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FOREWORD 


“The Karnatak Theatre” by Dr. H. K. Ranganath, is a 
thesis accepted by the Karnatak University for the Ph. D. Degree in 
Kannada and is now being published by the University. The University 
Grants Commission has agreed to tiriance the cost of the publication 
of this thesis to the extent of 50%. 

The thesis deals with the development of the theatre in/Karnataka 
through the ages. An erudite attempt has been made in Chapter II 
to trace the antiquity of the Karnatak theatre. From the literary and 
inscriptional evidences, the author rightly concludes that the Karnatak 
theatre has been in a flourishing condition more or less from about the 
10th century A. D. onwards. Though the Karnatak theatre was in its 
hey-day nearly a thousand years ago, the fact remains, however, that 
Kannada language did not possess drama as a part of literature until 
recently. ‘ Mitravinda Govinda ’ by Alasingarya of the 17th century 
is the first available drama in Kannada literature and this again is just 
a translation of the Sanskrit play Ratnavali. It appears that the 
following items of the entertainment monopolised the stage during 
the past: 

( 1 ) Theme-dance. 

( 2 ) The Folk dramas. 

( 3 ) The Yaksaganas, 

( 4 ) Sanskrit plays. 

This is borne out by the fact that most of the court performances 
consisted of either Sanskrit plays or theme-dances. These court perfor¬ 
mances were obviously meant for the classes and not the masses. The 
elite of those days could stage, see and enjoy Sanskrit plays. That 
might, perhaps, be one of the reasons as to why Kannada Scholars and 
Poets in olden days did not feel the necessity of writing or producing 
dramas in Kannada. Occasionally, however, Sanskrit plays might have 
been translated and enacted for the entertainment of the masses. 

The theme-dances were full of music and dance without any prose 
dialogue. The gesture of the hands, limbs, eyes etc. would be employed 
to convey the necessary feelings and emotions. 

The folk'dramas and Yaksaganas form an important land mark 
in the development of the Karnatak theatre. Dr. Ranganath gives a 
detailed account of the folk theatre and rightly shows that the folk 
theatre preceded the classical one. He even infers that the Dravidian 
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theatre might have influenced the Aryan theatre, which, however, is a 
point of controversy. In any case, the folk-dramas and Yaksaganas 
have provided entertainment and joy for all people in the Karnatak for 
thousands of years. 

The chapter on the ^ Professional Stage ’ catalogues the various 
professional theatrical associations in different parts of Karnatak, viz., 
Bombay Karnatak, Hyderabad Karnatak, Old Mysore, South Canara 
etc. It also gives a lucid account of the achievements of these Asso¬ 
ciations and of the artists. 

It is natural that a book dealing with the Karnatak stage should 
contain a reference to the part played by the amateurs in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern Kannada stage. Dr. Ranganath rightly refers to 
this topic. Playwrights like T. P. Kailasam, Shriranga and others 
have enriched the modern Kannada literature by their works well- 
known for their wit and humour. The amateurs and professionals who 
have made earnest endeavours to stage the plays written by the modern 
dramatists have rendered yoeman’s service in popularising the Kannada 
stage. Despite these efforts, the Kannada language has much leeway 
to make up in the production and staging of serious and humorous 
dramas which would appeal to the common man. 

Finally 1 congratulate Dr. H. K. Ranganath on his laudable work 
involving great labour and thinking and hope that its publication will 
give a fillip to the movement of the Kannada Theatre. 


Karnatak University Dharwar 
1st March, 1960 


D. C. Pawate 
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PREFACE 


As in other branches of culture, Karnatak has created for itself a 
unique position in the field of art and architecture. This fact is borne 
out by evidences that have stood the test of time,—evidences like 
Karnatak Music and Sculpture. Historical Karnatak saw the develop¬ 
ment of all the fine-arts from architecture and sculpture to literature 
and music. The beginnings of this development can be traced to the 
hoary past, for, one of the many strange things revealed by the excava¬ 
tions at Mohenjodaro and Harappa is the intimate affinity in the 
matters of art between the central South--the mainland of Karnatak— 
and ‘ The Land of the Dead.’ 

That apart, there are literary and epigraphical evidences which 
indicate that the Kannada theatre is quite ancient. One can trace its 
development from at least a thousand years ago. Like the music and 
architecture of the land, its drama could also boast of an impressive 
past. It exerted considerable influence on the neighbouring regions 
and helped them to advance further, just as, later, the.se regions in¬ 
fluenced Kannada drama, enriching it and helping its advance. 

The material available for writing a history of the Kannada theatre 
is meagre. With regard to Karnatak Music, the story is dillerent, for, 
independent works came to be written from the early 13th century 
by eminent ‘exponent-critics’ like Sarangadeva, KallinMha and 
Purandaradasa,^ which have been preserved. Architecture also has 
preserved its story in its great moments. The history of the Kannada 
theatre, however, has remained unwritten for want of reliable and 
connected material. But even the available evidences—scanty as they 
are—clearly indicate the antiquity and glory of the Karnatak theatre 

The professional theatre of any region in India is just about a 
hundred years old and yet, considerable research and writing on the 
regional theatre has been done in Bengal and Maharashtra, but the 
Kannada country does not seem to have made any effort to present 
either in Kannada or English a recorded history of even its professional 
theatre. There are quite a few articles, mostly in Kannada, published 
by different magazines during the last thirty years, and they do provide 
some links and enable one to build up the history of development of 

X. Even today, in the Tamilnad and Andhra, the Xieart of Karnatak music, 

basic lessons include Geetavali in Kannada set by Purandaradasa. 



the Kannada stage during the past hundred years. These, however 
have never been brought together into a connected story. 

This absence of an authoritative history has rendered considerable 
injustice to the Karnatak theatre, because, in the books written in 
English aiming at introducing the different regional theatres of India, 
Kannada stage is cither not mentioned, or, if mentioned, is misrepresent¬ 
ed. Mulk Raj Anand, who introduced the Indian theatre to Western 
readers,^ docs not mention the Kannada theatre at all, though he 
dealt with the Telugu, Marathi, Bengali, Hindustani, Parsi and the 
Gujerathi theatres, H. N. Dasgupta, who collected and presented 
valuable material on the Indian stage deals at length with the Bengali 
theatre and drama in five volumes,- but discusses in brief the different 
theatres of South India. He has but one remark to make regarding the 
Karnatak theatre; and one wishes he had not made it. He observed: 
The Kerala stage of Mysore is now making progress through the patron¬ 
age of the ruling people/^ Dr. R. K. Yajnik is more considerate to 
the Karnatak Theatre ( and more knowledgeable) when he records that 
the Karnatak plays were instrumental in bringing into existence the 
professional theatre of Maharashtra,’* which in turn inilucnced the Parsi 
stage.^ But even he docs scant justice to the great artistry of the folk 
theatre of South Canara and the rich colourfulness of the professional 
theatre of North Karnatak when he observed that “the Canarese 
theatre is only in Mysore.’'^* Further, Dr. Yajnik is somehow led to 
make the absolutely unjustifiable statement that the Kannada stage is a 
part and parcel of the “Madras Theatre."'^ It appears quite clear 
that the theatre of Karnatak is one of the oldest in South India, having 
an independent history of its own. Even the professional theatre of 
Karnatak seems to be older than those of the Telugu and Tamil 
regions In fact, available evidences indicate that the latter were in¬ 
spired into existence by the theatre of Karnatak.^ Dr. Yajnik himself 
observed that the professional Marathi stage was the outcome of the 
influence of Kannada Yaksagana** and so, it looks strange,—his 

1. Mulk Raj Anand ; The Indian Theatre — London. 

2. Ha/nendra Nath Dasgupta : The Indian Stage — 1944. 

.3. H. N. Dasgupta : The Indian Stage IV — p. 246. 

4. R. K. Yajnik : The Indian Theatre — J933. }). 61 and p. 92. 

5. Ibid. p. 9n. 

6. Jbidp. 95 

7. Ibid. p. 98 influenced evidently by Dr. Yajnik, Dr. Cluindrabhangupta 
‘ Th(^ Indian a heatre ’ 1954 ]»p. H>2, observed tliat the ‘ Karuirese theatre ’ 
is a part of the ‘ Madras Thealro.' 

8. T, ItaghavHcliari: The South Indian Stage, Mysore University Magazine, 
19:^0. p. 11. 

9. R. K. Yajnik: Op. cil. p. 92 
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remark, that ‘ the Kanarese theatre is the youngest in South India.’^ 

Reasons for the lack of a correct perspective and knowledge of the 
Kannada stage are many but the most obvious among them deserve 
some consideration. Absence of territorial unity of the Kannada 
speaking land as to sufliciently impress on other regions of its entity 
was the one in question. For reasons historical, the Kannada land 
was till recently split under different administrations and each part had 
naturally imbibed the cultural and artistic patterns of the linguistic 
region in which it was housed. Consequently, it looked as though 
each part had ceased to keep pace with the other. The resultant lack¬ 
ing of the feeling of oneness among the Kannada people had perhaps 
incapacitated them from consolidating and preserving their arts inclu¬ 
ding their theatre. A second reason seems to be a lack of initiative 
and eflbrl among the Kannada speaking people to impress on others of 
their arts. When the neighbouring regions were already writing the 
history of their theatres, Kannada land, which inspired some of them 
into existence did not record the story of its theatre, nor did it see to 
the translation of Kannada plays into English of any other Indian lan¬ 
guages. Other reasons like the dilferences in the spoken dialect in difleren 
parts of Karnatak, or the absence of a central institution to foster the 
theatrical art seem only the outcome of one or the other of the above 
mentioned fundamental causes. It is due to these handicaps, tht 
theatre, though ancient and still alive, did not draw the attention of 
critics and research workers at home or abroad. It is perhaps due to 
these again, that the story of the theatre has in it many a missing link. 

Though meagre when compared with the literary output in other 
regions there are evidences and reflections available regarding the 
theatre of Karnatak. Ancient Kannada classics and a few' inscriptions 
throw incidental light on the theatre of their limes: plays, writers and 
performances. Extant remnants of the Folk Theatre reflect on the 
glory of its past. Researches conducted by Govind Pai, T. T. Sharma, 
Muliya Timinappayya, D. R. Bendre and others have given a glimpse 
of its antiquity. Proceedings of different Drama Conferences conducted 
from time to time under the auspices of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, 
the Amateur Dramatic Association of Bangalore, the Joladarashi 
Amateurs of Bellary and the Gubbi Company throw some light on the 
professional phase of the Karnatak Theatre. A short narrative verse 

1. R. K, Yajnilv: Op. cit. p. 101—The context suggests that the comparison 
is in connection witli the professional theatres of different regions. While 
the professional theatre of Karnatak was inlluencod by the Marathi and 
Parsi performances, it is decidedly older than the Tamil and Tclugu profes- 
sional theatres of South India. 
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entitled ‘NMak’ ( 1919) composed by Sakkri Balacharya (Shantakavi) 
and the speech delivered by T. Raghavachari on ‘The South Indian 
Stage ’ under the auspices of the Mysore University ( 1930), provide a 
peep into the conditions of the professional theatre. Monthly maga¬ 
zines like Rangahhoomi, Kala and the quarterly Theatre which dedicat¬ 
ed themselves to the cause of the theatre, provided details with regard 
to the Kannada professional stage. Space devoted to the theatre and 
its causes by journals like Jayakarnataka, Parisat Patrike, and Jayanti 
contributed valuable material which fills some of the many gaps left in 
the history of the professional and amateur theatres of Karnatak. 

Availing of the above-mentioned material and consulting the 
reminiscences of some of the playwrights and stage artists of Karnatak, 
an attempt is made here at providing a comprehensive survey of the 
theatre of Karnatak. The attempt is to treat the theme essentially 
from the point of view of the theatre rather than its dramatic literature. 
The attempt is towards a connected story of the theatre to measure its 
stature and indicate its rightful place among the South Indian Theatres. 

I am aware that much water has flown under the bridge since writing 
this in 1954, but still, I feel that substantively, the old conditions have 
persisted to prevail. 

I may make a mention here that my acquaintance with the 
professional stage of Mysore, owing to my working as an actor in the 
Karnatak Natak Sabha of Sri G. V. Ramaswami Iyengar for about two 
years { 1936-37 ) and later, my connection with the Students’ Dramatic 
Association and the University Amateurs of Mysore stood me in good 
stead. Some of the professional actors, producers and playwrights 
of Karnatak whom I interviewed, and many others with whom I 
corresponded, readily responded. The information they gave proved 
valuable for this work. I thank them and particularly express my 
indebtedness to the late Sri C. Anandarao, the late Sri Garud 
Sadashivarao and to Sarvashri M. Govind Pai, A. N. Krishna Rao, 
T. S. Shama Rao, Betgeri Krishna Sharma, Neglur Ranganath, S. V. 
Parameshwara Bhatta, and Pandit C Y. Kavali for having kept at my 
disposal, valuable material, published and unpublished. I am grateful 
to Prof. S. S. Malwad for his keen and kindly interest in this work. I 
am grateful to Prof.iV. K. Gokak, Prof. A. N. Moorthy Rao, Sri C. S. 
Kanavi and Prof. Rajashekhariah for their many and valuable sugges¬ 
tions. I am deeply indebted to Sri M. Shankar, my colleague in All 
India Radio for going through this work in detail and rendering in¬ 
valuable help to me in preparing the final script for the press. I feel 
most grateful to the Directorate General, All India Radio, for the 



encouragement given to me to study the Kannada theatre and prepare 
this work. 

Lastly, I express my gratitude to the authorities of the Karnatak 
University for selecting this work for publication by the University. I 
shall always remember the kindness shown to me by Sri D. C. Pawate 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Karnatak University and his foreword to 
this work is but another evidence of his kindness to me. 

I am most thankful to Sri V. Y. Jathar of the Samyukta Karnatak 
Press and his staff for their patience and good work. 
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THE KARNATAK IHEATRE 


I 

INTERPRETER OF THE KANNADA ART 

In general, drama, the soul of the theatre, is an art that developed 
through times witli the aid of other fine arts and therefore, it is called 
a collective art. It has also earned the reputation of being an ennob¬ 
ling art. In order to achieve its noble objective, it calls for the co¬ 
operation of Literature, Music, Painting, Sculpture and the Art of 
Acting which includes eflective articulation and gesture. These diffe¬ 
rent fine arts, while trying to maintain their own individual complexion 
and inspiring values, co-operate with each other in order to bring out a 
new creation, the drama, which could produce a happy and homoge¬ 
neous total impression. Each of these arts, in its individual capacity, 
usually appeals to one of the senses alone, while in the collective form, 
all together, will produce the cumulative effect of a harmony that is at 
once rare and rejuvenating. Drama, therefore, has come to occupy a 
distinguished position among visual arts. 

Love of the dramatic being inherent and instinctive, the theatre is a 
universal institution and it has passed through almost the same stages 
in its development in all countries. This being the general basis, 
it could be said that the Kannada land must have had a definite and 
even independent form of a theatre of its own. Immaterial whether 
it is independently evolved or is the result of a beautiful blending of 
salient components borrowed, one could mark the existence of a theatre 
which can be exclusively recognised as the theatre of Karnatak. 

During the last about hundred years, the theatre of Karnatak 
seems to have stood in relief as an independent and generous institution 
of art. As a potent living influence, it also seems to have inspired 
into existence theatres of neighbouring regions like that of Maharashtra, 
Andhra and Tamil Nad, providing them with its own theatrical modes 
and methods. 

Maharashtra: 

The professional theatre of Maharashtra which celebrated its 
centenary a decade ago, seems to have drawn its inspiration from the 
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folk-modes of the Kannada stage, for troupes of the folk artists of 
North Karnatak which were frequently visiting important places in 
Maharashtra drew the attention of the region. The Yakshagana troupe 
of Kirki (North Kanara) which visited Sangli in 1842 on the 
invitation of its Chief, Srimant Appa Saheb Patwardhan, impressed the 
Raja and the people so much that they considered it desirable to model 
the Marathi stage on the performances of the Kannada Yakshagana ^ 
in order to make it more sustaining than the prevailing folk-patterns 
of ‘ Tamasha’ and ‘ Lalit \ Vishnupant Bhavc, a ' gifted clerk ’ of the 
Raja of Sangli, under instructions from his Chief, wrote his first play 
Scc'/a SiiY/irmiwa possibly before 1845. Encouraged by its success, 
Bhave wrote ‘ many more ’ plays in Marathi exactly on the pattern set 
by the Kannada Yakshagana and staged them in Bombay in 1852. 

‘'Their typical play was much admired by the Governor’s Secre¬ 
tary. Religious spirit, ‘scientific’ singing by a sort of ‘chorus’ in 
the midst of dialogue by other characters, crude dances and quaint 
costumes and make-up and certain skilful sword play were their 
outstanding qualities. With all their defects, Bhave’s pauranic 
productions had a fixed system, some dignity and intense musical 
charm.” ^ 

Even in the details of production, the Bhave performances closely 
resembled the present Yakshagana: 

” Nearly from the beginning to the end he ( Sutradhara ) had to 
stay on the stage. At his invocation the blessing of the elephant- 
headed god Ganapati was exhorted and also cf Saraswati, the 

Goddess of Learning. Most of the singing was done by the 

Sutradhara and it was his duty to introduce to the public in some 
way or the other the actor who entered the stage.” ^ 

Very soon Bhave came to be imitated. 

“ The first company was that of Vishnupant Bhavc. The idea 
was picked up by many and shortly afterwards new companies 
were lloated in towns around »Sangli... .All these companies used 
to stage only mythological dramas and the nature of the perfor- 


1. A fuller I'lccount 18 provided by Shri. Muliya Tiininappayya. : Parti Sitbha 
p r2a. An idol of ‘ Krishna’ said to liavo been presented by tlie Sangli 
Chief to tho t roupt* at that time 18 still preserved by the Hasyagar family 
of Kirki 

2, A V Kulkarni : Marathi Uangabhoo}ni (pioted by R. K. Yajiiik, The hvlian 
Theatre p 93. 

3 H N. Dasgujitu! Op cit Vol III, j). 19(3. 
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mances was also similar... .All these companies used to have only 
one curtain.” ^ 

But soon, innovations were introduced by Maharashtra. The 
performance was remodelled and revitalised. Shan taka vi, one of the first 
Kannada playwrights of the late 19th century, summed up the innova¬ 
tions introduced by Maharashtra into the Kannada Bhagawata per¬ 
formances. He said that they introduced a number of modern 
musical instruments, musical interludes between the scenes, curtains, 
scenery, sword fight and some new characters.'** Later in 1878-79, 
Anna Kirloskar of Gurlhosur (Belgaum Dist. ) who was conversant 
with Kannada opened a new era on the stage of Maharashtra by 
translating into Marathi Shakuntala of Kalidasa. His translation 
is said to have been inspired by the Kannada version of Shakuntala 
done in 1869 by his friend, Churamuri Seshagirirao. Anna Kirloskar, 
in addition, borrowed for his Shakuntala tunes from the Javadi^ 
Krishna Pcirijata and Ddsara pada of Karnatak, as is acknowledged 
by him in the first prints of his plays.*^ Coupled with munificent 
royal patronage, the Marathi stage grew into full stature by 1880, 
creating a vogue so impressive and inllucntial that the commercial stage 
of North Karnatak accepted it as a model to copy. It is but natural 
that the glory of the Marathi stage made people almost completely lose 
sight of its original contact with the folk theatre of Karnatak. 

Andhra: 

The Kannada theatre exerted a similar infiuence on the professional 
stage of Andhra. About three decades ago, Sri T. Raghavachari, the 
eminent stage artist of Karnatak and Andhra observed;— 

“ In the Telugu speaking countries there was no theatre fifty 
years ago in the sense in which we understand the term today.... 


1. Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 202. 

3. Sri. Huilgol Narayacrao in Bangahhoomi Oct. 1025 , and also the Intro¬ 
duction by Sri. Mudavidu Krishnarao to Chiiranmri’s Shakuntala ( 1934 ). 
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only there were a few groups of players called Bhagavataluvam 
(synonymous with the Bliagavata ofYakshagana in Karnatak ) 
who visited important centres and exhibited in actions and 
dialogues a few incidents from Sri Krishna’s life as described in 

Sri Bhagavatam _the actors were not more than four or five, 

the dialogue was long and burdened with innumerable verses and 
songs which were explained in prose. ” ^ 

The description at once reminds us of Yakshagana which is now 
accepted to belong essentially to the Karnatak folk stage. 

The credit of writing the first Telugu drama must go to Sri 
D. Krishnamacharlu of Bellary who later came to be hailed as Andhra- 
nataka pitamaha. It is interesting to note that he wrote his first play 
Swapna Auirnddha in Kannada stating in the preface of the play, 
that though he was not proficient in the Kannada language or litera- 
rature, he was obliged to write out his first drama in Kannada as his 
friends expressed the opinion that Kannada was the only language 
suitable for the stage. This indicates the influence of an already 
flourishing Kannada theatre. It is a fact, however, that the ‘ Ranga- 
charlu Natak Company ’ and the ‘ Sh^kuntala Karnataka Natak Sabha \ 
both of Mysore, had paid a number of visits to Bellary early in 1880. 
Sri Krishnamacharlu might have seen their performances at Bellary. 
The description indicates again that the literary merit of the Kannada 
drama was highly impressive as early as 1880. 

Dr. Narayana Rao, w^hilc tracing the relation between the theatres of 
Karnatak and Andhra, observed that an enthusiastic troupe of Dharwar 
went out to stage plays in Andhra in the year 1884 and '' captured the 
country with their specialised technique of production and thus inspired 
the theatre of Andhra.”*^ This troupe was obviously the Tantupurastha 
Nataka Mandali of Dharwar, referred to by Mudavidu Krishnarao as 
having toured Maharashtra, Gujarat, Vidarbha, Madhya Bharat and 
Andhra under the leadership of Bhimacharya liri and Gopinath Joshi.*^ 

Tamilnad: 

The theatre of Tamilnad had an active folk stage. Its per¬ 
formances called Tcrukkuttam —very similar in nature to the Kannada 


1. T. Raghavac-liari: The South Indian Staye: Mysore University Magazine 
June 1930. p. 10. 

2 . Dr, C. Narnyana Rao: Influence of Karnatak on Andhra Stage, 
Kannada Stage Centenary. Vol. ( 1948 ) p. Ill, 

3. Mudavidu Krishna Rao in Joyakarnataka of 8th Nov. 1934. pp, 30-33. 
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Yakshagana— were frequently staged, particularly on festive occasions 
like ‘Pongal’. “One of the most ancient and fascinating stories 
acted on the stage for centuries is that of Nalatangi, “ ^ As early as in 
the eleventh century, a Chola king ( Rajaraja I) “built a beautiful 
Shaiva temple in his own name and instituted a dramatic troupe 
which had to enact regularly every year the Rivarcua Nataka"' - Similarly 
the temple has always remained the platform for the Yakshagana per¬ 
formances in the coastal tract of Karnatak and every temple is invaria¬ 
bly associated with a troupe of Yakshagana artists/^ 

The earliest written form of the drama in Tamilnad, was called 
Nadagam but as V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar clarified, the name did not 
suggest any written form of the drama as is understood today. It was 
only a Kavya or Prahandlia like the Kannada Yakshagana, having 
a string of verses with no written dialogue.'^ The very first WTitten 
drama in the current sense of the term was written and staged in Tamil- 
nad by Govindaswamiraja who is said to have stayed in Karnatak fora 
long time. His ])Iay contained a number of compositions in Sanskrit. 
The real inauguration of the Tamil theatre was made by Bcllary 
Krishnamacharya, author of Swapna Anirudd/ia and father of the 
Telugu drama who went in about 1883 to Tamilnad with his troupe 
‘‘ Sarasa Vinodiiii Nataka Mandali ” and staged a number of plays in 
Telugu, These plays were enthusiastically received and Sri. Sam- 
bandham, the “ Father of the Tamil Drama ” who, inspired by these 
performances, started writing plays in Tamil. Salient features of the 
Kannada theatre were thus carried by the Telugu stage to bring into 
existence the Tamil drama. It is evident, therefore, that at least to 
start with, and during their early career, the professional theatres of 
Maharashtra, Andhra and Tamilnad owe considerably to the theatre of 
Karnatak.^* After 1880, during the professional phase up to about 1040, 
a close contact was maintained by the regional theatres of these diffe¬ 
rent languages. Professional troupes freely visited the regions of one 
another with mutual influence on the modes of presentation and 


1 . T. Raghavachari, Op. cit. p II. 

2 . R. K. Yajnik; The Indian Thealre pp. 01-62. 

3. Most) pi'orninonf. among them today is the Manjunatha toni|)lo of Dlianoa- 
Bthala, patron of the well knovm troupe of K. Vittulashastri -the Manjuuatha 
Yakshanataka Handal i. 

4. V. V Srinivasa lyongar : The Tamil Stage : Kannada Stage Centenary VoL 

p. 116. 

5. Ibid p. 116 
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exchanged dramatic themes. The theatre of Karnatak, which had 
originally supplied the dan vital to the theatres of other regions, later 
received from them specialised patterns of presentation with stage 
music, scenery, settings and refined methods of acting. 

Jn order to have at least an approximate estimate of the Karnatak 
theatre which spurred others into activity, it would perhaps be 
desirable from the point of view of an academic study to divide the 
Kannada land into three main parts wherein the theatre manifested 
itself in different branches. These divisions would be what previously 
were known as Bombay Karnatak (North Karnatak) Madras Karnatak 
( South Kanara ) and Mysore. Though these divisions are too limited 
to cover the entire Kannada speaking area, they could be accepted 
as it is mostly under these divisions that the growth of the Karnatak 
theatre could be traced with distinct and almost independent features. 
The theatre seems to have developed differently in its three branches 
cited above, owing to the dictation of different climatic and geographical 
environments, inevitable contact with the art and culture of the particular 
division and also action and intcr-action with the language, culture and 
arts of the respective neighbouring region like Maharashtra, Andhra, 
Tamilnad or Kerala. North Kanara and South Kanara virtually form 
one continuous stretch of land and remained even administratively 
undivided until 1862. From the point of view of the evolution of the 
theatrical art, the entire coastal tract could be reckoned as one region, 
which evolved the indigenous folk mode of the famed dance-drama, 
Yakshagana. The eastern plains formed another tract of land with a 
totally different environment w'hich originated the professional theatre 
and nursed it into great prosperity. Thirdly, the table-land of Mysore 
evolved its own theatre, which sprang into existence on account of royal 
patronage. 

Thus, the theatre of Karnatak remained a potent institution of 
art in its three branches developed in the three different regions of the 
land. It included different phases like the folk, the professional and 
the modern amateur theatres. In modern times, its growth strikes one 
as direct and conspicuous. Its independent characteristics indicate 
its being an indigenous institution with an antiquity of its own. 
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Karnatak has a bountiful flow of literature and Kannada classics, 
from the time of Kayinijamar<^a of Nripatunga of the 9th century 
A^D., indicate from time to time the existence of an active theatre in 
the Kannada speaking land, and what is more, they indicate, also, a 
growth of the theatre in two branches—one at the court under royal 
patronage and the second', flourishing among the common people, 
mostly perhaps in the country-side. Occasionally, these literary 
indications get the support of epigraphical evidences and the two to¬ 
gether act as the main source of evidence for building up the biography 
of the Kannada theatre. A march into the past would reveal the 
important milestones of literary and epigraphical evidences. 

Thu court thea ire : 

Going back to the history of the Karnatak theatre — especially of 
the court Iheatrc-—it is noted that the earliest available written play 
belonged to the last phase of the 17th century A. D. It is Milnivinda 
Govhula ( 1680 A. D.) written by Narasingararya, popularly known 
as Singararya or Singarya, a court poet under the patronage of King 
Chikka Devaraja of -Mysore (1672-1704 ). He was a nephew of 
Tirumalarya, a friend and minister of the king. MIrravinda Govinda 
is an adaptation of the Sanskrit play Ratnavcdl of Harsha. Deviations 
from the original are not found in the theme or development of the 
play, but in its characters. Instead of the lofty but mortal Udayana, 
the hero of the original, the immortal Krishna is made the hero in the 
Kannada version, perhaps in identity with the patron Chikka Devaraja 
—as suggested by Sri D. R. Bendre.^ With regard to other aspects like 
the movement and impression Mitravinda Govinda follows the 
Sanskrit original very closely and remains almost its replica. Apart 
from this play which is said to have been staged at the Mysore palace 
there is no earlier drama yet discovered, be it original or translation.^ 

1. D. R. l^onflrn; Kannada Ndtakada Frarambha Kdla: ' Jaijanil' lSof)i. la^O. 
e. Tho oarliost available play in Marathi, Sri .Lakf^lnnindrof/ana Kftlydnanh 
dated 1G90 discovered in Taiijoro by V. K. Rujwado, is said t-ohavt) coiitMined 
a niiriibor of Kannada and Telugu words ( Hinge, Tarn, Baru etc. ) and 
somo instructions also in Tolugn, wbicli prompted scholars to ponder over 
t}je possibility of the play Iiaving been first staged by Kannadigas, or 
Telugas, : V. B. Dandekur : Marathi Katya Srlditi p. 17. 

7 
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This however cannot lead to the conclusion that there was no theatre 
in Karnatak before 1700 A. D. : there are adequate references in 
Kannada classics to the existence of Nataka. 

Examined independently—without viewing it as a translation, 
Mitravinda written in old Kannada with frequent ‘ Kanda 'Padya ’ 
and ‘ Akshara Gana Vritta ’ suggests that the language was fairly well 
adapted for dramatic expression. If it was the very first play ever 
attempted in Kannada, the dramatic technique and language would not 
have given an impression of self-development. The inference that there 
may have been earlier Kannada plays is supported; by a verse in 
Shahdanushasana ( 1604 ) of Bhattakalanka, which mentioned the 
existence of ‘works of Kavya, Nataka, Alankara and Kalashastra ’ in 
Kannada ( Bhdshakritandm)} This statement of Bhattakalanka supports 
the inference that there must have been some plays and also other 
dramatic literature in Kannada far earlier than the 17th century. 

Nataka shale: 

A number of references—literary and epigraphical—are found from 
time to time to the ‘ Nataka Shale possibly a decorated hall specially 
erected for performances of‘Nataka \ Keladinripa Vijaya ( 1763 ) of 
Linganna mentions that one such was constructed by king Venkatappa 
Nayaka of Keladi ( 1582-1629) in his palace at Ikkeri—a ‘Nataka 
Shale ’ which was full of highly skilful architectural patterns,^ Almost 
at the same time the Mysore palace also had a ‘Nataka Shale’ 
as mentioned by Govind Vaidya, author of Kantirava Narasarcija 
Vijaya ( Jyestha 1648 ) and a ^court poet of king Kantirava 
Narasaraj of Mysore ( 1638-1659 ). There were Bharatdchdryas who 
were possibly the exponents of Bharatanatya and experts in Ndtya 
shdstra in 'the Mysore court as suggested by the poet. About a 
hundred years before this, at the times of the decline of Vijayanagar, 
Ratnakara Siddha, a prominent poet of South Karnatak and author of 
Bharatesha Vaibhara ( 1577 A. D. ), gave a grand picture of the 
Nataka Shale wherein, his unearthly hero Bharata, witnessed stage- 
performances. We also notice the Imperial Palace of Vijayanagar 


k nm 

2. .. jo's 13=^25-2^05:0 

. —Keladinripa Vijaya V—Prose after the 29th verse. 
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having a Pattada Ndtaka Shale evidently a Royal theatre,^ and the 
provincial palaces at Taiijorc and Ikkeri boasting of theatres ‘ adorned 
with gems of all kinds The earliest tangible evidence to the 
existence of the Nataka Shale is provided by the Mugud inscription, 
a stone-slab standing to this day at the village Mugud, close to Dharvvar, 
which records the construction of a ‘ Nataka Shale ' by Shrimanma- 
hdsamanta Mliviandiiyyii, The inscription is dated 1045 A, I These 
references to ' Natakashale ' indicate a lionrishing theatrical activity in 
Karnatak from the 10th century A.D. Now, the question would be as 
to what kind of theatrical performances these were. 

Nataka : 

A description of the performance of ‘ Nataka ' given by Govinda 
Vaidya suggests that it was clearly a theme-dance, a ndtya, or at best, 
a nutya-nataka as Shri Bendre put it, but not ' luitaka ' in the sense the 
word is understood today. Ratnakara Siddlia also used words like 
Ndtaka Shale, Poorva Ndtaka Sandhi, LJitani Ndtaka .S'n/a//;/and Ndtaka 
in his work, but actually, his descriptions of the gorgeous performances 
suggest that they were essentially dramatic dances like the Dikkaunikd 
ndtya and Jalakannika ndtya performed by ' ganika ’ or maiden 
dancers. A Sutradhara with cymbals in his hands accompanied the 
dancers during the performance. The performance itself was fall of 
dance, music and acting, devoid of the spoken word, l.ikc the Ndtaka 
mentioned in \.\\<: Basava Purdnad tlie "Sutradhara’ Jlhara- 
tesa Vaihhava was perhaps an expert in the art and science of Ndtya 
and was inevitable during a performance. Sri Muliya fimmappayya 
identified him with {\\iz Bhdyavata of Kannada Baya1ata\ '^ but. Prof. 
K. G. Kundanagar was perhaps mevre correct when he identihed the 
performance itself with the " Kathakali ' of Kerala more than with the 
Bayaldta of Karnatak.*’ Though his beautiful description of tlie perfor- 

1. 1>. A, Snlotorc': Social mxl Voliftra] hisfoTff (>J the Vijafonunjara Empire. 
Vol. II, p. 31)7 S. 

2. ibid. 4JO 

d. ; fcji I jLt tO j C vSft-J., ~ sjS* 

■ it,. _a) i -id. -e a 

—Bombay Karn/itak Imferijaionfi. VOL I. I art 1. j). 78. 

4. Bapa\ a Purana - LIX - 27. 

5. 'Tinimappayya : Faticha Kajjflya, lt‘27~)>. 45. 

0. K. G. Kundanagar; Kannada Sahityadalli Sangeefa SrUyn KnlegaUi : Pari- 
shat Patriko, Vol. XXIV . 3. p. 242. 

KT>2 
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mances suggested only theme dances without the spoken word in it, some 
other references of Ratnakara Siddha seem to provide clues to the 
existence of written dramas, a reference like “ one could be lulled to 
sleep with Agania, Kavya and Nataka'''^ or another in ihQ-Uttara 
Nataka Sandhi that rcfered to the curtain that was lowered step by step 
lo be ultimately dropped by the dancers when they revealed themselves, 
showered flowers from their hands and began to dance. The latter 
picture is full of significance as it is in tune with the tradition followed 
in the Yakshagana and Bayalata performances even to this day, 
particularly while revealing the leading roles to the audience for the 
first time. 

Natya and Nataka: 

Usage of the word ‘ nataka’ in Kannada to suggest what seems to 
be a themC'dance devoid of the spoken word deserves some consideration 
at this stage, for the question would be as to why the ‘ Hall of Enter¬ 
tainment ’ was named a * Nataka shale ’ and not ‘ Natya shale ’ though 
it was nothing other than a natya that was performed there; a natya with 
its predominance to nr/tya and ahhinaya. This calls for an accurate 
definition of the word ‘ nataka ’ and its relation to the word ‘ natya 
A definition of the term ‘ nataka was provided by Abhinava 
Mangaraja, author of the lexical work in verse — Ahhinavabhiddna 
( 1378). According to Mangaraja—‘‘ The Performance would be called a 
nataka when nrtya was performed in the method of hastanga and drsti- 
gati,'"^ Tn other words, when the art of gesture of liasta (hand ) anga 
(limb ) and drsti ( movement of the eyes) was successfully employed in 
a dance, then> it would go under the name nataka. 

In the light of this definition, the court performances of ‘ nataka ’ 
were virtually theme dances obviously full of music—and perhaps with¬ 
out prose-dialogues in them—like the Jalakarwika Natya and Dikka- 
nnika natya mentioned in the Bliaratcsha Vaihhava.^ The defini- 

Abhinavabhldrina of Mangartija edited by M. Mariyappa Bhat 1952. p. 25. 
The word ’ ade * is rather intriguing, for in accordance witli the context of 
usage, it changes tiio complexion of its meaning to suggest ‘ playing ‘ ‘ acting ’ 
and also ‘ talkingIn the present context however, it would be more 
appropriate to take it to moan ‘ while acting ’ or ‘ while playing.' 

3. —Bharatesha ~ Uttara Nataka Sandhi : Sangatya 157- 160. 
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tion of Mangaraja seems to get some support from the evidence of 
earlier writers like Kavikamadeva of the 12lh century and Adipampa of 
the early 10th century* Basava Purana ( 1369 A. D.) of Bhimakavi pro¬ 
vides an elaborate description of costumes and decorations worn by 
Somaladevi who came prepared to take part in a nataka. This descrip¬ 
tion agrees in detail with the make up and costumes of only a dancer * 
Kavikamadeva while priding on his work Sringara Ratnakar and advis¬ 
ing the ambitious to read it for profit, obviously placed a particular 
emphasis on ahhinoya in nataka.- 

The supposition of Sri Muliye Timmappayya that the relevant 
verse of Kamadeva bore an advice to the playwright writing in Kannada 
is worth noting.® Adipampa provided yet another definition of the 
word nataka which throws some light on the import of the term at 
his times. According to him, anukarana or imitation would make 
a nataka. To him, nataka is the art of imitation.^ It would be 
difficult to say if this anukarana was only in gesture or whether it in¬ 
cluded the spoken word; and if it ever did, it would suggest the 
existence of prose plays. But Pampa used the word Nataka in another 
context while describing a virtual dance like the one performed by 
Neelanjane, a celestial dancer who came to charm Purudeva with her 
unequalled art of nataka which reflected a million delicate shades.^ 
This description makes it clear that Pampa had nothing but a theme- 
dance to go by the name nataka. 

1. •siyi. «c5 

•J CO 

oUj 

n XII vi). 

2. igdfSjsfO 

m. 92. 

—‘ San(jcctaratndknra ' Kditod by S. G. Narasiinhnf*liar~1898. 

3. M. Tirnmuppuyya; Kannada Naid, Deai Sdhiiyavn p. 53. 

4. “ _safdjdjjfjod 

rfoUo^aJnrt.” 

-2.?5o30 

#J5(UidOoddi?30t isn6 t0jIo3jiV«' 

i5Z)Uio?ididjo dSijJced'Pcrtv*'. 
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Thus, it becomes evident that Mangaraja’s definition of* nataka ’ 
as a themc-dance with a finished technique of gesture gets support from 
earlier writers also. This import of the word 'nataka’ must have 
remained the same for years before the times of Adipampa. There is, 
thus, a conspicuous absence of written drama in ancient Karnatak 
in spite of literary references to the term ' nataka Court-performances 
of 'nataka’ were then essentially themc-dances fully supported by 
acting to resemble, as Prof Kundangar suggested, the present' kathakali ’ 
performance. It should have been a form of Yakshagana with all its 
paraphernalia, music and dance but devoid of the spoken-word. It was 
perhaps the fashion of the court with its 'highbrow’ audiences to 
treat themselves to this form of a ' dignified and symbolic dance-drama ’ 
commonly called ' Nataka, ’ to distinguish it from the folk performances, 
perhaps recognised by the name dta, 

Prosf Plays: 

Sanskrit: It is now for consideration as to whether there was no 
prose-play at all in ancient Karnatak. Bhattakalanka of the early 17th 
century makes a mention of its existence. Many an evidence provided 
by the history of Vijayanagar and also by ancient classics of Karnatak 
substantiates the possibility of the existence of prose drama-both in 
Sanskrit and in Kannada. 

The Imperial Palace of Vijayanagar had a royal theatre (Pattada 
nataka shale) wherein ‘juitaka’ was staged. A play by name 
Jamhavati Kalyanam was written in Sanskrit by king Krishnadevaraya, 
himself a great patron of letters and art. The play was enacted for 
the people who had assembled to witness the Chaitra festival of God 
Virtipaksha.i 

The court of Vijayanagar possibly had a band of expert artists 
aKo. Sri. Salctore observed that: 

" Ctanyaddsa Pratapa Vilasahi of Gangadhara (at the times of 
Mallikarjunaraja) mentions that an actor of the court of 
Vijayanagara, on hearing that ])rince Gangadasa was in need 
of a proper person to stage the new drama... .proposed to go 
to the court of that ruler. The farce in two acts entitled Dhurta 
Samagama Prahasana of Jyolireeshwara Kavi Vebaracharya 
( mostly, a humorous play possibly written in Sanskrit as suggested 
by the title) must also have been staged in Vijayanagara during 

1. B. A. S ilcfcoro ; Social and Political life in the Vijayanagar Empire Jl 
p, 397. 
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the reign ofSaluva Narasimharaya (1478). The theatrical world 
was considerably benefited by Kakulecpika of .Saluva Gopa 
Tippa Bhoopala. ” ^ 

Even the provincial courts of the Vijayanagar empire had their own 
theatres. Tanjore had a beautiful theatre adorned with gems. Ikkeri 
also had one in the times of Sankanna Nayaka, a Samanta.- 

These evidences support the existence of written plays, mostly in 
Sanskrit, containing prose-dialogues. They were frequently staged in 
the ‘ nataka shale’ itself, perhaps along with the more popular ^ dance 
dramas’ called ‘ nataka’. This leads to the inference that there were 
two types of 'nataka ’ one with prose dialogue and the other without it, 
and also, that the ones with prose dialogue were plays fully innuenced 
by Sanskrit drama. It is not improbable that in the royal courts of 
ancient Karnatak, Sanskrit plays were staged occasionally if not frequent¬ 
ly. Jumhuvati Kalyanam is an evidence in support of the inference. 

But then, the question is regarding the existence of prose plays in 
KamiaJa. There are evidences indicating the existence of Kannada 
plays which seem to be mostly translated from Sanskrit. Ancient 
Kannada works ( AT/iuy/) show a close affinity to Sanskrit literature, 
and by the times of Nripatuhga ( 9th century A. D.), writers in Sanskrit 
seem to have been accepted as models to copy. Sanskrit literature gave 
predominance to its drama ( Kavyesu natakam ramyani ), and eminent 
playwrights like Bhasa and Kalidasa must have impressed on the (imes 
with their craft and skill. It is possible that the Kannada writers of 
those times persuaded themselves simply to translate into Kannada the 
then available Sanskrit plays. That the Naiya Shasira of Bharata was 
held in high esteem as the ultimate authority on the science and art of 
dramaturgy is made evident by Adipampa ( lOlh century A. D. ) who, 
in his Vikramarjwm Vijaya, mentioned that the Kauravas and Pandavas 
were given lessons in the Natya SJiastra.^ It was perhaps the fashion 
of the times to fall back on the Sanskrit literature and to translate 
some of its well known works into Kannada. I'hough unfortunately, 
full texts of such translations are not available, there are a few hints 

1. Ibid. p. 4to, 

2. Ibid. p. 410. 

3. o^coiacJjs “_ 

VihrawMrjima Vijarya. Edited by Jb Venkatanaranappa 1920, jx 47. 
This refareuce oT Adipciui])>i would of course place Natya Shfist ra at a time 
earlier than that of Muhabhrirata it.seJf but tho reference j ellocts on the 
notions and beliefs of the times of Panipa, 
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regarding Iheif existence, and, Prahodha Chandra is belived to be one 
such translation into Kannada from Sanskrit. 

Keshiraja, an acclaimed grammarian and author of Shahdamani 
Darpana ( 1260 A. D.), in a verse, while mentioning his literary compo¬ 
sitions, records the title Prabodha Chandra ^ along with Cholapalaka 
Charliam^ Srichitramale, Suhhadra Harana and Kirata, These works 
are believed to be in Kannada and while Cholapalaka Charitam and 
Srichitramale might be Champoo kavya in tune with the tradition 
of the times, Sri Govind Pai considers that Subhadra Harana and 
Prahodha Chandra might have been prose-plays.“ Prahodha Chandra 
in particular, as he suggests, may have been the Kannada version of the 
earlier Sanskrit play Prahodha Chandrodaya written by Krishna- 
misra Yati (11th century ). If it is accepted that Prabodha Chandni 
of Keshiraja was the translation of an earlier Sanskrit play, it would 
bear eloquent evidence to the relish shown to translating well known 
Sanskrit plays into Kannada and also to the possibility of the Kannada 
stage of the 13th century having both Sanskrit and Kannada plays. 

Like Prahodha: Chandra, many an other well known Sanskrit 
play might have been translated into Kannada. Though full texts of 
such translations are not obtained, some of the verses thus translated 
yet remain. In Kavyavalbkana of Nagavarma II ( 1145 A.D.), the 
Kannada version ol‘ a verse in Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa ( Act 1 - 
verse 3), translated verses from the Naycinanda of Harsha and the 
Malati Madhava of Bhavabooti are found.^ That these, and parti¬ 
cularly, the verse of Bhavabhooti formed part of Kannada versions of 
the original Sanskrit plays is made clear in Chhandonushasana of 
Jayakeerti ( 900 A.D. according to Sri Pai) where a reference is made to 
that end: Pratitham Karnat Malati Madhava Prahhrti Kcivye,^ ‘The 
word Kavya here is supposed to mean a ‘ nataka ’ as suggested by 
Sri. Govinda Pai, for the obvious reason that the original in Sanskrit 
is a drama and the verse translated into Kannada is as if spoken by 

1. djsdsijiji 53^^;=^ 

2. M. Govind Pui. Kanmniu Natakada Halame. {Stage Centenary. Vol. If, p. 12. 

3. Ttiese truoslnted versos are <iuotod in full by Sri Clovinda I’ai in Ids article 
* Kminada Natakada Halartie ’ : Op., cit. p. 14. 

4. Wit JTiefrr rr? i 

—Chhandonudhdsana VII-6 last lino. 

5. M. Govinda Pai Op, cii, p. 15. 
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the character in the first person.* The Sanskrit Kavya always included 
nataka. 

It is thus noticed that by the lOth century A.D., plays were possib¬ 
ly rendered into Kannada from Sanskrit and that Natya Shastra was 
held in high esteem. The word ‘ nataka ’ was freely used and its signi¬ 
ficance was fully understood. Though there is no tangible evidence to 
confirm that the Kannada versions of Sanskrit plays were stayed, it 
cannot be concluded that they were translated for the sake of mere 
reading. Drama has always been a Drsya A'ai’jY/and the best method 
of serving a play was by staging it. If ever they staged those Kannada 
versions of Sanskrit plays, or in general, the ‘nataka’ in whatever 
form extant in those times, it would mean keeping the Kannada 
theatre alive. 

The inference that the post tenth century period had a flourishing 
Kannada Stage is substantiated by a few references of that time when 
Karnatak reaped a rich harvest of merited literature. Pampa, Ponna 
and Raima who reigned the literary scene of the 10th century A. D. by 
contributing Clianipoo Kavya perhaps resisted the drama-form lest 
they be only the imitators of their stalwart predecessors in the 
Sanskrit literature Yet their classics do contain in parts, a pronounced 
dramatic element. They freely used the word nataka. The dance of 
Ncelanjane is described as a n^aka by Pampa in his Adipurdna ( IX- 
45 ). Ponna compared the moon-rise to the opening of a dramatic 
performance.- In the words of Shri K. G. Kundangar, 

“ He compares the stars to flowers scattered by him 

(Sutradhara) on the stage; he compares the receding darkness 
to the up-going curtains; and he compares the four divisions of 
the night to the four acts of the drama. 

Ranna, the third giant of the great trio, made a mention of a 
Nataka Vidhi in his Ajita PurdnaA He also brought essentially 
darmatic characters in his Sdhasa Blieerna Vijaya like Kanchuki 
( Aswasa 1 and 2 ) and Vidusaka ( Aswosa 2 ) and made them appear 
though not warranted by the situation. It is surmised by scholars that 
Ranna had the drama-form in mind while setting to writing his 

1. Ibid, p. 15. 

2. SMnti Purana : VIII - 71. 

3. K. G. Kundanagar; ‘ Development of Kannada Drama ’ 

J. B. B. K. A. S. — IV — P. 313. 

Ajita Purana, V — 6, 
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Scihasa Bhecma Vijaya but biter, changed it for the Champoo form. 

Durgasimha in his Kannada Fanchatcuiini (1145)^ made a men¬ 
tion that the queens Mahadevi and Roopadevi played the roles of 
Seeta and Rama for self entertainment. The words used in this context 
are Kt:takatHitakamana(li‘^i\\\d they suggest the popularity ot inythlogical 
characters as dramatic heroes and heroines. The reference of Durga¬ 
simha is eloquent regarding the genuine love for the drama in Karna¬ 
taka in his times. If ‘Nataka' was rmt so popular, Durgasimha 
would not have used the word in his work. Moreover, it is the queens 
that impersonated Seeta and Rama and their ncitaka was krtaka in 
contrast w ith perhaps the genuine performance at the court with all 
its paraphernalia. The reference is valuable as it indicates a flourishing 
theatre possibly in the court of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalla whose 
patronage Duraasimha enjoyed. 

Fanehatanira mentions also the name iof an earlier Kannada 
writer—Kannamayya, who composed the ' delightfuT Malavi 
Madhavci}^ The date of the composition is about 900 A.D. according to 
Sri (jovinda Pai.‘ Jayakcerti also made a mention of the Karndta 
Mdliifi Madhavu in his Chhandbnusasanu. In spite of the incompati¬ 
bility in the names Malavi and Malati, a close similarity in the titles 
suggests that the Malaxi Mudhava of Kannamayya might have been 
a rendering into Kannada, of the Malati Miidhayci of Rhavabhooti. 
Even if the play was conceived independently by Kannamayya^' w ith 
its theme based on llie marriage of Krishna ( Madhava ) with the 
princess of Malava ( Malavi ) as inferred by Sri Pai, it would evident- 
1\ have been a play in Kannada, thus taking the Kannada drama back 
to about 9()() A. D. 

So far, the available evidences indicate the Kannada drama as it 


3. 


Sri, (.tux inuii I'jii jmts it lnuU t«.’ lO’il A.I>. — Op. cif. p. 10. 

— Piwrltatdutra : Tf C-lifipter in llie st<.>ry of Ajit fl. p. 104.5, 
Sj d iOw ^ 'id V Oj C i ^ i?.' V 


cj li..! dvJ ^ iJ J 


vj • * 


4, (.loviiula Pai : Op. cil. |>. 10. 

5, Kiinnatnayya was ideritiiieU l.)y .H. Ninasiinliacharya with ‘Kornaparja ^ 

lln‘author of Aemi'tiafha Par<hja { Karjiataka Karichrite Vol. 1 p. 130): 
Sri Oovinda I'ni disiiLTfCos with thi.-? and ojut.es tliat Kannamayya and 
Kanioparvii \\efo di.llf,Torit f»oot->. —Govinda Pai Op. cit. f). 10. 
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mostly existed in the court theatre. Had there been in Kannada a 
drama-form before 900 A. D., surely, Kaviraja Martha of Nrpatunga 
the earliest extant Kannada work would have made a mention of it. 
Nrpatunga however recalls with gratitude a number of poets who pre¬ 
ceded him.^ Some of these poets who arc believed to have written 
‘ Kavyas ’ might have written drama also as ^ Kavya ’ must have included 
‘ Nataka ' even in Kannada, because of the pressing influence of the 
Sanskrit language particularly in reading the connotation of words. It 
is thus possible that Nrpatunga did not make a special and separate 
mention of Nataka. Viewing this from another angle, it is convincing 
that the life of a people, with regard to their art and culture in particular, 
would neither grow nor fall all too suddenly. Visible traces of art and 
culture are embedded in the invisible ]>ast, and thus, if some tangible 
traces of the existence of drama could be found in the early lOth 
century, the tradition must have found its roots further back in the past; 
but the absence of earlier evidences to the written drama or the court 
theatre leads one to consider as to w'hether the court theatre had its 
beginning in Karnatak only after the Sanskrit plays had come to be 
known all over. From those early days to the recent times of Mitra- 
vinda Govinda, representative Sanskrit plays seem to have been transla¬ 
ted into Kannada from time to time, obviously for the stage. Along with 
the Kannada versions of Sanskrit plays, original Sanskrit ])lays like 
Jandmvati Kalycuiam were also put on the stage by the court theatre; 
and besides both these, a specialised ‘dance-drama ' that went by the 
name ‘Nataka’ was always popular in the royal court. This type 
Nrtya-nataka or Theme-dance that included music and gesture 
enjoyed a predominant position and immense popularity in the court 
theatre from about the 12th century to 17th century possibly at the cost 
of prose-plays. It is not improbable, as Sri Bendre suggested, that the 
steady development of Gandharvaydna from the times of Chalukyas of 
Kalyani on the one hand, and the advent of the Vaishnava methods of 
Kathd keertaue, hhdv'firtyay hhav-i^eeta and hhciv-kathci on the other, 
contributed considerably to the popularity of the dance-drama for a long 
time from the 12th century.- The court thus preserved a theatrical 
tradition and nursed it as an important institution of literary and 

—Kavirajamarga VII 33. 

2. Sri. D. K. Betidro: Kannada Nalakada Prurambhakdla : Jayanti : Sept. 1050* 
pp. 144 40. 
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cultural life from very early times and almost definitely, from the 8th 
century A.D. If ever there existed a theatre in Karnatak earlier than 800 
A. D., it must have been the folk theatre which now demands a fuller 
consideration. 

The Folk Theatre: 

Even if the court theatre produced Kannada versions of Sanskrit 
plays it was meant for the entertainment of the privileged elite. The 
common man perhaps had no access to the court theatre, as some 
times, queens and kings played roles therein.^ This explains the 
development of the folk stage independent of the court theatre which 
was at best meant exclusively for the ‘classes ’ and not the ‘ masses 
Yet, there seems to have been an inevitable contact between the theatre 
of the ‘ classes ’ and that of the ‘masses’ with a compelling mutual 
innuence. The contact was perhaps two-fold. The court, as a 
patron of the folk theatre, invited representative folk troupes to stage 
shows for the benefit of its own privileged audiences. Dashanitarada 
Ncitaka mentioned by Govinda Vaidya,- Taikitnda Ndtaka\ which was 
possibly performed at the court of Vijayanagar^ and evidences of gifts 
of lands to rural actors are in support of this inference. Secondly, the 
very methods of the presentation of plays on the court stage would 
have been influenced by the methods of the folk theatre which had had 
a deeper antiquity. 

It has been accepted that the folk stage is the earliest form of the 
theatre in any country. Following the same retrogressive method of 
enquiry from the known to the unknown, we come across references 
that prove the existence of a flourishing folk stage in the coastal tract 
of Karnatak in the 19th century. It may be noted again in this connec¬ 
tion that the professional theatre of Maharashtra is clearly the outcome 
of the folk ihctre of Karnatak, for the Rajasaheb of Sangli, on witness¬ 
ing performances of the Kannada Yakshagana in 1842, gave a shape 
to the Marathi stage. The coastal folk parties inspired into existence 
the professional stage of North Karnatak also. A letter written by 
Krishnaraja VVodeyar III of Mysore to Manjeshwara Hegde of Dharma- 

1. Veera Ballala, tlie famous Hoysaia king is referred to as m talented actor in 

the Sorab Inseription dated 1208 A. D. 

Epigraphia Karnatika : Sorub Inscription, No. 28. 

2, Govinda Vnidya : ‘ Kanleerava Narasardja Vijaya' { 1048 A, D. ) XXI • 118. 

a. Cheruvu Belgal Inscription of Karnool Taluq ( 1514 A.D, ). T. T. 8arma : 

Jayakarnalal' 1—4 
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sthala in 1867^ indicates that a party of folk artists came from the 
coast to the Mysore Durbar in the year 1812 and settled there perform¬ 
ing Dasavatciradii dta or Yakshagana . 

YakshagAna: 

Yakshagana, the most picturesque mode of our folk theatre, 
nourished in the 18th and 19th centuries. The life and literary compo¬ 
sitions of Parti Subba, a great composer-exponent of Yakshagana, who 
lived from about 1760 to about 1820 give evidence of the high esteem 
which the art commanded.- The chiselled features of his compositions 
indicate that Yakshagana was a perfected art by the 19th century. His 
predecessors like Gerusoppe Shantayya and Madhavadasa ol IJdipi 
had earned a name for their art and skill in Yakshagana composi¬ 
tions.'^ Yakshagana was well known in early 17th century also, lor 
a mention of it is made by Govi/ula Dixitu, author of Sangceia 
Siulhv ( 1628 A. D. )d Jt is significant that Govinda Dixita observed 
that Yakshagana was a special type of music. Dr. Raghavan also 
mentions of another musician by name Anjancya who is said to have 
observed that Yakshagana was a perfected style of music.'^ Govinda 
Dixita observed that Raghimatha Nayaka, the Yuvaraja of Tanjorc 
composed a YakshagSna by name Rukmiiii Krishna Vivaha.^' It is 
said that Mummadi Timma composed a Yakshagana in 1665. Nt) 
more details about the composer or his work are available. A poet by 
name Su/ai^od liiriyanna is believed to have composed two prahandhas, 
Krish/id/jiina and Rukmini Swayamvava in Shalivahana Shaka 1685 
( 1763 A. D. )." These evidences indicate that Yakshagana was an 
established mode of the folk stage by the 17th century and that it was 
essentially musical in foini. Even today, the composition ot Yaksha¬ 
gana is essentially musical in written form, set ]i\ Kanda and Vrtta: 
but during the performance, verses are interpreted in prose by the 
participants. 

Daicivatdrada dta: Yakshagana illustrated the ten Aavaidrs or 
incarnations of Vishnu and so, it is also known by the name Dasava- 
tdrada dta. There is a significant reference to ‘ Dasavatarada ata ’ 

1. The letter is reproduced by Shri Muliya Timmnppa\ya : Parti Siibha. p. 121. 

2. M. Timinappayya : Ibid p. 7 8. 

3. E. P. Rice : KanarcH' LlUratitrc ( Heritage of India Scries ) p. 100. 

4. V. Raghavan: Yakshagana—Jayakarnatak XTI-II, p. 5. 

5. V. Raghavan : Ibid. p. 5. 

6. M. Tiinmappayyn : Op. cit. j>. 24. 

7. K . Balkrishna : * Krishndrjuna^ — Janapragati, September 6tli 1954. 
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made by (Jovimla yaiclya^ the court poet of Kanteerava Narasaraja, that 
his patron king witnessed a Dasavamrada Nataka performed ‘with 
a grandeur beyond description "d Kings of Mysore had perhaps 
extended patronage to DaimUdrada Ata from even before the times 
of Kanteerava Narasaraja. There must have been an established tradition 
of having such performances in the palace.^ Govinda Vaidya, while 
narrating the modes of theatrical entertainment in the Mysore palace, 
mentions several other types like Kattalcyata, Piridu Probanda and 
Jakkin'hRajakcera which indicate some prevailing types of performan¬ 
ces ‘close to Yakshagana / as is suggested by Sri. Betgeri Krishnasarma.*^ 
Nddcidiy^ala Nataka: About a hundn^d years prior to the times of 
Govinda Vaidya, Ratnakara Siddha possibly referred to Yakshagana in 
the Asfhdna Sandhi of his Bharaiesha Vaihiiava ( 1577 A. D. ). 
The word Yakkadigani used by him would perhaps indicate a troupe 
of Yakshagana performers. In still earlier times, Kumara Vyasa the 
great composer of the epic Mahcihharata in Kannada, who lived 
possibly in the 15th century, provides evidences to the existence of a 
flourishing folk theatre in his times. His reference to Nddddiyala 
Nataka would suggest a ‘ drama of the people ’ or plays of the folk- 
theatre.^ Kumara Vyasa used the word Javanike to denote possibly the 
curtain that was used for the stage."’ In the words of Sri Govinda Pai- 

Add dod 

—Kftnli t ravd Narasaraja Vijaya 
Hrtited by |)r. R. Sliainasliastri lOliCi XXl-118. p. 409. 

“ In I bo kailiat; of lielluilli of Ahickonzie rollection, there is a reference to the 
Oa-vavatara clrarna . During the reign of the Sorle chief Raniachandra 
Nayaka, the Chennapatna fort was built on the south of Devikore. When the 
Ihdarur chief—\ ec'ra.bliadra Nayaka—went to VijH])ur, v. liere he pleased th< 
Badshalj by arranging for the perforina>ice of tfie. Dasflvatdr dranta, the 
BadshaJj l>oing very much pleased, helped him, to drive off his enemies. ... 

( this must be ) long ]>efore 1720 A. D. i. f‘., sornewlioro about the latter half 
of the 17tfj century’ ’ M Govindarao : Yakshagana in Karnatat 
Annals of Oiental Re.soarcli, University of Madras, Vol X 1952 53. Part II. 

3. Hetgeri Krishnasnrma: Karnataka Jnnajeevana pp. 145-154. 

4. djs 

It is of interest that Die li^nglisli stage had its first curtain in 1577, about 
a hundred years alter vhe times of Kumara Vyasa. 

‘ Theatre’—Encyclopaedia of Universal Knowledge. 
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“ it plays were not staged in Kannada, and if they were not 
highly popular, Kuinara Vyasa would not have drawn analogies 
from the stage as often as he has done ^ 

A detailed description of the Nalaka given by Nijaguna Shivayogi 
in his ViYcka Chintwnaui ( 1500? ) dealt with a distinct type of 
dance-drama which was termed Shuddha ITcshya ( purely native) and 
indicated that the author referred to a folk-form of entertainment close 
to Yakshagana.^ As even today, the temple was the seat of cultural acti¬ 
vities in the village in olden limes, and possibly, plays were staged to 
please the presiding deity of the village or city. Speaking of tlu? theatre 
that tioLirished in the 13th century. Dr. B. A. Saletorc observed: 
“ From very early times in South India, dramatic art has been 
associated with temples and royally. In the days of Rajaraja 1 and 
Parakesarivarman, dramas were acted in temples. The Rani^asthala 
or the stage is mentioned in Karnataka in A. D. 1225. There is no 
denying the fact that both in the Tamil and Karnataka, dramas 
were acted in early times •* 

Earlier to this in the 12th century, A^yala in his Chandra- 
prahhd Parana ( 1199?) mentioned that the king Ajitasena was 
Hsicniny, to a Yakkalagana. The latter was possibly an interpreter or 
the of Yakshagana.* Ahhinava Panipao^\\\c,Qi\v]y 12th century 

also referred to YaPkalagdna in his Mallindtlm PardnaP About two 
hundred years prior to the times of Abhinava Pamapa, a very significant 
reference to native drama came from Nrpatunga the author of Kaviraja 
Mcirga (9th century). While discussing various forms of Kavya, 
Nrpatunga made a significant mention of a particular form called 
Ndipagarana with its ditferent aspects like Bcdandcgahha, Chaltdna, 
Bdkinegahha and Melvddu. It is a point worth noting that these forms 
arc not found in Sanskrit poetics, and so, arc believed to be deshya or 

1. Sliri. Govinda Pni : Oj). <*it. ]>]>. 10-11. 

2. “. 

dt)dori sj . 

eS:)^e3^^ .” 

3. 11. A. Saljitore : Social and Palificttl Life in Vijayanagar Empire Jl. ]>. 414. 

Quoted by Sliri. Govinda Ptii : Op. eit. 

5. “ o^j=?^^t)nT)W?!cdDo ” 
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indigenous to Karnatak.^ 

Epigraphical references of Pattailkal near Badami pay a glorious 
tribute to one Natesevya of the 8lh century who had mastered the art ol 
dancing and acting. The inscription is categoricalnn its mention that 
‘ he alone was the dancer and the very best among the actors on the 
face of the earth'. - The two dilferent words deliberately used in the 
inscription— Nartaka and Nata arc obviously meant to convey two 
clitTerent shades of meaning. As Sri Panchamukhi interpreted, Nata- 
sevya was perhaps both a ‘ teacher of dramaturgy and unequalled in the 
art of dancingIt is probable that this inscription was with reference 
to an artist who represented the folk theatre which, like the Dance 
drama of the court, demanded an iniimaie understanding of both the 
arts, in any case, the inscription provides a definite suggestion that 
there was a clear distinction between the art of dance and that of acting 
which was well appreciated by people as early as in 800 A.D. Secondly, 
that there was a form of drama even at that time--a dance-drama that 
went very closely with the present Yakshagana is also suggested. The 
Pattadkal inscription thus indicates a nourishing folk theatre in the 
7th and 8lh centuries. 

200-400 A. D,.‘ The earliest a\ailable mention of a folk-perfor¬ 
mance according to the late Sri. Kcrodi Subba Rao, a noted critic and 
composer of Yakshagana, is in the ilarivamsha Puruna of the Bhaga- 
vata ( bet. 200 and 400 A. D. ) wherein there is a leference to a 
Bhagavatar mdu under the leadership of Bhadra Nata. The troupe 
enacted Riimayana as a pan of llm planned scheme to slay Vajrana- 
bhasura, a powerful Danava.^ This reference is in support of the 
antiquity and popularity of Bliagvafara mela which must have been a 
close variant of the present Yakshagana. 

References enumerated above indicate the existence of the folk- 
stage along with the court-stage. It is natural that even before the 
court theatre came into being—possibly owing to the influence of the 


...” ' "" 
ro 

3. K. S. Pciiii hnniiikhi: Progress of Research in lionihnij Kiirnatak from lUil 

to —Part 1 Page 53. 

1. Keri>di Subbi Rao: l akifhagartaJa IfuUu : Rayijabhoomi . Nov, 1925. p, 80. 
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Sanskrit drama the folk theatre jiad developed on its own lines. It is 
not improbable either, as already suggested, that the folk theatre did 
influence the court theatre, if not with its very inception, at least with 
regard to the modes of play-presentation. 

D A N CI:S O I- K A R l ] N A T A K 

The suggestion that the folk theatre of Karnatak is older than that 
of the court is agreed upon by many Kannada scholars, but the question 
would be as to how lar the one is older than the other. Thougli it is 
not possible to confirm that ancient modes of' the folk theatre could 
be anywhere close to the ones in the recent two hundred years 
either in the play-pattern or its presentation, it can be accredited that 
there was a form of folk entertainment—perhaps a combination of 
some dance and some music. This inference is supported by the Tamil 
classic Silappadik'Jrani of the early years i>f the Christian Era which 
bears a significant reference to the Kannada actresses and dancers w’ho 
entertained Sanguttuvan, the C'hera king at the Nilgiri hills which is 
said to have formed a part of the Kannada-speaking area even at the 
times of the Sangam Literature.' The Chera king was possibly on a 
visit to the Nilgiris when the Kotihan, Karnaia and the Kiuhr^a —men 
and womcn-dancers and actresses, a hundred and twenty in all, 
w'aited on him. Silappuilikdrani presents an elegant description of the 
‘dance and music‘ make up and costumes ' and ‘appearances and 
acting ’ of these ‘ nati ' and ‘ nanaki \ 

“ The fierce Karunatar in their respective dresses and ornaments 
and actresses whose dark curly hair was loosely w'oven with shining 
garlands, whose incipient breasts were adorned with (jewelled) 
chains and whose long eyes resembled carps, sang. 

The reference is evidently to a group of folk artists who possibly 
staged a ndtaka which was full of dance and music to entertain the 
visiting king. Both dance and music seem to have had a predominance 
in their entertainment. In fact, they go together to form the essential 
feature of the indigenous folk art—the deshya type. It is also signifi- 

r 

cant that the Ncitya Sastra of Bharata stresses the same elements, 
dance and music, as the fundamental aspects of the original Sanskrit 
theatre. 

1. V. R. H, Dixitnr ; Karnataka in Ancient Tamil fyileialnre : P«*o<‘cociing8 
and TranBlatione of the Oriental Confereiu e Vol. X. p. 434, 

2. V. R, R. Dixitnr : Silappadikdram : p. 297. 
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YakkalacAna—Dakshina gAna : 

The term Yaksha^atiu is of particular significance while discuss¬ 
ing the antiquity of the folk theatre. As Govinda Dixita suggested, 
Yakshagana must have represented a specific type of \^ana or music, 
perhaps vitalised with some vigorous dance. Yakshas are believed to 
have been the inhabitants of the South. Kubera, their lord, having 
been defeated by Ravana of Lanka, himself a Yaksha, is said to have 
fled with a section of Yakshas to the North and settled in Alakavati at 
the foot of the Himalayas. This suggestion is symbolic in its support 
of the movement of the Southern people to the north before the Aryan 
advent. And, it is those who trekked on to the north that had to face 
the adventurous Aryans and submit themselves to the superior force. 
It was during the period of ‘ Aryanisation' that the conquerors im¬ 
printed their stamp on many an indigenous custom and art, religion and 
language. That was a period of supreme domination of the Sanskrit 
language and the Mar<^a style in music and art. Ihe indigenous people 
almost lost their original entity under the Aryan culture. Their arts 
which were deshya or purely native in form, had to undergo a gradual 
transformation to meet half way the Mdn^a style of the Aryans. 
Even today, the word deshya or dcsi is used to distinguish the original 
Dravidian form from the May^a style. " Yaksha Gana' might have 
been the original ‘ desi ’ music closely associated with the Yakshas. 
The fact that ‘ Yakkalagami ’ or ' Jakkalagana ' * was extant only in 
South India and that not a trace of it is found in the North, suggests 
that it was essentially what could be Dokshina Gdfuy or the Music of 
the South. It had perhaps developed on lines so independent that it 
caught the attention of the Aryans as something very striking. 

N Ai eagarana : 

Among the available names that signify the folk entertainment, 
the term ‘ Nalpagarana ’ mentioned by Nripatunga is the oldest. The 
term is made of two distinct words — Nal to denote ^ Nad ‘ Nadu' or 
country, and Pay^araua to denote talk or acting with an emphasis on 
humour. The word ‘ Pagarana ' is taken to have derived from the 

1. A sti'fingo j)Hrallol IS found in ihcj-orni Jakkana Silpa wliich indicates a 
typically South Indian style of sculpture. Jt is nttributed to a sculptor 
‘Jjikkana ’ or ‘ Jrdcunacharyu ’ ( Jukkana arhCtra ) who has yet remained a 
legendary ligufe standing for the Style of the Soiith in arcliitecturo. The 
name Jakkuna however, occurs but once *in the inscription of tJio Mrda- 
8aijke.shwara Temple of Turuvekoro, built in 12C0 A. D. ( Mysorc'Oazefleer ) 

\ ol, II. Historical part 1, p. 316. ) 
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Sanskrt word ‘ Prakaraiiu \ one of the Dasarupaka mentioned by 
Bharata and explained by Keith as “ the bourgeois comedy, a comedy 
oi manners. In this sense, the spirit of Pai^arana or Hagarana is the 
same as that of Prakarana/ but the term NaPpagara/ju, set in ‘Old 
Kannada ’ suggests a great antiquity for the word " Pagarana If it 
ever was a pure Dravidian word, it is not improbable that like many 
other Prakrt words that passed on to the ^Sanskrt vocabulary during 
the process of ' Aryanisalion it may have as well passed on to 
Sanskrt to become ‘ Prakarana \ If it was so, Nulpagarana would 
indicate the oldest form of the folk theatre which was indigenous 
{Dcsyu)\ but even if it was otherw'isc, the Na!pagarana remains a 
‘ Pagarana ' played and relished by the entire ‘ nal ' or ‘ nad ' thereby 
suggesting a type of eiUertainmcnl enjoyed by the entire Kannada 
country as mentioned by Sri Muliya Timmappayya.- 

OliJl CTlONS ANf3 Satisi ACnoN : 

It is thus possible that Nalpagarana had become a popular 
mode of theatrical ciitertainmeiU by the times of Nrpatunga and that 
it might have grown side by side with the earlier Yakkalagana, the 
original indigenous music of the Yaksas, or the Music of the South. 
These indigenous modes of the Dravidian theatre might have been 
Nourishing even before the advent of the Aryans. Two objections arc 
usually raised against placing the folk modes of Karnatak—especially 
Yaksagiina- earlier to Sanskrt drama. The first objection is that the 
themes of Yaksagana as seen today, arc all borrowed from the nuirga 
literature, from the epics composed in Sanskrt, and the second, 
that no script of the Yaksagana composed before the 18th century is 
available, while a number of plays in Sanskrt, and in some cases, 
excerpts of their renderings into Kannada arc indeed available.'* At the 
outset it may be said with regard to the first objection, that the present 
form of Yaksagana could not have been the same as that of the 
ancient Yakkalagana, though with its inevitable bearing on the latter. 
The old themes of ‘ Yakkalagana ’—the ‘ Music of the South ’ might 

1. Tho word Haqarana is the Jater form of ‘Pagarana.’ and even today it 
has retained tho eonnotation of ‘ humorous talk’, ‘ coquetry ’ and ‘ehoap 
acting \ Kunjura Vy^'isa used the word to sugge.st tlie same meaning in Snhhd 
Farm—when Duryodhana wTio became a ‘ laugliiiig-stock ’ at the court of 
Yudhisthira unfolded his grief to his father. 

2. M, Tirnmappayya : Parti Subba, P. 29. 

3. Rarnnchandra Bliatta Hasanagi : Yakmndf aka gain. Pp. 37-39. 
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have been in praise of superior powers, festivals, social habits, tribal 
wars and such others prevalent in folk-lore even today. Alter the 
Sanskrt language and literature became popular in the South, themes 
from tlie Epics and Puninas must have been immediately accepted here, 
because of their rich dramatic qualities and scope for presentation. 
New themes were perhaps thus borrowed and presented through the 
indigenous and mastered methods of dance and music. The Sanskrt 
literature, thus, might have brought only a fresh flood of rich themes 
to the already existing indigenous modes of entertainment. 

The second objection regarding the non-availability of scripts 
of Yaksagiina compositions ofantiquity could be convincingly explain¬ 
ed, for the tradition of preserving the folk art and literature has always 
been by orally passing it down from generation to generation. Even 
today, not all the folk songs are written but they arc just sung, taught 
and remembered. It is true that during the transmission of the art 
from generation to generation, a part of the original is lost. But it is 
inevitable and that is how art is changing eternally, yet its soul remain¬ 
ing the same forever. 


Natya : 

Several other considerations contribute to the inference that there 
was a great tradition of drama with the Dravidians in South India. The 
word natya is significant, for it has derived from the root word Nat 
which is non-aryaii and yet, it is only the word ' Natya ’ that has a wider 
connotation than even ‘Nrtya’ which is derived from the Sanskrt 
root word ' Nrt WlhWc Nrtta stands for mere dancing and Nrtiya 
for dancing with gesture, it is ' Natya ’ which has a got)d proportion of 
drama in it on account of its including Anukarana or imitation : imitation 
in dress and costumes, manners, methods and even talking.^ In addition, 
Natya has a theme of its own and invokes Rasa unlike " Nrtya ’ which 
invokes only hhava. 'Nat' and ' Nata ’ are non-Aryan w'ords and it 
is significant that the term ' Nata ’ is also the name of a South Indian 
clan with which another clan by name Kanna or Karna amalgamated 
itself to form the name of a new people called Kaniatas who worshipped 
Ihc Bull and also Shiva, the Nataraja. 

'Ofi' a -i> a 

B. Soetaram. Nataraja : PrabiMhu Karnakih XXXJ-S. p. 68. 
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NatarAja : 

Nataraja who is an aspect of Shiva is essentially a Dravidian God 
and possibly the presiding deity of a clan called ‘ Natas \ Megas- 
thenes and other Greek chroniclers identified Shiva or Nataraja with 
their own Dionysus, the God of the Greek DramaA I he identity is 
due to the fact that Nataraja is the presiding deity of the Indian—and 
particularly the Dravidian drama. These evidences suggest that ancient 
people of the South, particularly of Karnatak had a tradition of drama 
and a fascination for it. When they came in close contact with the 
Aryans during the period of " aryanisationit is possible they gave 
something of their indigenous theatrical traditions to the invaders. 

Dravidian CoNikiiiuriDN to Natya Sasira: 

Nafya Sastra of Bharata is considered the Jifth VT'da, thereby 
clearly suggesting that it was not in the original Aryan fold. Bharata 
and Ills hundred soius { evidently a clan ) who staged the first drama on 
the occasion of Indra Dhvajotsava did not enjoy the same Vedic status 
as the ' pure ' /Aryans. These hints also strengthen the inference tliat 
the Dravidians might ha\c given their theatrical traditions to the Aryans. 
Natya Sdstra itself is said to bear an eloquent testimony to its incor¬ 
porating Dravidian dramatic methods. Sri. A. R. Krishna Shaslri 
supports the view on account of the following reasons-— 

1. The technique of the Kannada vP>ayalata ' the Tamil 
‘ Terukkattanr and the Tclugu ‘ Veethi nataka ’ very 
closely resemble the modes and technique elaborated by 
Natya Sastror 

2. “ A number ol strange words that occur in the Natya 
Sastra suggest that the latter must have taken some 
Dravidian Satva. " 

3. Looking at the variety and originality of the Dravidian 
metres, music and dance, one would feel that they had a 
richer wealth of the art of dance and drama—than the 

1. Oarribridgo Indian History : Vol. 1. p. 4ia and 422. 

2. A. II. Krishna Shnstri: Samskrta Ndtakff, p, 48. 

.oJj^ASfjd od^^ssjndi^d. ddi^dfj 

a5(s*id dod^, dfisd, djidond dddsJjj gg s(:id cuft 

.’ d{i^d:—‘ dor<d-»*ii- ’• January 1934 . p. 5(1. 
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Aryans. In the Aryan and non-Aryan process of mutual 
exchange, many a non-Aryan God and Risi found a place 
in the Aryan hcirarchy and so, it is not improbable that 
the Aryans borrowed the great theatrical traditions of the 
Dravidians. Once taken, they made it their own by mould¬ 
ing it into a. new shape. In other words, the so called 
marga should have been evolved out of the contact with 
the desya. 

Among the significant contributions possibly made by the ancient 
Dravidian theatre to Sanskrt Dramaturgy are perhaps modes of 
dancing and music, devotional themes and important characters like 
S'utradhara and Viilhusidia. South India, and particularly Karnatak 
is the home of the Bliakti movement and the soil always had the seed 
of this movement centuries before the Ddsas came up to preach. It is 
not improbable that the Aryans inculcated the Uhakii marga and based 
their plays on themes of hhakti after their close contact with the 
Dravidians. The folk theatre of Karnatak has still preserved some 
relics of such ancient performances of the Dasas. 

SCtradhAra: 

The Sutradhara of Sanskrt drama, as his name suggests, should 
be responsible for the most important part in the production and 
presentation of the play, but actually, he is not very important there. 
Apart from his appearance in the beginning of the play to invoke the 
blessing of Gods and to conduct formalities with the audience, he is 
seldom seen on the stage again. But in the Blidgavafara cita or 
Yaksaglina and Doddata of Karnatak, the Bluigavata even today 
justifies the name Sutradhara, as he is seen on the stage from the 
beginning of the performance to the end of it. Bhagavata is the virtual 
Sutradhara of the show having a complete control on the stage as well 
as the artist. He is responsible for the movement of the play and its 
climax. It is the Bhagavata who prompts every character to self- 
expression in Jiction and conversation and in short, he conducts the entire 
performance. In this sense, the Bhagavata of Yaksagana is the 
Sutradhara. The responsibility and contribution of the Bhagavata 
seems to have prompted the Aryans to retain him in their plays with 
the name Sutradhara, .but gradually they must have stripped him of 
his responsibilities until more modern methods Hkc the character himself 
making a self- introduction and singing his own songs-werc introduced. 
.\s there could not be a substitute for invoking the blessings of Gods 
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and making preliminary inlrodiiclions to the audience in the beginning 
of the play, the ‘ Sutradhara' had lobe retained but he uytv confined 
only to Pt’rva raiv^a. 

Natya Sastra laid a great emphasis on music and dance in drama, 
but the later Sanskrt plays did not lay the same emphasis on these 
‘ fundamental ’ aspects of drama. It cannot be said whether the chang(‘ 
was due to reformatory elTorts of later playwrights who recognised non- 
Aryan elements in the Matvei Silsira. But the folk theatre of Karnatak, 
however, has even today in its known forms like Gowbcyiiniy Yaksa- 
ylina and Doddatu, treats dance and music as the fundamental aspects 
of its drama. The earliest modes of the folk theatre of Karnatak must 
have attracted the attention of the Aryans who eagerly borrowed the 
fundamentals and gave them their own magic toucli. 

This discussion suggests that the antiquity of the folk theatre 
of Karnatak possibly goes far earlier to the dale of the compilation of 
Nafya Sastra, That the folk theatre did truly represent the life and 
arts of the people to whom it belonged is considered in the following 
chapter. 
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Peoplk: 

Folk, the ethnic term suggests a group of kindred people forming 
a tribe or a nation; now generally used with reference to a primitive 
stage of social organisation, especially to those emerging from the tribal 
state (Webster). This description suggests that the ‘folk people’ 
would collectively be the masses of people of " lower ’ culture in a 
homogeneous social group, a people bounded together by ties of race, 
language and religion ; and a group, the great proportion of which 
tends to preserve its indigenous and characteristic Ibrms of civilization, 
custom, 'arts, crafts and tradition unchanged from generation to 
generation. 

Theatr! : 

Folk Theatre is tlie theatre of the masses and is also called ‘The 
Village Theatre‘ The Rural Theatre' and ‘The Peoples' Theatre'. 
Tlie folk tlieatrc usually reflects on the past of a country's theatre 
and forms the basic structure of the professional and amateur theatres 
of the urban area. It is a live-spring which continually supplies the dau 
vital to its counterparts. It preserves, rejuvenates and inspires the 
cultuial achievement of the people, it forms the source and supplies 
resources for the progress of theatrical art. 

‘ Real India lives in her villages,' because the village houses the 
folk with all its ‘soft green of the soul ' of culture, art and tradition. 
It is the village that has protected the folk arts—the dance, music and 
drama in their original simplicity and sublime glory. Dance, especially, 
is the most original, spontaneous and universal method of expression 
of joys of life and that has yet remained the treasure of the village. 
The mainstay of the folk theatre is its dance—be it ritual, religious or 
secular. 

Origin in Ritual: 

“ The origin of the theatre .is to be found in the religious and 
ceremonial cult through which primitive peoples of all times have 
sought to promote the welfare of the tribe by incurring the favour of 
deities and placating the spirit of evil.^ To know the full implication 

1. Julius Hab— Nncyrlopardia of Social Sciencc’‘<, Vol. 13. p, 698. 
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of this remark of Julius Bab and also the raison d'etre of the folk 
theatre, it is essentia! to look into the working of the mind of the 
primitive man. 

1 he primitive man was guided possibly more by impulses and 
instinct than reasoning. Ignorance of the causation of the natural 
phenomena on the one hand and the lack of capacity for cogent reason¬ 
ing on the other, made the primitive man FFAR everything he did not 
properly understand. Fear was the dominant instinct that persuaded 
his activity; fear especially of hunger, sleep, sex and evils. Rituals, 
when analysed, show the effort of the primitive man to invoke the aid 
of the phenomenal powers to get their assistance in keeping the 
four-fold fears away from his doors, or to offer thunks when his 
wishes were fulfilled. There is perhaps no ritual which is not either 
an invocation or a (hanks-giving to an unearthly Power. 

Of the four, the fear of evil ( Bhaya ) dominated and gave rise 
to a number of rituals. The ritual was to please the evil spirit ( Devva ) 
which was understood to have been causing the evil, or to please its 
superior power (Deva ) which was capable of controlling it. It was 
natural that the ghost, a.master of evils was much feared and respected. 
The ghosts, in the eye of the folk, would express themselves by hurling 
an earthquake or a famine or casting a devouring plague. Both the 
individual and the community indulged in different rituals and worships 
to propitiate them in order to ward olTa battle, a famine or a disease 
and when relieved, joyous and grateful festivals of deliverance were 
celebrated. 

One of the most popular methods of humouring the ghost or 
thanking ‘ him’ was to sing his prayers and dance for his glory,—often 
in front of one of their own who was made to represent the ghost. It is 
in i\\h representation of the ghost and in the dance and music of the 
community, wc see the seed of drama. Even to-day, when mostly the 
original fear has made way for traditional faith, old modes and original 
forms of worship can be seen in the villages of Karnatak. Through 
their worship, the folk people have preserved their arts and expression; 
it is Jiercsome of the old archaic modes of the existing folk theatre are 
yet seen. 

The home of Rituals: 

The coastal region of Karnatak, with its thunderous skies, pouring 
rains, thick forests and dangerous valleys, intensely feels the presence 
of Phenomenal Powers, and so, has been the home of ghost-worship, 
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might be a totcmistic relic. Ghost is the presiding deity over destinies 
of man in many a coastal village and on several fixed occasions in the 
year, festive ceremonies called Kola, Nenui, Agel Tambali Bandi and 
Ayana are celebrated with great eclat. On all these occasions, the 
particular ghost Bhiita, when invoked, ‘ possesses ’ a dancer who is 
gorgeously dressed for the occasion and decrees through him the destiny 
of the individual and community. This institution of ghost-worship is 
one of the oldest in the coastal region, ‘ probably as old as ten thousand 
years ’ according to Shri Ranganath Punja who believes that the ghost 
worship travelled into the Middle East, to those prc-historic civilizations 
of Sumer, Ur and Egypt.^ It is in this ancient institution of ghost wor¬ 
ship we sec the original elements of the theatre,—its costume, dance, 
spoken word and the very idea of impersonation. 

Drama in Rituai.s: 

The coastal village has its sacred ‘ghost abode' { Bhiit sthana ), 
a small building measuring about twelve square yards. The only small 
door faces either to the East or West. There is a swing cot inside 
the abode on which is placed a figurine made of brass or bronze in the 
shape of human* being, tiger, boar or bison.- A priest ( Piijdri) wor¬ 
ships the figurine every day, but the real pomp and splendour is 
witnessed only on days of festivals like Kola. It is on that occasion 
the impersonator—called Maui is carefully dressed up in the gorgeous 
costumes mostly made of indigenous vegetations. He is also painted 
and decorated in the traditional manner. The colourful costume differs 
in detail in cases of different ghosts though the general pattern of it is 
roughly the same. When the impersonator comes into the arena to 
give ‘ faith and assurances \ he is taken to be directly under the in¬ 
fluence of the particular ghost.-^ The dancing party of men—called 
Nalke, all made up in the traditional massive costumes, with gag^ara 
tied up to the ankle and swords in hands, dance around ‘ the ghost ’ to 
the vigorous beating of Tamani the traditional drum. Songs of prayer- 
pdd-thane ( prarthane ) are sung in high pitched chorus—all in praise 
of the particular ghost. 

t, Rangaiiathti Punja: fifnltCiradham : Tcnhumldti. 11147; Pp. 68-74. 

2, Ttiat very ainiilar figures uro discovered in the sites of Mohenjodaro is 
significant. 

3. There are many ghosts ( Hhutas ). The prominent male ones are Annappa 
Jarantaye, Posa Maharayn, Magrandaye and kalkudu while the feinale ones 
are Ultaldi, Jurnadi, Kallurti, Hakteswari and Panjurli, The most ancient, 
powerful and feared ones are Jumadi and Panjurli. 
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The atmosphere will gradually grow into a state of intensity with 
the faster tempo of the drum-beat and the dance of Mani and Nalke. 
It is then that Mcmi will come to be ‘ possessed' to speak under the spell 
of the spirit. The whole thing is the new creation of an unearthly art, 
full of grotesque grandeur and tension.^ The verdict of Mani is 
respectfully obeyed and the Bhutasthana has yet remained a highly 
respected and strictly obeyed institution in the coastal village. 

The point for consideration here is the very basic idea of impersona¬ 
tion and the act of rousing a sentiment; a sentiment of heroism 
worked out by the ferocious dance of Mani whose whole body is 
employed as a harmonious means of expression. Though devotional 
initially, the dance vigorously works up into a climax of valour and it 
suggests that at one stage or the other, all other folk dances including 
Yaksagana have taken their basic patterns from the Bhuta dance. 

Shri Muliya Timmappayya considers in addition, that the make up 
and costumes of the ghost impersonator has imprinted its influence on 
Yaksagana,**^ 

The head-dress called Battalu Kirita worn by demons and villains 
{pratMiayaka) \n Yaksagana which seem to have evolved from the 
head-dress of Mani supports this inference. The indigenous colours 
called Karadala and Ingalika traditionally used for the make-up of 
Mani ’of Bhuta sthana arc also used by the Yaksagana artist for 
his make-up, and thirdly, the procession of the Bhuta and the Bhetala 
surrounded by the singing Nalkes would give a highly similar picture to 
that of the court scene in Yaksagana. These hints suggest that the oldest 
available ritual dance of the coasStal tract of Karnatak might have 
provided some of its motifs and characteristics which came to be fundti- 
mcntals of the later folk entertainments. 

NAG A NRTYA : The extant form of Naga Nrtya ( Cobra Dance ) 
of the southern coastal tract of Karnatak reminds one of the totem 
worship of ancient days. A class of people who are serpent-worshippers 
have great faith in the cobra, which, like the ‘ ghosts animates the 
devotees. Ndgana Patri is the specialist dancer who impersonates the 
cobra. The way the dancer moves his limbs, the way he twists and 
turns his body into wave-like movements of the serpent, makes one 


o;5o3i53'arJrf 

vsdoif: Tidd. nvr 
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2, Muliya Timmappayya: PanchaKajjdya ( 1927 ), p. 46. 
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doubt his having any rigid and brittle bones. Narayana Altai of Kota 
is said to be one of the pastmasters in the art of cobra-dance and while 
performing the dance, “ he looks a perfect King Cobra ( Kalinga ) with 
his fast rhythmic movements and supple twists. ” ^ 

It is said that while Naganrtya is performed with essential 
animation, real reptiles come from somewhere and present themselves 
to the dancer awaiting his dictates.^ 

Nagamandala is the festive occasion when the Nciga dance forms 
a part of the worship. The arena is traditionally decorated with 
coloured flour rangavalli and is made up for the performance. The 
dancer paints himself and comes out in the well matching costume to 
create a perfect make-belief. Other worshippers start singing and 
dancing around the Patri to the wild accompaniment of drums, and 
then, he joins moving about the decorated ground slowly. When the 
beating drum, the singing voice and the dancing steps work him 
up to a tension, he will be animated to show the miracle of his perfor¬ 
mance, all too stupefying to the spectator who lifts up his hands in 
devotion to God Cobra. Naganrtya like the Bhuta Sthana is a ritual 
dance-drama that is carried down from the past. The emphasis is not 
on entertainment in either case as the spectator is also the performer 
invariably. It is very likely that the Naganrtya also has given to the 
other folk entertainments including Yaksagana the motif of its dance, 
motion^ and also its indigenous musical instruments. 

“ Even the costumes of some of the Ndga meld resemble the 
ones used in Yaksagana Both Bhiita Sthdna and Naganrtya have 
remained the basic institutions of the folk theatre—with their imper¬ 
sonations, dances, make-up and costumes. With the full play of the 
rhythm and its fruitful results, they initiate their devotee-cum-specta- 
tors into a wild and curious experience, make them forget themselves, 
relieve them of their toil and move them over to a different world—thus 
fulfilling one of the fundamental purposes of the theatre. 

Drama in Dances : Karnatak has a rich legacy of folk dances. 


1. Shivaram Kararit- Hucchu Manmsina Hattu Mukhagalu —p. 24, 

2. Kumara Venkanna— ' Bhdratuda Janapada Nrtyagalu'; p, 31. 

3. The original dance * in which every motion was a word * as a form of 
expression has ‘ so completely perished that it is difficult to recall it even 
to the imagination ; modern dancing has nothing in common with it but 
motion. 

—H. W, Mabie— Short Studies in Literature, p. 160. 

4. Shivaram Karanth : Yahsagdnada Punarujjlvana —Karmaveera Annual 
1949, p. 28. 
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most of them ritual and many of them dramatic. The ‘ dramatic 
dances ’ are particularly colourful and impressive because of the 
costumes and make-up of the participants. The beating-drum is an 
inevitable accompaniment with fast and changing rhythms. The real 
* dramatic ’ element is noticed in the dance when the group divides 
into two camps, one replying to the other cither in music or in dance 
patterns. They cannot assume the full role of a drama. They do 
miss a chiselled plot ( though some of them like Malekucliyara Kunita 
and Paravantara Kuniia have their own broad themes), rehearsed 
dialogues and also a non-participating audience. They still fulfil a 
fundamental purpose of the theatre as a successful media of self- 
expression. They have also contributed patterns in music and dance— 
instruments, costumes and methods of make-up to the folk drama. 

The Coastal Tract: 

Prominent dramatic dances of the coastal region of Karnatak 
arc Holeyara Kunita and Harina-Shikariyara Kunita, both community 
dances with changing rhythms and meaningful but monotonous move¬ 
ment and gesture, Raneyara Kdlata —an emotional dance of the 
community in two camps, and Kudiyara Kunita —the war-dance of the 
tribe called Malekudiyas. The last is a typical dramatic dance with 
its intense movement, musical-climax and a fully developed sentiment 
of heroism. The beauty of all these dances is in the self-abandon of 
the participants. 

North Karnatak: 

Some of the dramatic dances of North Karnatak have pronounced 
themes or even clear-cut plots. Paravantara Kunita (dance of the 
Pramathas) is one such. On the occasion of the marriage of a son 
in the family aligned to God Virabhadra (particularly Godachi 
Virabhadra), five persons carrying earthen pots containing live coal 
will go in procession and the Paravantas keep dancing in front of 
them. Paravantas are dressed up like Shankhadayya with Trisula or the 
trident in hand.^ They dance vigorously to the accompaniment of the 
double drum called Sambala, They speak out riddles on the life of 
Virabhadra and answer them recitatively to the joy of surrounding 

1. Their holding Trimla and following the faith of Virabhadra is said to 
indicate that their s is a faith much preceding the Vlrai^aiva cult, and that 
they belong to the Pd^upata Pantlm which is closely related to 6aiva 
Pantha of Kashmir. 
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spectators. Another important dramatic element in this dance is the 
presence of the jester who throws funny riddles for the amusement 
of the people gathered. Thus, in this dance, there is a theme based on 
Vhahhadra, the sentiment of heroism, the humour of the jester and 
also a crowd of non-participating spectators. 

Vlramukha, a festive community-dance of the ‘ Ksatriya ’ tradition 
also has a theme of ‘winning a bride after fighting the battle’. This is a 
war dance in which men of the ‘ Ksatriya ’ families in the village 
participate. ‘ Viramukha’ is an impressive celebration on the occasion 
of a marriage, full of symbolic action. The dance rouses sentiments 
of vira and snigdra with its varying patterns, vigorous and colourful. 

The art of acting and articulation has been better achieved by per¬ 
formers of Yellammana Kunita who are followers of Goddess Yellamma 
at Soudatti in Bclgaum District. The dancer usually has on her head 
a big bronze pot full of water with a face-mould of the Godess lied 
around it. The artist dances to the accompaniment of indigenous 
musical instruments called Tuntuni and Chaudiki, singing all the while, 
in praise .of the Goddess. Datti Ata^ also called Bire Devara Kunita 
and Oggara Kunita^ ( Vyaghrayyana Kunita ) are two other prominent 
community dances full of dramatic elements with their colourful 
costumes, make-up and music. 

Mysore : 

Among the dramatic dances of pre-integrated Mysore, Rangada 
Kunita, Nandikol Kunita, Vira Makkala Kunita, Virahhadrana 
Kunita, Gdrudi Bomhe, Kolata and Mari Kunita are prominent. 
Among them the Kolata is the only community dance that has a 
group of chorus singers which resembles the chorus party of 
Bayalata. A colourful make-up and imposing costumes is the specia¬ 
lity of Virahhadrana Kunita, where the impersonator of Vira- 
bhadra with his red plait of hair, crown and bead necklaces receives 
devotion from his followers and dances vigorously, shouting songs 
and stories in praise of God Virabhadra. The beating-drum accom¬ 
panies him as in all the other dramatic dances. The only folk mode 
which uses masks is Vira Makkala Kunita in which three or four 
performers put on masks that bear glaring expressions of pride, joy or 

1, Performers of 0</.7«ra/iw>?27a of Devaragudda wear long coats, tight shorts, 
waist belts ( Kanchi ) and cover themselves with woollen blankets. A rope 
with bells tied at either ends is left hanging from the shoulder. TrUula and 
Damaruga are held in hands. They are also said to belong to the Pdaupata 
Pantha, 
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valour and dance like warrior-soldiers. Garudi Bombe is a huge bamboo 
structure in human form usually twelve feet in height, painted and 
dressed up as a man and woman. Such huge ‘ human ’ figures which 
are light in weight are borne by individual performers who dance 
to the beating drum. Others arc mostly community dances and remain 
dramatic because of their special costumes, music in chorus, dance in 
varying rhythms and symbolic gesture. In every dance it is “ the sheer 
excitement ol rhythm (that) caught their (performers' ) simple imagi¬ 
nation and they were given that joy of their own strength and movement, 
the joy of creation. " ^ 

These ritual dances are essentially dramatic. The actor experiences 
a state of self-abandon and gets the joy and thrill of creating something 
in himself which is other than himself, of communicating it to the 
audience and of dedicating the performance to Gods. In spite of the 
absence of the spoken word, these performances have the fundamentals 
of the folk theatre in their dance, music and gesture; but yet, they cannot 
assume the role of drama as they do not mean entertainment but aim 
at fulfilling a purpose or a commitment to the supernatural powers. In 
fact, the spectator himself is a performer in the majority of them. Yet, 
the dramatic dances, even without a regular theme, prose dialogues or 
organised method of presentation, do fulfil the essential purpose of the 
theatre by rousing a sentiment and creating a dream-land. 

The Spoken Word: 

Dance first and then music seem to have laid the foundations of 
drama; but the superstructure was built by the spoken word. In its 
evolution, the theatre has shifted its emphasis from the original 
fundamentals of dance and music to the spoken word. The real drama 
and the new drama as we understand to-day, was obviously born at 
the time when gesture was accompanied by words. The folk theatre 
of Karnatak has preserved some of the earlier modes of prose drama; 
earlier modes where the monologue and dialogue formed its basis. 

If for entertainment and enlightenment of the urban society, there 
is Puranika, Keertanakdra, Pravachanakdra, Jangama, Blidgavata 
Kaldjndm and Gamaki who interpret the epics and often imper¬ 
sonate their heroes, there is, for the entertainment of the rural 
people, Gorava {professional bard), Gondaliga (professional bard 
singing in praise of Goddess Tulja), Jogi (devotional dancer), 
Kathegdra {story tclior), Hdsyagara (jester), Nattuva {dLOtor), Nakali 

1 . Hulk Raj Anand : The Indian Tftsalre, p. 18 . 
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(humourist) and Babitrupi (imitator). These perfomers belong to 
specified castes, specialised in particular professions which have given 
them their names. They usually, but inadvertantly, speak only the 
dramatic language while impersonating others. Many types of them 
like Nattuva, Bahurupi Nakaliand Hdsyagara, usually wear specific 
dresses. Others like Gondaliga, Jogi and Nakali often speak an 
imaginery dialogue between two persons. Maramma, commonly seen 
in the Mysore countryside, can be cited as an example who speaks 
an imaginary conversation which is highly dramatic} The seeds of 
the drama could be seen again during the Maharnavami festival when 
boys divide themselves into two groups—challenging each other in 
what is called Ganga-Gouri Samvada. A step in advance, there is 
Kole Basava whose performance is built on a planned plot. The trained 
bull ( Kole Basava ) and his cow carry on ‘ signal conversation ’ as 
between Rama and Sita, and their gesture-language is interpreted to 
the spectators by the trainer. Often, the animals themselves synchronise 
their ‘acting ’ with the songs and speech of the trainer. Usually the 
story opens with the happy Rama and Sita in the forest. Rama goes 
to fetch the golden deer and then comes Ravana who takes away Sita 
and ultimately in the fight, Rama kills Ravana. The performance is 
usually done by two bulls, a cow and a calf. The calf plays the role 
of Laksmana and also the jester, providing a good deal of 

humour with his funny actions. 

The Hagaluvesada Ata even now occasionally seen in the Mysore 
villages brings a group of persons in full make-up and costumes to 
represent mythological and historical personalities. The group moves 
from door to door staging dramatic scenes and asking for alms. The 

1. The ‘ Bahilrupi ’ is said to Jiavo been popular in Maharastrn also. “ It is 
said that a Bahurfipi once went to the Court ol Aurangzob. He was 
ordered to imitate a tiger. This man who wanted to take revenge on a 
relative of the king, killed him while acting as tiger. The king is then 
said to have asked him to imitate a ‘ Sati ’ and burned him alive H, M. 
Desagupta ; The Indian Stage, Vol. III. Pago 190. 

2. The man who impersonatei ‘ Maramma ’ carries a mantapa on his head with a 
decorated image of the Goddess of Plagues, His woman accompanies him 
beating the drum. When he finds a suitale place where roads meet, he places 
the mantapa down and whips himself, he will be ‘ possessed The woman 
then questions the ‘ Goddess ’ and gets replies; 

Question: ^6 0 aSjsefl WOC5 o::J3> 3c)O0^ ? 

Reply: ejerusdo 3doA woc3. 

Question: djsertrls? WOCSsio^ ? 

Reply: zScirio 
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Jogi (and Kinnari Jogi) and Gondaliga, both dedicated devotees to 
Goddesses Yellamma and Tulaja Bhavani, are seen commonly in the 
villages of North Karnatak, singing songs, telling stories and performing 
“ one man shows ” in front of houses. The accompanist to the Gondaliga 
acts as the Vidusaka with his many humorous remarks. The Gondaliga 
performance has also a good dramatic framework, for the artist opens 
with a prayer {Nandi) in praise of the particular Goddess and then, 
sings in praise of the regional deities. The main story is then enacted 
in gesture, song and spoken word. At the end, there is the prayer song 
again, Mangala, to thank the deity for making the performance 
a success. 

These relics of the mediaeval modes of the Karnatak theatre still 
linger in the villages, and they are eloquent of the early usage of dance, 
music and spoken word in making the performance dramatic. The 
emphasis was gradually shifted from dance to the spoken word. The 
performance still remained largely ritual, and though gained a hazy 
framework of the drama, it did not follow any rule of decorum, organic 
construction nor consistent characterization. Often, it was a curious 
inter-mixture of crude farcical device and coarse jokes; still the signi¬ 
ficant point was hit by the employment of the spoken word, which 
marked the birth of drama in these ‘ one man shows 

Crude Presentations : 

Dflwa/a: Among the village entertainers, the class or caste of 
Nattua is significant because it refers to the Community of actors. 
The ‘ Cheravu Belgal’ inscription of 1514 A. D. mentions a grant of 
land to the daughter of Nattuva Timmayya and to Nattuva Nagayya, 
evidently on the occasion of their marriage. The Kannada word 
Nattuva is commonly used in the village to this day, to indicate an actor. 
In our villages, there is yet another group of artists called Ddsa's, 
They used to earn their living by staging plays on festive occasions and 
jatras. Dasara ata is not found either in Mysore or in South Canara. 

An important feature of Dasardta is its chorus consisting of both 
men and women singers, unlike in any other mode of the folk theatre 
including Yaksagana and Doddata. The performance is one in which 
both the Hennu Dasas ( women) and Gandu Dasas ( men ) take part. 
The leading lady of the chorus later plays the role of the heroine. The 
hero of the play is called ‘ Goddi Bheemanna ’ and the jester, ‘ Javari 
There is no particular theme in Dasarata. After an invocation and 
introductory talking by Goddi Bhimanna, the show opens with a 
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song and dance by a supporting female character. After her exit, the 
leading lady of the chorus enters in traditional costumes as the heroine 
and receives a great welcome from the chorus. After a song and a 
round of dance, she speaks to Goddi Bhimanna, the leading male 
member of the chorus. The conversation moves around the theme of 
love. The hero expresses his love quite crudely, and the heroine 
promptly rejects him; but the rejection is not precipitous as it only 
inaugurates the real drama of the keen argument between the hero and 
the heroine, each in support of his and her stand. Reels of songs and 
sayings including Javacii, Dasara pada^ Icivaui and Vachana will figure 
in this long argument. The jester is always there providing a funny 
twist, a crooked turn or even a vulgar touch to the argument. The 
performance ends after a usual run for four or five hours without either 
the hero or the heroine giving in to the other. Dasara ata fulfils 
another fundamental demand of the theatre, for it has a collected 
audience to witness the performance and enjoy it. Still, it lacks a 
regular theme and framework, and hence, the prevailing proverb that 
Dasara ata is not a real dta,^ 

In spite of the proverb, the performance thrived for a hundred 
years and became so popular providing a wealth of entertainment, infor¬ 
mation and humour, that when teams of Dasara ata performers visited 
Maliarastra, it seems to have been readily accepted and adapted by the 
Marathi stage. As a result, similar performances with the same 
characters and characteristics came up in Maharastra with the name 
Tamasa. When in full swing, Tamasa became such a popular and 
powerful theatrical mode, that it assumed the role of the most 
successful medium of political and cultural propaganda in Maharastra. 

In Tamasa, the Marathi version of the Kannada Dasara ata, the 
hero of the original Goddi Bhimanna came to be called Galfoji and 
the heroine— RadJia, The jester Javari came to be called Sakhdrdm 
Tdtya. Years later, when Tamasa became a charming entertainment 
both in the village and city, several such Marathi teams visited north 
Karnatak. Karnatak eagerly accepted it, adapted it into Kannada and 
renamed it as Radhana dta after the name Radha, the heroine of the 
Marathi performance. 

RAdhAna AJa: 

Radhana ata, which in course of time, assumed another name— 
Rajana ata, retained the method, manner and music of the Maha- 

1. erasW erjsW 5:^0 Befcgeri Krishnasharma : Namma 

*y> cv> • 

Janapcula Ndtya Bhumi, —Jayanti Feb. 1952, p, 363. 
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rastrian Tamasa. Its song-styles came from Chhahkada^ Kawwali and 
Lavani, Violin and Tabla, the original musical instruments of Dasarata, 
came to be replaced with Sarangi and Dhappa. The only factor that 
remained unchanged was the dominant sentiment of LOVE. Whether 
it be Haradeii (Turai ) that ended with the superiority of the 
woman, or NdgeU ( Kaligi ) that accepted the superiority of the man, 
Rddhuna dta thrived gloriously on account of its love theme. It is even 
to-day occasionally seen in the villages of North Karnatak. With its 
chorus, improvised talking, recitative poetry and humour of the all 
pervading jester, this mode of the folk theatre did satisfy to a consider¬ 
able extent the claims of a full-fledged drama. The performance was 
so popular that every village in North Karnatak had one or rwo troupes 
of Rddhdna dta twenty years ago. 

Defined Framework and Social Themes: 

The romantic form and theme of Radhana ata hit another mark by 
bringing down the performance to the social plane. The departure 
from the mythological theme is particularly significant, as the change 
was first achieved by the folk theatre much earlier than its professional 
counterpart. 

Prominent among the social themes arc Rupasingana dta, Mukkimda 
Govinda and Sangyd Bdlyd, As is typical with folk-lore, authors of 
these plays are unknown, though the performances themselves are just 
about eighty years old. All the three plays are believed to have been 
based on incidents from real life and each one of them deals with a 
t ypically romantic theme, 

Rupasingana dta deals with the love theme of a married soldier 
Ramasinga, falling a victim to the charms of a married girl Kama- 
lak.si while away in a different city. He neglected Gunavati, his wife 
and Rupasinga, his son. When the latter went to him and entreated, 
Ramasinga gave in and decided to get back to his home town. This 
decision infuriated Kamalaksi and vshe murdered him one night 
Learning of the tragedy, wife Gunavati and son Rupasinga appeared 
on the scene again and sang prayers to God. Their prayers were 
rewarded, for God came in the garb of a sanydsi and brought Rama¬ 
singa back to life. 

Mukkunda Govinda deals with a love theme again. It is about 
two devoted friends, one of whom fell in love with the wife of the 
other. The resulting complications came to an end when the friend 
made an offer of his wife for the sake of friendship. 


KT-6 
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Saniya Balya h ixho built around an illicit love-affiiir between 
Sangya, an aristocrat in the village and Ganga, the young wife of a 
cultivator; a love-affair which resulted in the murder of the former by 
Irappa, the husband of Ganga. 

The performances sustained well with their amorous songs and 
exciting dialogues. There was not much of make-up and costume in 
these plays as they were built on social themes. A chorus consisting 
of about eight singers remained essential. A speciality of the 
performance was the theme itself which marked an advancement in 
the folk theatre. The deviation from the mythological plane was 
sudden and revolutionaryy particularly on the folk-stage, but soon, 
social themes became popular and several troupes, including the 
proficient troupe, that came from Guledgudd staged them extensively in 
North Karnatak. 

These plays painted love, with its dangerous aspects magnified. 
Anything excessive had to meet a punishment in the conservative eye of 
the ‘ folk’, and so, murder and death became inevitable in them. The 
ritual tendency still persisted when Gods were brought down to revive 
the dead into life. Indeed, the plays had a moral undertone. To 
the folk-audience they appealed for informal presentation, the very 
voluptuous theme and the comparatively crude and sometimes vulgar 
acting. The plays had good poetry set into charming native tunes but 
more than the music and moral tone, it is perhaps the presence of a 
lady on the stage as the central figure of an amorous theme that kept 
the play going and made it popular. The performance proved to be a 
link between the ancient and modern phases of the folk theatre. 

The Puppet: 

It is human tendency both to imitate and to be pleased to get 
imitated; the result of the latter is the entertaining performances of the 
Kole Basava the trained bull, the monkey charmer, the bear player and 
the like, which are still seen in the villages all over Karnatak. 
Not satisfie \ e standard of (he animal’s imitation of man, the 
artist with a keen sense of drama, created the puppet which held the 
stage from ancient times In the words of Jan Bussel— 

“ Puppets have been known from early times. No country or 
date can be given ^or their birth. They appeared in ancient 
Chinese religious ceremonies, in Indian magical rites and have 
been discovered in early Egyptian tombs 

1 . Jun Bussel: The, Puppet Theatre —p. 13. 
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The origin of the puppet is traced to the coastal tract of Karnatak, 
and even now, a number of puppets are placed in the temple-car and in 
the age old Bhutashanada Band! which are drawn in procession on 
festive occasions. 

These puppets exhibit their compassion to their devotees by 
devised gesture.”^ 

The puppet is called Sutrada Bombe and Gombeyata in Karnatak 
and bears literary references from early times. Kanakadasa ^ and his 
contemporary-Purandaradasa ^ of the early 16th century have drawn 
analogies to the puppet in their compositions. Ratnakara Siddha 
mentions the puppcttcers among artists that visited the capital of his 
hero—Bharatesha Chakravarti. Inscriptions, one of 1470 A. D. and 
the other of 1521 A. D. clearly indicate the popularity of the puppet at 
the times of Vijayanagar.^ These evidences indicate the existence of the 
puppet in ancient Karnatak. Some scholars consider the puppet-show 
to be the most ancient theatrical mode in South India, which must 
have supplied the term Sutradhdra to Sanskrit drama. 

The puppetteer is literally a Sutradhara^ for he controls the move¬ 
ments and actions of the puppet with threads tied to their movable 
limbs. He also supplies words and songs to his decorated dolls made 
of wood and significantly dressed in colourful costumes to represent 
mythological characters. Hands, feet, head, fingers and even the lips 
of the doll are moved by means of pulling strings or black threads 
( sutra ) to synchronise with the spoken word. Often, the puppets are 
made to perform some folk dances with flawless rhythm. All this calls 
for a meticulous training and practice on the part of the puppetteer, 
who, with threads held in both hands, often bound to wrists and some¬ 
times held between teeth, engineers his miniatures into effective human 
movement and expressions. He usually possesses a grand sense of the 
drama and is an intelligent ventriloquist supplying words in varying 
voices to different puppets. Once the balance and synchrony is achieved 
between the spoken-word and action, the puppet becomes a living 
being, capable of realistic and delicate movements, full of intense 
action and emotion. Sri Mudavidu Krishnarao recalls the effect and 
grandeur of one such performance— Krsna Pdrijata —and praises the 

1. Muliya Timinappayya: Pancha Kajjdya ( 1927) p. 46, 

4. Dr. B. A. Balefcore : SocAal and Political Life in Vijayanagar Empire. 

Vol. II-p. 15 
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abundant artistic skiJl of the well-known puppetteer— Gomhe Anantappa 
of Belgaum: 

The puppet that was the love-stricken Satyabhama dislodged 
a I ornaments and screwed off even the delicate nose-ring with 
'her’own hands. The pathetic and powerful curses of Satya¬ 
bhama on the Lord Creator and her expression of the bitter pain 
of separation was so touching that 'she’ used to make the 
audience shed tears. ” ^ 

When such efficiency is achieved, the audience forget themselves for 
hours under the spell of the puppet and so, 

“ the male and female, child and adult, high brow and low brow, 
rich and poor all fall for its charms. ” ^ 

As obtained in recent times, the puppet-show in Karnatak—in its 
dance, music, themes, manner of talking and procedureof showmanship 
closely resembles Yaksagana and Doddata. Themes are usually drawn 
from the epics. The composition itself is in poetry—which will be 
interpreted in prose during the performance. Some of the most 
popular shows that held the stage were Vatsala Harana, Sri Krsna 
Sandhana, Krsndrjun Yuddha, Siibhadrdkalyana and Rdvana Samliara. 
There would often be as many as ten puppets ( manipulated by four or 
five persons) at the same time on the stage and the show would 
normally run for three to four hours. 

In order to bring about the effect of an illusion, the stage for the 
puppet is so devised that the manipulator is concealed behind a drop- 
curtain. In the foreground are the puppets, each about two feet tall 
and significantly dressed. They perform histrionic miracles, usually 
shown in the rather dim light.^ It is behind the curtain or at one end 
of the platform, the Bhagavata will be seated with the musical accom¬ 
paniments— Fungi or Mukha Veena^ Mrdanga and the DhoL The 
puppetteer does all the talking and he .sings also with the Bhagavata ; 
synchronising the song with the dance and movement of the puppet. 

The puppet held the stage for years as one of the most popular 
modes of the folk theatre of Karnatak. No festival or jdtra would be 
complete without it. The art of the puppet was the monopoly of 
learned brahmins in North Karnatak and usually, their families 
took their names after the puppet as the Gomfee family. Bapu Ramachar 
Pandurangi of Ranebennur, now in old age, was one of the reputed 

1 . Mudavida Kriahnarao : Jayakarnatak XIJ, 11, p. 27. 

2. Jan Bussell: The Puppet ThecUre, p. 16, 

3. The petromaic has displaced the kerosene -lamp and has taken away most 
of the mystic grandeur of the performance. 
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puppet players of Karnatak— like Gombe Anantachar of Belgauni. 
Some of the villages in Chitaldurg and Bellary districts and a few towns 
like Karjigi, Ranebennur, Alur, Kurvatti and Hangal are still the 
centres of the great art of puppet. Once a most popular and influential 
art of Karnatak, the puppet is fast receding into the background 
to-day. If not revived, with it KarnUak will lose one of its most 
colourful and ancient modes of folk drama, so full of skill and so 
richly entertaining. 

The Coloured Image: 

Though not as perfected and popular as the puppet, the coloured 
image called To^alu Bomhe was a much liked mode of our folk 
theatre, particularly in the eastern table land Unlike the puppet which 
is a four dimensioned solid figure with chiselled features, costumes 
and decorations, the Togalu Bomhe is an unimpressive piece of 
decorated leather to the plain eye, but the miracle is performed by its 
shadow on the screen. It is made of seasoned leather, beaten thin as 
to be highly transparent and is cut into figures. Highly artistic colouring 
and decoration is made on the leather figures with meticulous care, 
so as to bring out their costume in several colours. Thus, usually “ the 
image of Hanuman with his red face will wear a green loin cloth and a 
head-crown in gold and emerald ”. 

Togalu Bomhe is the specialised art of a particular ‘ low class ’ 
nomads called Kille Ketas. The entire family joins to ‘make’ the show. 
Behind a thin white screen a fairly powerful light is placed. The mani- 
pulator fixes the leather figure between the light and the screen (or some 
times, holds it with long and thin sticks ) and with the help of strings or 
thin sticks he moves the figures and their limbs so cleverly that the 
coloured images falling on the screen provide a grand picture for the 
spectator on the other side. They walk, dance, fight and act appro¬ 
priately in synchrony with the spoken word of the manipulating 
master. Song and dialogue of the male figure is provided by the leader 
while those of the female figure is done by his women. Chorus songs, 
war cries, loud exclamations and musical accompaniments provide a 
perfect background to the play and when done well, it would resemble 
a fast runt^ing technicolour film, so much so, 

“when an old man from Dharwar witnessed for the first time the 
cinema show, he at once declared: this is our Kille Keta Play ” ^ 

1 . K. G. Kundanagar: *Devdoprmnt of Kannada Drama ’ J.B.H.R.A.S. IV-pp* 
ai3<822 
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Togalu Bombc is an inspiring art in the hands of an expert who has 
achieved a mastery as to make his images live and perform miracles. A 
full-fledged performance, usually based on a mythological theme, would 
show on the screen, human and animal figures in fantastic attire, 
moving, dancing and performing acrobatics, all in close synchrony with 
the background music provided by the chorus and spoken words shouted 
by the manipulators. Battle scenes with moving armies are highly im¬ 
pressive. This art provides a great scope for the creation of fantastic 
pictures on the screen. The figures are specially made with meticu¬ 
lous care to give wild appearances and imposing movements. It can 
give a real experience, an experience that cannot be had from the 
modern stage even with all its amenities. 

“ In the play Lanka Dahana of Togalu Bombe, Hanuman’s 
leap across to Lanka was a perfect experience to the spectator.”^ 

The art of Togalu Bombe seems to have enjoyed a great religious 
significance for centuries in the Kannada land, particularly in North 
Karnatak and in the Kolar and Chilaldurg districts of Mysore. It 
was a time honoured tradition to put up a Togalu Bombe performance 
in the temple to invoke the village deity to shower timely rains. Even 
to-day, there is a Killc Keta troupe attached to the Hanuman temple 
at the village Gosbala in the Belgaum district, enjoying a grant of land. 
Every year on the occasion of Kartlkbtsava ( Deepavali) the Togalu 
Bombe is made to play the story of Pandavas ‘ so that rains would be 
regular’. 

Themes for Togalu Bombe are invariably drawn from the Maha- 
bharata which provides a great scope for action and impression.^ The 
performance moves on at length for three to four hours. The method 
of Togalu Bombe performance in north Karnatak has a pronounced 
influence of Yaksagana, for, it has a chorus and its leader the Bhagavata 
is the main manipulator here also. 

“Without this personage nothing can be done; for he not only 
puts the puppet in motion, but repeats their parts, interspersing 
them with detached verses. ” 

1. S. V. Srinivas Rao : QrdmakaU Matlu Sdhityai Sobagina Sitggi Mysore 

1949. p. 5 ^ 

2. Siam, Tndo-China, Java aud Bali have very similar performances and their 
themes are mostly drawn from the Indian epics though the puppetteers 
themselves are usually Mohamedans. It is possible that this art travelled 
from Karnatak to the Far East at the time of the grea^ Gangai Konda Chola 
( 1022-104*2) whose vast empire included the lands cited above. 
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These words ot Sir William Ridgeway^ with reference to ‘Dalang’, the 
Javanese manipulator of the shadow-puppet holds entirely true in this 
case too. 

Musical instruments employed in Togalu Bombe are indigenous. 
The drone is an improvised peculiarity with a broad-mouthed vessel, 
containing a little water and a jowar stalk fixed at its centre. The player, 
with wet palms moves his fingers on the stalk and it produces a single 
continuous note, quite a pleasant drone to listen to. Other instruments 
are Pun^i or Ektari, flute, Dhol and a mouth-organ made out of a 
hollow jowar stalk. One of the ends of the jowar stalk is sealed with 
the spider’s web and a hole is made at the centre of its length. The 
artist then fills his voice into the hole and gets it fully magnified as to be 
the background for battles and other tense situations. 

To-day the Togalu Bombe is not frequently seen in the North Kar- 
natak village. Like the marionet, the coloured image also is fast going 
out of existence as a result of the invasion of the so called civilisation 
of the cinema marching into the village. 

The different modes of the folk-theatre mentioned above give a 
glimpse of the evolution of the drama from the bare rituals into full- 
fledged entertainment. In this process the theatre seems to have 
dropped some of its old modes like the vigorous dance and monotonous 
music to accept alterations suggested by changing times, like a 
sustaining theme, a defined frame-work, and an intelligent use of the 
spoken word. But relics of past performances have still remained 
scattered. The ritualistic Naga Nrtya, the wild dances of Vaidya, 
the one man show of Gondaliga and the formless performance of Dasara 
Ata are some of the landmarks in the progress of the theatre. All these 
folk modes are interrelated and have naturally influenced each other. 
Together, they held the stage and gave the people a rich entertainment 
and continued thrills. 

The most ancient and perhaps the most perfected indigenous art of 
which Karnatak could well be proud of is Yaksagam, Yaksagana comes 
from the coastal tract of Karnatak and is hailed as the repository of 
our best traditions in the folk theatre. It now demands a fuller 
consideration. 

YaksagAna: 

Any art and culture is born out of the interaction of various 
influences of the place and the people. The human being is a child of the 

1. William Ridgeway —Dramas and Dramatic. Dances —191 p. 220. 
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environment The different aspects of his art and culture will unmista-. 
kably reveal the influence of the environment he lives in. Yaksagana 
also is the product of the southern coastal tract of Deccan with a clear 
print of its influence. The coastal strip of Karnatak, especially the 
southern part of it, with its sounding sea, the thunderous and colourful 
skies, whistling wind, lofty mountains, fast running rivers, deep 
valleys, close forests and thick set green has remained a land of wild 
beauty and is an inspiring field for the creative artist, who feels the 
presence of the superman in all his surroundings. This wild beauty of 
the robust nature is richly reflected in Yaksagana and has made it one 
of the richest and most colourful of world’s folk arts. 

Yaksagana is a folk art and a typical one, for the one reason that 
the art richly reflects nature in which it is set and tries to create the 
superman on the stage. It puts forth a gorgeous make up and vigorous 
indigenous dance. It has been an entertainment essentially for the 
masses as differentiated from classes. It is a typical Deshya or Desi art 
in contrast with the Marga^ for, its basis is, Sampradaya the tradition, 
and not, Sastra, the written code of strict rules. Yaksagana has gained 
a designed frame work; but this is far from the strict rigidity of the 
Mcirga type. These considerations give Yaksagana the status of a 
typical folk art. 

Yak{jagAna and Kathakkali: 

It is the prose, the spoken word that makes all the difference 
betv/een Yaksagana and its counter-part in Kerala-Kathakkali. A 
comparison between the two will reveal the close relation between them 
and hint at their possible common origin, 

Kathaka-Kala, or as Dr. Raghavan put it, Kathaka Keli^ is the 
extant Kathakkali which portrays a theme through the medium of 
dance {Nritya), music (Gdna) and gesture {Mudrd), without employing 
prose, and the mainstay of Yaksagana is prose. But both Yaksagana 
and Kathakkali draw their themes from epics; both of them emphasise 
on rousing the sentiments of Raudra and Veera ; their custumes, 
ornaments, musical instruments and even the make up and method of 
presentation are similar. Their settings with an occasional single back 
curtain, the Bhagavata and his accompaniments, the stage set in the 
middle of the surrounding audience and the oil-torch are close to each 
other; both are performed on significant occasions and festivals and 

l. V. Kagbavan: Yaksagana: Jayajhfxrndtaka 
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both of them beat Chande, a high pitched percussion instrument to 
invite* the neighbouring villagers to the performance.’ It would, there¬ 
fore, sound strange when Sri Das Gupta observed that “ nothing quite 
like it ( Kathakkali) exists outside Malabar.”- 

Kathakkali conveys in gesture every conceivable earthly and un¬ 
earthly thought including even parts of speech, and therefore, it is 
said that Kathakkali covers more ground than Yaksagana which is less 
symbolic and more rigid in its import. The art of gesture is a specialised 
science with Kathakkali, its dance is more vigorous with varying 
rhythms, its make-up is more imposing though it is said to be less 
indigenous.’’ All these differences are difierences only in degree rather 
than in kind. Methods of make-up and costumes in the Yaksagana 
of Tenkii Tittu { of the Southern coast) are very close to the methods 
employed in Kathakkali and seem almost its replica. This close 
similarity even in the details of Yaksagana and Kathakkali indicates 
the possibility of there being two branches of the same basic art. 
Kathakkali’s emphasis on dance and music suggests also that its origi¬ 
nal pattern might have been the purer and earlier form of Yaksagana 
before the latter accepted the spoken word as its main medium of 
expression. Kathakkali is given quite a recent origin. 

“ Historically, the origin of Kathakkali is associated with 
Malabar and more particularly w'ith Travancore which remains 
to this day the repository of the art. The Raja of Kottarkara 
( 1575-1650) is credited to be the first composer and originator 
of Kathakkali in its PRESENT form. ” ’ 

Jt is said that the present form of Kathakkaji was originated 
in the early 17th century by Kottarkara Tanpuran who composed 
Rcimanuitarn in rivalry with Mahadevan Zamorin of Calicut, the cele¬ 
brated author of Krishnanuttam : a composition on the lines of Geeta 
C/ov/W« of Jayadeva. Both the compositions are in eight cantos and 
deal with the heroes of the epics, but the fundamental difference is in 
the language. While Krishnancittam was in Sanskrit, the language 
of the Gods, Ramamttam was composed in Malayalam. Thus the 


1. It is called Kelike in Kannada and Kclikai in Malayaiarn. 

2. H. N. Das Gupta ; The Indian Stage - Vol. IV'. p. 235, 

3. It is said that tho costumes of Yaksagana are pTirer than those of Katha¬ 
kkali “ for the latter have a j^ronounced nuislim influence on them ” R. 
Vasudeva Poduval ; Tltv Art of KathakkdH p. 15. 

4. Premakumar : The Language of Kathakkali p, 15 
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present form of Kathakkali was evidently based on an old form, 
an already existing mode of the folk performance, older than even 
Krishnanattam—v^iih a loose framework and possibly dealing with 
indigenous themes. li was full of costumes, dance and gesture but 
certainly was not refined. The reference is supported by Sri Madhavan 
Nair when he observed that— 

“ Kathakkali as it functioned in Kottarkara Tanpuran’s Court 

might reveal certain defects and crudity.” ^ 

A refinement was brought into this ancient and crude theatrical 
mode by the munificent royal patronage extended by Kings and Princes 
like Kottayathu Tanpuran, Kartika Tirunal and Uthram Tirunal who 
were themselves great composers of Kathakkali. But the unrefined 
mode of Kathakkali of antiquity was perhaps very near the Yekkala- 
gana which was possibly full of music and dance, some shades of which 
could evidently be seen in the Bhootasthana, Naganritya and Vaidyara 
Kunita of to-day. It is of significance that it is only the present 
form of Kathakkali that had its origin in the royal Courts of Travan- 
core. Its ancient form may have had something intimate to do with 
Karnatak, the home of Yaksagana. 

Other Names of YaksagAna: 

Yaksagana is also known by the name Bhagavatara dta^ possibly 
because of Bhagavuta the singing leader who is the pivot of the per¬ 
formance, or because its themes are mostly drawn from Shrimad Bhdga- 
vatam the epic that deals with the fascinating life of Sri Krishna, or 
perhaps the players were mostly devotees of Bhagavanta ( Sri Visnu ) and 
followers of the Bhagavata Sampradciya, and some times, followers of Sri 
Ramanujacharya.2 The influence of Bhagavata Sampradaya or Vishnu- 
bhakti Pantha could be evidenced in the themes of Yaksagana. Yaksa- 
g^na is also called Dashdvatdrada dta as it chose for its themes, 
the ten incarnanations [avatars) of Vishnu which could be employed to 
expound morals with rich entertainment. It is also known as Meladavara 
ata for, obviously, the harmonious result of the performance was the 
outcome of a co-operative effort, as in the Tamil Kudiyatam, ‘the play 
by a party ’. 


1. V. Malihavan Nair ; Kathakkali and Kings of Kerala^ The Hindu Weekly 
Review ; April 26th, 1964. p. 10. 

2 . Betgeri Krishnasharina : Jayanti March, 1962. p. 393, 
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Presentation : 

In its final form, Yaksagana is an open-air drama. On the evening 
of the performance Chande is beaten to convey the news and to invite 
the neighbouring villages. The sound of Chande, sharp and penetrating, 
easily reaches a village of even six to eight miles away if the wind 
is favourable. On the evening of the snow, at about 10 p.m. people 
assemble near and about the platform raised in the open, generally 
in front of the village temple. 

The platform is about 16 feet square with bamboo poles fixed 
at the four corners. The top is covered by a mat made of palm 
leaves and the entire arena is decorated with flowers, mango leaves and 
also young plantain-trees tied to the poles on either side in the tradi¬ 
tional way. On the three sides of the platform sit the audience spreading 
their own mats, while to the rear of the platform the Bhagavata (in 
plain clothes) with cymbals or gong in hand takes his place with 
his accompanists: the players of Maddale or Mridanga, Chande and 
Pungi or Mukha Veena —the drone. With this, the stage is set for the 
show. 

The Yaksagana performance of the coastal tract opens with 
prayers (7Vr//K//) ^ to Gods Ganapati- and Subrahmanya, sung by the 
Bhagavata.^ The jester Kodangi then enters the stage in a queer costume 
doing an odd dance and singing a song. Two players in female attire 
called Nifya Vesha then appear on the stage to sing and dance.'* This 
long series of several songs, dances and humorous talk provided by the 
minor roles, called Tundu Vesha, engages and amuses the audience 

1. Nandi or the obeisance to Gods ( mainly to God Ganapati ) is an inevitable 
aspect of the Sanskrit drama, in reverence to the Pangadaivata, the presi¬ 
ding deity of tlio stage. Nandi is an inevitable part of every perforinanco 
or ceremony—sacred or ritual, and drama was a sacred ceremony with 
ancient Indians. 

N. NarayanRao: Rangabhoomi, VT 4. pp. 77-80, 

2. Ganapati is an inevitable entity in the diflerent folk plays of Karnatak. 
In the original folk and professional plays of the Maharashtrian stage 
also this ‘ God ’ appeared. Even in Blmvai, the popular folk play of 
Gujarat, Ganapati appeared on the stage initially, though tho play itself 
was on a secular thenie. 

Dr. C. B. Gupta • 'She Indian Theatre, p. 161. 

3. Tho tradition is slightly dilferent in the Chitaldoorg School ( Mysore) where 
two boys called Madanagopala sing tho prayers. 

4. “About a hundred years ago, there were two more characters bynames 
Chapparamancha and Arepdvu. ” 

M. Govinda Pai : Jayakarnataka —April, 1953. 
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and alerts their attention to the main show. Bhagavata sings again to 
signal the entrance of the chief characters of the performance. From 
behind the curtain held at the ends by two persons, gradually 
emerge the dressed up participants one by one until at last the 
most important character called Pundu Vesha or JUiumda Vcslia 
appears. Then in a row, they stand together to make a bow to the 
audience. It is a sight of real-splendour and this completes Poorvch 
ran^a^ or the preliminary formalities. Then the characters recede out 
of sight, leaving the Bhagavata and his accompanists on the platform. 

The Bhagavata then sings Prastiivane or the prologue to the play 
chosen for the evening. As the tempo of his song rises accompanied 
by the fast beat of the cymbals, mrdanga and chande, relevant 
characters enter to start the play proper. Every character dances into 
the stage, the pattern of dancing itself differing from one to the other 
in accordance with the spirit and sentiment for which the role stands. 
After the end of the short dancing to the accompaniment of cymbals, 
mrdanga and sometimes chande, the character is interrogated by the 
Bhagavata who introduces him to the audience. In recent times how¬ 
ever, the tradition is changed and the character himself—be it the 
king Rishi, Danava or Deva^ at his first entrance introduces himself in 
dry prose, and then in a short speech acquaints the audience with the 
dramatic situation that has prompted him to appear. It is then the 
character assumes the role fully by interpreting in prose, dance and 
gesture, the various verses recited by the Bhagavata. When the 
verse refers to a particular character on the stage, that particular 
character alone keeps dancing in consonance with the mood of the 
verse. The climax is reached when the inevitable battle ensues between 
the hero and his foe. Accompained by the severe beating of chande and 
mrdanga at varying rhythms, the characters perform the war-dance 
with all rustic vigour and grandeur, until the ‘ foe ’ is overpowered. 
Thus goes on the performance before the spell bound audience through¬ 
out the night and no one will be aware of the passing time. It was the 
custom— now extinct— to see the Sun in the East and end the play 
after invoking his blessings. 


1 . Th(3 topm ‘ Poorvurciiij^a ’ is used with its draniutic connotation from the 
times of Adi Pam))a. .— 

“ . . , . sijdjsdca 
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Costumes and Make-up: 

The Yaksagana artist is himself an adept in make-up and costume; 
he can use these elements expertly so as to bring out the innate character 
of the role he is portraying. The leading role of the performance is 
called Banuada Vesha or, literally, the ' character in colour \ The 
name is a worthy compliment to the imposing make-up and gorgeous 
costumes of the role. The artist playing the Bannuda Vesha s]>ends in 
the normal course, four to five busy hours in making up and getting 
into his imposing garb. Make-up is a specialised art with Yaksagana 
and Kathakkali and is the mainstay in recreating the atmosphere in 
which the Superman revelled. It is the imposing make-up and cos¬ 
tumes that recreate the Superman on the stage and drive the audience 
in to a dreamland. 

The dilTused dim light of the oil lamp called Pariju or Dccvali^c 
and the great distance between the last spectator and the artist were 
obviously the considerations that conditioned the art of make-up in 
Yaksagana in the olden days; and further, the costumes were to be 
convenient for the vigorous dancing performed almost at every stage of 
the performance. 

Over the the tight upper banian and ChaHana, the tight 

tiT)users, every performer wears a full-sleeved upper garment usually in 
green or red, and, a vceragacchc ( ' hero's girdle,' a way of wearing the 
dhoti). If the role is of Yama—the God of Death, Narasinha—the great 
human with lion's head or that of a demon, the girth of the character 
will be increased three fold with the help of thick sheets of cloth or 
sarecs tied round the body. Loose garments in appropriate colours 
to reveal the innate quality of the character,—dark for the demon 
and reddish brown for kings, gods and chiefs ( Malta Nayakas ) — 
are worn over, and then comes up the waist coat, embroidered with 
pieces of glass. The ornaments used are: beed necklaces and garlands, 
patti, koraJahara, and soge around the neck, JUwjakccrti for the 
elbow. Tola pavada for the wrist, gold plates for the arms, crown 
for the head with Kaniapatru ( wings attached to the crowm ), Ken- 
nappo for the car, Dagale the flowing piece of embroidered cloth 
falling in front from the waist, and jingles around the ankles. There 
are significant head-dresses and crowns with pronounced difterenccs 
in shape and size. The most prominent crowms are Battalu Kirecta 
with a great halo, worn by royal characters like Dasaratha and Dharma- 
raja, Ponibe Kireeta worn by characters like Rama and Arjuna, Rak- 
kasi Kireeta with peacock feathers worn by demons like Shurpanakhi, 
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and Hanumanthana Kirceta for Hanuman. A circular halo of the 
head-dress made of white and black cloth decorated with silver lace- 
tapc and peacock feathers is called Sirimudi and is worn by characters 
like Krishna and Abhiinanyu. .SV/wmJ/is in the shape of the human 
heart and is made in varying sizes and colours specifically for different 
characters. The size of the Sirimudi is symbolic of the stature of the 
character which wears it. After making up and wearing the prescribed 
costume, ornaments and the head dress, the Yaksagana artist gives a 
final touch by holding the relevant weapon—the mace, sword or the 
bow and arrow. 

Symbolic Colours: 

Yaksagana docs not present two similarly made up and dressed 
characters unless warranted by a situation requiring two roles with 
identical innate qualities. Colours used for painting the face will be 
chosen with care. ‘Gods’ are usually painted in reddish soft white, 
while roles like Yama, Bali and even Harischandra arc painted in black. 
Krshna is painted in a pleasant blue and the leading opposite role—the 
Bannada Vesha —in black or pink. Originally, all the basic paints were 
made with the help of different indigenous colours called— Araddta, 
Jn^aleeka, Kadige and Balapa, It is over this foundation painting that 
careful working of the features of the character is made in red and 
white. The most imposing achievement of the Yaksagana artist could 
be seen in the make up of mythological characters like NarasinMia, 
Ravana, Chahdi and Yama. These characters will be able to create an 
illussion that they are wearing masks on their faces. It is so because the 
nose is uplifted with a lump of cotton, eyes are made to look three 
times their natural size, and a string of bordering white dots provide 
a decorated frame work ( called Chutii) to the face and then, artificial 
canine teeth are fixed up. The Yaksagana artist can make marvels on 
the human face just with the help of white, red and black colours and 
cotton. He steals a march over the Greek and Javanese masks, which 
though grotesque, wear but a single static expression. What the mask 
denies, the make-up of the Yaksagana provides in abundance - a scope 
to work the eye and the mouth. Some of the typical make-up patterns 
will be provided by great demon characters like Chandi and Kali. These 
demon characters in Draupadi Parinaya — 

“ had ferocious makeup w'ith lion’s canines, hanging red tongues, 
huge breasts and dishevelled red hair all around the faces. The 
huntsmen in Rulcrnangada and Bliisma Vijaya had tied branches 
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of trees around their hips to indicate their living in jungles. The 
artist who played the animal in the hunting scene wore a mask (?) 
and moved like a quadruped. Bheema in Virata Parva, in order 
to look big, had tied around, bones of the whale. ^ 

The woman, the sage and the jester look very simple and neglected 
in comparison* with the dominant characters like the King and demon. 
The ‘ Lady ’ is in the most unimpressive daily worn saree, the rshi in a 
long flowing gown and the jester - painted black, wears an odd long 
robe called Kase kattuva NHuvan^i and the head-dress— Mimdasa. 
These ' odd ’ roles which stand on the stage in glaring contrast, often 
shatter the illusion of a wonderland created by the magniiicent make-up 
of the main characters. This neglect can be accounted for, as the main 
sentiments of Yaksagana, Veera tmd Acibliuta could be roused only by 
dominant mythological heroes and not by secondary roles like the 
jester and the rshi. Still, for the sake of theatrical harmony, it should 
be necessary to pay some attention to these minor roles, their make-up 
and costumes. 

The Oil Lamp: 

The glory and grandeur of the artful and imposing make-up and 
fabulous costumes could be fully appreciated in the dim reddish light of 
the oil torch - Dccvaf/gc or Pahiu, the only source of light in the 
village. In olden days, two torches were held by persons who moved 
forward and backward in the steps of the dancing performer, creating 
a fantastic beauty, by throwing a diffused reddish light on him. These 
torches formed a part of the performance and created an exquisite 
atmosphere of pomp and splendour. Later, the torches were fixed up 
on either side of the platform and to-day, they have almost gone out of 
existence, replaced by the petromax which throws a flood of penetra¬ 
ting sharp light, all too bright for creating a mystic atmosphere and 
often, this reveals something odd or artificial in the make-up or cos¬ 
tumes of the role. 

Dance, Music and Instruments: 

Dance, the ‘ race-mode ’ of the people of Karnatak is an inevitable 
aspect of Yaksagana, and is the most effective medium for rousing the 
sentiment of Raudra and Adhhiita. Every character including even 
the aged man that appears in Bhishma Parva dances to the accompani¬ 
ment of cymbals and Mrdanga. Dances are in three sequences, once, 

1. V. Raghavan : Yaksagana, Jayakarnataka Xll-II. p. lO. 
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while entering the stage, again when the Bhagavata sings a verse concer¬ 
ning the particular role, and thirdly, with all intensity, when the battle 
ensues. Dance is associated with gesture in the former cases but 
during the third, the battle scene, the tempo is too fast for any gesture. 
During the "battle', the wild dancing is in Tanclava Prakara, done in 
difierenl patterns and at varying rhythms to the accompaniment of 
Chande, an ideal war-instrument. The hero and the demon with wild 
shouts of exclamations sometimes jump up in the air or turn like a top 
sitting down on the stage, keeping the rhythm all the while. The 
performance is called Chakrui^uppi, 

Dr. Ragliavan's observation that in parts, the dances of Yaksagana 
very closely resemble the dance patterns— Arbhaii Vritti and Nyaya 
mentioned by Bharata, author of AT>nY/^V/.s7/a, is of significance while 
studying the relation between the desi and nuirga patterns and the 
influence of the former on the latter. 

Music is essentially vocal in Yaksagana. Sliarpadi, Kandci and 
Vriita arc sung by the Bhagavata at varying rhythms, and with tremen¬ 
dous power. The ruyas employed are usually drawn from classical 
Karnatak music. They arc Mbhuna^ Kcuuhhoji, Nafa, Shankarubharana. 
Kalyani, Regupii and Saurdstra, the most popular and commonly 
employed ones being Mobana and Kdmbhoji, Though the riiyas them¬ 
selves are few in number when compared with the several shades of 
emotions and santiments roused, the Bhagavata achieves the desired 
effect by employing these rdyas in different rhythmie patterns. The 
most commonly used raga —Mohanci alone is often employed with 
success in rousing different emotional shades like appeal, assurance, 
grief, romance and fury. The emphasis in Yaksagana is on the musical 
torm of raga and the style of singing. 

Musical instruments employed in Yaksagana arc only a few, but 
they arc inevitable in the performance. Apart from cymbals {Tala) or 
gong (JdpjJte-Kidn) used by the Bhagavata, there are wind instruments 
likeand niukluiveeiia to provide the drone. Much of the native 
tunc is missed nowadays since the piingi and mukhaveena are replaced 
by the harmonium. Yaksagana lays particular emphasis on its percussion 
instruments like Maddak\ Mrdanya and Chande. Mrdanga accompanies 
the Bhagavata in all his singing while Maddale and Chande are usually 
employed only in dramatic moments of tension. Chande, the most 
vital instrument of Yaksagana is a high-pitched drum, beaten with two 
thin sticks. Chande is the mainstay of Yaksagana in developing the 
sentiments of Roudra and Adbhuta, The rise and fall in the tempo of 
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Chande, accompanied by Talaixnd Chakratala (bigger pair of cymbals) 
brings about the rise and ftill in the emotional intensity of the performer 
and the ‘ battle ’ becomes tense and thrilling. It is true that the cymbal 
is replaced by the gong, and Pungi by the harmonium but there is no 
near about instrument to replace Chande. Chande remains the life- 
sound of Yaksagana. ^ 

Themes : 

Yaksagana deals with themes built around the mythological super¬ 
human personalities, gods, demons and dream lands. Ramayancu Maha- 
hharata and Bhayavata have provided suitable themes in abundance for 
Yaksagana. Moreover, they maintain a continuity of the Vedic influ¬ 
ence—by simplifying into didactic stories, the lofty tenets and 
philosophical teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. Instruction with 
entertainment made a lasting impression on the rural audiences and thus, 
the lessons of the classics were inculcated. It is in this sense that 
Yaksagana remained the Night School for the masses, breathing the 
everlasting spirit of our classical Sanskrit literature. ^ 

In selecting the theme for his ‘ Yaksagana Prabandha \ the com¬ 
poser paid particular attention to the time-honoured sentiments of 
Veera and Rauclra. lie also provided scope for exploiting war dances. 
Thus we find all the important battles mentioned in our epics are 
brought on the Yaksagana stage and prominent among them are Ktsna- 
Arjuna Kalaga, Bahruvahana Kalaga, Hansatihvaja Kalaga, Kaniarjuna 
and others. Even if the "Yaksagana Prabandha ' is about a 
marriage {Parinaya) or diplomatic dealing {Sancihana), there is perhaps 
no prasanga without a battle {Kalaga) in it. The title Girija Kalyana 
suggests a romantic theme, but it opens with the destruction of Daksa- 

t 

Yajna by .Siva and ends with the battle between the demon Taraka 


1. Tho objection tliat Cliando would not bo able to assist the portrayal of 
delicate sentiments like Srntjdra^ is more an objection to the artist than to 
the instrument. In the hands of an expert like Koramirijo Naranap[)o. of 
Mangalore, Chande can be a charming instrument, capable of rousing any 
delicate sentiment. K S. Kuranth, Yaksatjanada PtmwujjJrana^-Kcirnmveeru 
Special issue 1949; p. 27. 

It is said that in olden days, Chande was so specialised that when it was 
beaten for Kelike, the neighbouring village could know from the very 
pattern of the beating, as to what particular theme of the epics would be 
taken up for the performance—T. Gopalkriahna Bhatta: Yahmgdna — 
Mitraniandxiliya Kdnike : Madras 1945. p. 30. 

2. K. Venkapjja Setti : Presidential address at tho ‘ Yaksa Nutaka Gosp * of 
the 36th Kannada Conference at Kumta~1953. 


KT-8 
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and Subrahamanya, the war God and son of Siva. Thus with a due 
emphasis placed on battles, Yaksag^na, like KathakkaJi, is a Tandava 
Prakara, a variant of the vigorous war-dance of Siva. Ldsya, the deli¬ 
cate dance-pattern, also finds its place but only too occasionally, as in 
Bheesma Parva, when three princesses softly dance with appropriate 
gesture to portray their bathing in the river Ganges, or as in Ravana 
Digvijaya when Ravana with his symbolic dance, washes his feet, 
hands and face before worshipping the Sivalinga. But the very life 
of Yaksagana is valour and power, its dominant sentiments, Veera and 
Raudra which ideally befit a Tandava Prakdra. 

Only recently, themes are drawn from Indian history and even 
here, due consideration is given to providing suflicient scope for 
battle dances. One of the representative prabamlhas is Rand Rdjasinha, 
composed by Sri K. P, Venkappa Setti. Social themes have not made 
their appearance on the Yaksagana stage, for the obvious reason that 
anything dealing with the ordinary human being would lack sustenance 
with the rural audience. The folk people could derive lofty morals only 
from the super-human characters. 

The Composition : 

Sahhd Laksana or Sah/id Vandanc is the only treatise on the 
prosody of ‘ Yaksagana Prabandha ’—believed to have been written 
by Parti Subba, one of the foremost composer-exponents of ' Praban- 
dhas ’ of the 17th century. This treatise is said to be in close affinity 
wnth the Ndtya Sdstra of Bharata. Subba’s owm compositions ^ contain 
a variety of verse-patterns like Vdrdliaka and Bhdmini Satpadis, Kauda^ 
Vritia, Dw'ipadi and Vachana, and are composed in the seven different 
rhythm patterns, Sapta-tdlas, appropriately. Parti Subba has been 
accepted by later composers as a model to copy.- 

The Yaksagana composition rightly places its emphasis on in¬ 
telligibility of poetry on the one hand, and movement of the story on 
the other. Simplicity in exposition is the secret of its glory, for it 
was written, not for the sake of the learned, but for the common 
man who prefers the art of drama and poetry to the science of ix. 
It was meant for popular entertainment and not for the Court; nor was 
it meant for silent reading; but still, Yaksagana Prabandha remains a 

1 . Ten of his Prabandhas aro disenssod in detail by Muliya Timrnappayya in 
his book, PCivli Subha. 

2, But, the idantitv', bonafi los and living period of Parti Subba has been 
squarely questioned b 3 '’ Sivarama Karanth, »^ivaratna Karanth ; Yakmg^vu 
BayaJdfa: 1957. pp. 186-214. 
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Kavya as it serves the purpose of a true Kavya by successfully arousing 
different sentiments. 

Composers : 

E, P. Rice observed that Udipi Madhava Dasa ( of the early 18th 
century) was still considered to be the first composer of Yaksagana, 
The second was Shantayya, a brahmin of Gcrusoppa who became a 
Principal Sadar Amin at Mangalore and who wrote a large number of 
compositions in this style. ^ Most of the later composers came from 
the coastal tract of Karnatak. Yaksagana being a folk art of the 
Padugabha variety (recitative poetry), the prose part of it was never 
written. The most prominent and prolific of the later composers was 
Parti Subha of the village Kumbala in Kasargod taluka of South 
Karnatak who lived possibly between :1760 and 1820 A. D. Parti 
Subba is called Yaksagana Valmiki as his compositions are based on 
themes from the Riimayana. He set a standard, a frame work and a 
fashion to be copied by later writers.^ 

“ He has remained a tremendous influence on the vast folk- 
populace from the 18lh century to the present day.”^ 

His compositions are simple, direct and effective. With no deliberate 
play on words, nor struggle for alliteration and other literary embellish¬ 
ments, his compositions read lucidly with direct appeal and are ‘ relished 
as much as ripe grapes.’ A number of lyrics cited in the pages 

1. E. P. Rice ; History oj Kanareae Literature : ( Heritage of India Series ) 

p, 100. 

2. M, Tinarnuppayya— Parti Subba p. 8. But this is rontradicted by K. 
iSivarama Kafnnth who has explained tliat another Subba ( eon of Venkayya 
of Ajapuru ) who wrote in the last quarter of the 18th century was indeed 
the author of the compositions which uro mistaken jy assigned to Parti Subba, 
a ccmparatively mediocre composer of later times. Sivarama Karanth . 
Yaksagana BayaJdla: p. 102 and onwards. 

3. Karanth has explained that the golden age of Yaksagana was the Seven- 
toenth Century A, D. The great composers of this period wore Devidasa, 
Dliwajapurada Nagappayya and Subba, son (»f Venkayya of Ajapur. 
Sivarama Karanth I Ibid. P. 162 

o!;<3o3o facjosidr! 
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of Parti Subha with their intensity cf emotion, poetical appeal and 
literary beauty can live indej)endenny of their contexts, and when 
set to appropriate music, they can live as examples of good taste for 
limes to come.^ 

Nandalike Laxminaranappa, pupularly known as Muddana com¬ 
posed two prahandhas of Yaksagana— Kumcira Vijaya and Ratuavati 
Kalyana, both very impressive because of their rich poetical beauty 
and literary merit. But some of the lyrics bear the heavy weight of 
Sanskrit words, a deliberate play on words and a love for compound 
constructions,*-^ thus defeating the fundamental characteristics of the 
Yaksagiina Prabandha. Sri Venkappa Setti himself, who has super¬ 
lative praise for Muddana, accepts that the latter’s compositions were 
not staged because of their unintelligibility, excessive literary weight 
and non-Pauranic themes,^ 

Other composers of repute are Sambayya, author of Karihhantana 
Kdlai(a, Halcmakki Rama, author of Krishnarjuna Kalaga, Ajiipurdild 
Venkata, Venkanna Kavi, Hathyangadi Rama Bhatta, Pandeswara 
Venkata, and Matti Vasudeva Prabhu, who were all of the 18th century 
A. D. Most of these composers were also well known exponents of the 
art. The significant composers of later times are Bayuru Sankayya 
Bhagavata, Hattangadi Rambhatta of Basrur, Mulka Venkanna and 
Parameshwar Bhatta of Harpura.^ After the advent of coastal groups 
to important cities on the eastern table land and Mysore, Yaksagana 
gained considerable prominence and popularity. Poets were enthused 
to compose Prahandhas. The most prominent among successful com¬ 
posers in Mysore was Aliya Lingaraja Urs ( 1822-1874 ) of the royal 
family of Mysore, who is said to have done about sixty compositions 
and some of them— Kalyana, Sect ha Kalydn, Jalandharana 

I. siod qicr^ 

—--gW eo, ont, 

c ^e^d ’ 6 r^oaoS:/? 

3. K. P. Venkappa Solti; Yaksagdna Prahamlha Xiyama :■- Fancha Kajjuya 
( 1927 ) pp. 128-129. 

4. Paramoshwara Bhatta is known to liave composed only three Prahandhas — 
PrahhCivati Swayamvara ( from the Bhugavaia ), Kcdanmni KdJaga ( from 
the Ramayana) and Abhimanyu Kdlaga ( from the Bhorata ). Sri Kerodi 
Subbarao speaks very highly of his poetical, literary and dramatic merit. 
.Rdngabhoomi: Oct , 1926- pp. 37-40. .Shri Karanth has disscussed in great 
detail tho significant composers from tlie 18th century to the present day, 
Sivarama Karanth : Op. cit ; P. 216 onwards. 
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Kathe, VrsahJundra Vilcisa, Vara Nandi Kalyana, and Karna Parva 
have been staged by different mldas or troupes in different parts of 
Mysore. Ilis merited compositions mark him as a poet with a consi¬ 
derable sense of dra . a. 

“At a time when it was the fashion to translate into Kannada 
plays from Sanskrit, he made a prolific contribution to the Yaksa- 

gana literature-The variety of his themes, their adaptability to 

music, and the grand conception of theme and characterisation 
earned him the title— Ahhinava Bhoja from the rulers of Mysore."^ 
Other composers of the eastern table-land who deserve a mention 
arc Balakrishna Rao of Shimoga, Talukina Subbanna of Bellary, Nan- 
junda Kavi and K. Venkataramayya, both of Mysore. 

The BhAgavata : 

All the well-known composers have invariably been successful 
exponents also in the role of the Bhagavata who is the very vital soul of 
Yaksagana. It is the Bhagavata who performs the entire work of the 
chorus of the Greek drama. He moves the story, prompts different 
characters to appropriate dances, provides a befitting frame-work to the 
entire performance and motivates the rousing of a sentiment. In 
addition, he introduces the characters to the audience by asking them 
questions and also, links up situations with his own commentary. He 
should have a close understanding of the epics and be equipped with a 
good voice and a clear sense of the ra^as of Karnatak classical music. 

The coastal tract of Karnatak has had a number of great expo¬ 
nents—the Bhagavatas. Parti Subba, the w^ell-known composer was 
one such Bhagavata. Others who made a lasting impression on their 
times were Benakayya Bhagavata, Ncrampadi Narayana Bhagavata, 
Sankayya Bhagavata and Mulike Manjunraha Bhagavata. In recent 
times, Subraya Shanbhag of Kasargod and Balipa Narayana Bhagavata 
are known in the coastal tract for their abilities and talent as exponents. 
A Bhagavata would usually know by memory the entire text of forty to 
hfty Prahandhas and would go on with the performance without refer¬ 
ring to manuscripts. 

The Artist: 

The Yaksagana artist has to satisfy many more requirements than 
the stage actor who gets away with just some delicate touches of speech 
and gesture, assisted by the make-up expert, the property man and 
even the prompter. The Yaksagana artist is at once a make-up expert, 

1. The Kannmia Centenaru Volume: 1048—pp, 127-128. 
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a dancer and an efTcctivc actor with convincing declamatory powers. 
He, at the outset, should be strong physically; for the costumes of 
Yaksagana are cumbrous and heavy, its dances vigorous and extranstmg. 
Above all, he should possess great presence of mind and cold common- 
sense. 

As in the case of the actor of the modern stage, the spoken word 
is not written down for the Yaksagana artist. The Bhagavata recites 
a verse and presents a theme to the artist to elaborate with his own 
words and acting. The spoken word is original, spontaneous and 
extempore. The prompter does not exist in the world of Yaksagana. 
It is this freedom of the artist and absence of any WTitten dialogue that 
enlivens the performance and makes it new' and sustaining every time. 
The prose interpretation demands that he should be alert every time 
though he may have played the same role in the same prabandha many 
times before. During a performance he Jives in a state of real dramatic 
suspense as he w'ould have no sure chance of knowing w'hat his 
‘ opponent ’ would say next. This handicap is also the advantage of 
Yaksagana, for it changes the complexion of the dialogue and provides 
scope for alteration and improvement in characterisation. An artist 
would achieve the art of acting in Yaksagana only aftercareful observa¬ 
tion and meticulous training for years.^ 

But the successful artists enjoyed a high status and honour in the 
coastal villages, and w'hcn they visited cities, they made a lasting 
impression on the urban audiences. ^ They had a rare understanding of 
the secrets of acting and 

“would cornp'irc well with any Indian or Western artist of the 

professional stage or screen. 


1. All tho well-known artists of the past studied tlici scerets of the art for at 
loHSt ten or twelve yours. In tlie strict traditionul manner they would 
receive tuition and training at ttiw feet of a master regarding the technique 
of rnako-up, iriocUs of dancing ( Ilejje gati ), symbolic gesture ( Anganyasa ) 
and manner of speech. G. K. Pandoshwar —Yalmnatakada Bhavitavya : 
Kannada VvHa Special Number—19r>3. p. 4. 

2. Yaksagana troupes of the coastal tract frequently toured in South India and 

Maharastri’. prominent among iliein were Fcradiir Damvatdra 

Bangka and Dak.sma Kannada Yuknagdna Bangka. 

3. s on^d o’sdr®, 

orici sDDd. ^ 

fc, * ts. Si -c ^ ' -l<y> 

•J C8 

G. K. Purideshwar: Yaksandtakaiia. Bhavitavya; ‘Kannada Vrtta’. Spl. 
number 195*1, p. 4. 
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Dr. V. Raghavan, while considering the artistic abilities of Ganapati 
Prabhu, a celebrated actor belonging to Feradur Dasavaidra Scmgha, 
paid a compliment to him, saying that he, with his rare command on 
the art of dance, speech and gesture, w'ould be an equal to many 
‘ Uday Shankars 

Some of the masters in the art who are remembered even to-day 
are Kumbale Naranappa for portraying roles of humour, Kokkarane 
Ganapati for female roles, Kumbale Malinga for leading grand roles 
like Ravana and Balarama, and Upparahalli Shesha playing sublime 
characters like Karna. The legacy of this glorious art is ably borne 
to-day by experts like Keremane Sivarama Hegde, Karki Paramayya, 
Murur Devara Hegde, Brahmavara Veerabhadra and others in North 
Canara (Badagu tittu), and K. Vittala Sastri, Narayana Bhatta, Dcja- 
setti, Haladi Rama and others in South Canara. When a performance 
of K. Shivarama Hegade or K. Vittal Sastri is witnessed, one feels that 
Yaksagana, in spite of the ravages of time and various pseudo-modern 
influences, has yet retained the rich traditions of Karnatak and if the art 
is supported, it would undoubtedly sec brighter days.’-^ 

Different Schools of Yaksacl\na: 

The coastal region in the west, extending from Goa to the border 
of Malabar has been divided into two parts, according to the differences 
in the technique of portrayal of Yaksagana. The Yaksagana of the 
northern region, is called the Badagu littii while that of the southern 
region is known as Teukii tittu, Udipi is the demarcating taluka. The 
Bhagavat of Badagu tittu uses a pair of cymbals (tala ) w'hilc his counter¬ 
part in Tenku tittu uses the Gong (Jugate Kola); the Mrdanga of the 
North is longer and narrower at the ends giving sharp notes at a high 
pitch while in the South, the Mrdanga has a greater diameter, giving 


1. V. Raghavan ; Yaksaudna : Jayakarndtaka Vol. Xl l. 11. p, 15 
'1. K. Shivarama Hogde is known for his portrayal of tho role of Duryodhana. 
He performed it- with commendable skill and understanding in tho Kannada 
Suhitya Sammelan that iriet at Kiinita in 1954. Ho is a thin man wit h a 
fragile body but on the stage in full make-up and costumes, he occupies it 
fully, literally and figuratively. Karki Faramayya ( Pararna Ffasyagnra ) 
is about ()6 years of age now, but bis portrayal of tho role of Sambarasura 
on the same ot^casion, with his snappy dance and talking gave thrills to the 
audience. K, Vittal Sastri, leader of tho Manjtindt ft JM el a of Dhannnsthala 
recently paid a visit to Hubli witli his troupe. His ease and informality is 
commendable. Shri Malialingan of the same troupe playing the main oppo¬ 
site role ( laatindyaka ) and Rainachandrarao who played lady roles—are 
artists of rare ability. 
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t]\e base notes of Kata and Mandara with sounds of Jhanhar and 
Dhinkar ; Chande in the south is used with better proficiency as an 
accompaniment for rousing even a delicate sentiment like Snigdra and 
subtle dances as lasya and 

“ the reason for this superior exploitation of this powerful per¬ 
cussion instrument in the south is perhaps due to the better effici¬ 
ency of the southerners in making this instrument. ” ^ 

While the performance in the North pays greater attention to 
acting ( ahhinaya ), the southern style has specialised in the art and 
technique of The Bhagavata of Tc/zAw////w is a lone singer, 

while in the north, the Bhagavata is invariably aeeompained by the 
performing artist also. While the northern Bhagavata stops singing 
with the beating of the cymbal, in the south, the Gong [Jagate 
Kohi) continues in three rounds even after the recitation of the Bhaga¬ 
vata stops, in order to give a finesse to the dance of the character. 
Finally, the make-up and costumes of the southern style is better in 
details and more imposing owing to the inlluence of the methods 
of Kathakkali. These difilercnces in the performances of Badagu 
tittu and Tenku tittu are obviously due to the local and regional 
influences as well as contacts; but the source and purpose of the 
performances remain the same and they produce almost the same 
unity of impression. 

Prasanga: Yaksagana is an open-air play, and it cannot be 
performed during the monsoons, when, for four months in the year, 
heavy rains drench the coastal belt. In the absence of a lull dress 
performance of Yaksagana in the open-air, the coastal region has evolved 
an alternative method in what is called Prasanga or Tala Maddale, an 
indoor entertainment, closely following the methods laid down by 
Yaksagana. Prasanga is a virtual Yaksagana performance without the 
latter’s make-up, costumes and dances. 

In the presence of an audience assembled in a spacious hall, the 
Bhagavata sits in the centre with his accompaniments, and the artists 
( Arthadharids they are called in contrast with Vesadhari of Yaksagana) 
sit in front of him in two rows, each opposite to the other. The 
Bhagavata selects a particular Prasanga, sings the invocation and 
recites verses as in Yaksagana. The verses are interpreted by the artists 
each of whom assumes a role in the play, though he is not made up, 
nor costumed for it. Still, the illusion is created, for the participants 
talk with all the vigour, bearing and understanding of the roles they 

1. K. P, Vonkappa Shetti : Presidential address to the Kurata Sammelan. 
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portray. The individual entity of the participant recedes into the back¬ 
ground and the mythological heroes rise up before the mental eye and 
the audience enjoy the performance immensely, for after all, the physical 
eye beholds much less than the mental. 

The Prasanga concentrates on the literary and emotional exposition 
of a theme. Compositions like Krsna Sandhma and Angada San- 
dhdna, which provide greater scope for literary exposition and imagi¬ 
native interpretation, are usually selected. The Prasanga is an evidence 
to show that tense dramatic situations and atmosphere could be created 
without dance or even costumes. What the Paurdnik, the Kirtana- 
kdra and the Pdthaka did single-handed is done more ably by a team 
of learned artists here. The Prasanga has more dramatic tension in it 
than the performance of the Puranika or Kirtanakara; but still, it 
cannot be a Nataka in the correct sense of the word because of the 
absence of settings, dance, make-up and costumes. It is not improbable 
however, that 

“ it is the middle step between the pravachanakdra on the one 
hand and the full-fledged Yaksanataka on the other in the evolution 
of the theatre of Karnatak” 
as suggested by Prof. Krishnasastri. ' 

MtriOALAPAYA: 

While the Yaksagana is essentially an indigenous theatrical 
mode of the coastal tract of Karnatak, the eastern table-land—North 
Karnatak and Mysore—have evolved a mode of open-air performance 
called MQdalapaya or ‘ the Method of the East The performance is 
also recognised by the names Attaddta which means ‘a performance 
on the platform ’, Bayaldta^ meaning ‘ a performance in the open-air 
Dodddta suggesting that the performance is an imposing play and 
Dombi Ddsara Kunita, apparently, but wrongly suggesting that it is a 
performance of the Ddsas, The performance is roughly on the lines of 
Yaksagana itself, but the obvious differences between them in details 
of production make the two easily distinguishable. In some of the 
villages of North Karnatak, both Yaksagana and MQdalapaya thrived 
side by side, each performed by specialised parties.^ 

MQdalapaya has all the essential characteristics of a typical mode of 
the Folk Theatre with its Bhdgavata supported by a chorus called 

1. A. R. Krishnasastri: Sanshriia Nataka p. 39 

2. Dr, B. S. Gadgirnath has discussed in great detail, the diifefent types of 
Bayalatd in Karnatak: Prathamika i$ikmna^ Nov. T>5. 


KT-9 
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Himmela, vigorous dances and music, colourful costumes and make-up 
and finally, an epical theme and its organic development. The platform 
in the decorated arena is more spacious than for Yaksagana, as it has to 
accommodate a bigger number of participants who perform wild dances. 
The performance opens with a prayer to Ganapati, the God of Learning, 
who appears on the stage to bless the play with success. In Yaksagana 
different characters are introduced to the audience by the Bhagavata; 
but Mudalapaya has a special role called Sarathi to do the necessary 
introduction of the chatacters and also to provide substantial humour. 
Every character addresses the Sarathi while speaking, and an ingenious 
Sarathi is a liaison between the audience and the stage, interpreting 
the one to the other. He fills the gap between the exit of one role and 
the entrance of another. Witty as he is, he often indulges in humorous 
conversation even with the audience. The Sarathi is usually assisted 
by Kodangi the jester. 

The grandeur of the performance is in the costumes, dance, acting 
and talking of the main character called Bannada Vesa. The main 
artist is usually painted and dressed up at his own residence or the 
village office ( chavadi), fully attended to by the village experts. He 
wears fabulous costumes in deep colours. He wears a cloth embroi- 
dered in gold (peetamhara) in Veeragasha ( dhoti worn like a heroic 
‘ girdle’) Tblapavade ( silken pads for the wrists ), Kanchidama (broad 
waist belt), Kavacha ( upper garment), Kireeta (crown for the head ), 
numerous necklaces, pads and a flowing robe at the back. Heavy 
jingles are tied around the ankles over the socks. He is laden with scores 
of artificial ornaments above the waist and is made to look most 
imposing. He is brought in a procession with oil torches on either side, 
led by the village band party— Olaga. Whenever the procession halts 
on the road, the artist performs a round of wild dance with intermittant 
war cries. After he is brought and seated in the lone chair on the 
platform, villagers make gifts to him ‘in homage’. He is then 
prompted by the chorus into action; a cracker is exploded and he 
springs to his feet. Heroic roles like Bheema, Dhuryodhana, Ravana 
and Hiranyakasipu are presented in the most imposing make-up and 
costumes. These characters, and sometimes even minor roles like 
Hanuman and Surpanakhi rush forward and jump up to the platform 
after taking a few hops through the audience, all the while emitting 
loud shrieks. The polish and finesse of the Yaksagana make-up is 
missing in Mcdalapaya, but the emotional intensity is carried to its 
climax by the wildness of the war-dances. 
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The performers of Mudalapaya are mostly illiterate and unimagi¬ 
native when compared with the Yaksagana artists, and so, their per¬ 
formance may look more physical than intellectual. Unlike the prose in 
Yaksagana, the prose here is invariably memorised; a prose that is heavy 
with Sanskrit words and strings of deliberate alliteration.^ The prose 
structure is tight, involved and elongated, consisting of words that can 
provide scope for the over stressing of the letters Tand D. Composi¬ 
tions of Mudalapaya are in prose unlike those of Yaksagana. 

Mudalpaya provides humour in a large measure but it may sound 
crude and often physical unlike the literary and chaste humour in 
Yaksagana.^ The dance in Mudalapaya looks more fantastic, the 
music more monotonous in spite of the supporting chorus, and the 
costumes are often too gaudy. Its themes, though drawn from the epics, 
seem to lack the Bhakti element which is the main stay of Yaksagana. 
Yet, when it is performed by an experienced troupe, the Mudalapaya 
of North Karnatak can create a fantastic atmosphere. It is true that 
with its war-cries, wild dances, and fantastic language, the Mudalapaya 
sometimes impresses as far more thrilling than Yaksagana. 

Recently, during these fifty years, Modalapaya seems to have been 
much influenced by the methods of professional stage. Unlike the stage 

? 
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of Yaksagana, the platform is covered on three sides and has oddly 
painted curtains, two of them usually. Even the costumes and make¬ 
up reveal a pronounced alien influence. The age old Panju (oil torch) is 
replaced by the petromax, Pungi the accompaniment, by the harmonium 
and finally, the fundamental vigour expressed in dance and war-cries 
seems to have faded out considerably. Yet even to-day, on a festive 
occasion, if the Doddata of Ramanya ( Ramayana ) is announced, the 
entire village including even the old and the sick will assemble and 
enjoy every bit of the long performance that bridges the dusk with the 
dawn. After all, ‘ the audience is half the play 

It is because of the rustic crudeness witnessed in the performance 
that Mudalapaya is considered to be more ancient than Yaksagana. ^ 
It is compared with the open air performance of Ancient Greece 
because of some of the identical characteristics—like the absence of 
settings and scenery on the stage, the composition and function of the 
chorus, the heroic themes and non-commercial nature of both.^ Mudala¬ 
paya is considered by some scholars to be the most typical of Prakrt 
performances that influenced the early Sanskrit Drama, supplying some 
of its theatrical modes and basic roles which later came to be called 
Sootradhara PariparsJiwaka who “later still, assumed names like 
Vidusaka, Vita and Shakani.^'^^ 

The suggestion is significant, but excepting for the comparative 
crudity of the performance, there is no other tangible evidence in 
support of placing Mudalapaya far earlier to Yaksagana in antiquity, nor 
is there any material evidence to conclude that Yaksagana is the out¬ 
come of Mudalapaya or the other way about. The Refinement of the 
one and the crudity of the other may essentially be due to environmental 
influences. Secondly, there are more dilferences than similarities between 
the ancient Greek plays and Mudalapaya. The characters of Greek plays 
wore masks, while these are unknown to Mudalapaya; the Greek play 
reached its greatest heights in tragedy, a form unknown to the Karnataka 
folk play; the three unities were an accepted ideal for the Greek 
dramatist, while the Karnataka folk playwright had no corresponding 
ideal before him. The disparity between the two would indicate the 
absence of any influence of the one on the other though there was 
a close contact ( mostly commercial) between Ancient Greece and South 

1. M. O. Venkatenayya: Atladdca.-Rangabhoomi : Vol. IV. pp. 7 and 9. Vol. 

V. p. 8 

2. M, G. Venkatesayya: Ibid. Rangabhoomi Vol. IV. 9 pp. 140-147 

3. Rangabhoomi-‘blQ,Tc\x 1929. pp. 110-115 
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India. The theatrical modes of the two countries were obviously 
evolved independently: any similarity between the two in the theatrical 
pattern or procedure could only be ascribed to accident. 

The opinion that Mudalapaya, more than Yaksagana, has contri¬ 
buted concepts to the creation and development of Sanskrt drama 
deserves some consideration, for it is probable, as suggested before, that 
Sanskrit drama owes not a little to the then prevailing Prakrt mode of 
performances of South India and possibly of Karnatak. But the absence 
of any substantial evidence prevents Mudalapaya claiming an earlier 
antiquity to Yaksagana and so, it cannot be said that it was Mudala¬ 
paya and not Yaksagana that influenced Sanskrit drama. Except in a 
few details already discussed, both these modes resemble each other 
in their methods of presentation, purpose and fulfilment. They seem 
to be two forms of the same Prakrt performance and branches of the 
same theatre, developing dilTerently in different environments. As there 
is no clear imprint of the distinguishable characteristics of the one, more 
than of the other on Sanskrit drama, we cannot say which of them 
influenced Sanskrit drama more than the other. Even in modern times 
each is as popular as the other and as effective on different audiences. 


Kksnta PARhata: 

A theatrical mode that has still held the village stage of North 
Karnatak even in the age of the cinema is Krsna Parijata, a much refined 
form of Doddata popularised by a folk poet and artist by name Kulgod 
Timmanna of Gokak Taluk. 

Kr^na Parijata is said to have been originally written by an earlier 
folk-poet by name Aparala Tammanna of Raichur in Hyderabad 
Karnatak, who lived in the early years of the 19th century. The 
original composition which is full of verses exhibits a pronounced 
influence of Yaksagana. Many years later, Kulgod Timmanna, who was 
deeply influenced by the Yaksagana performances of the visiting troupes 
from the coastal tract, took up the old composition of Aparala 
Tammanna in order to evolve an equally successful indigenous theatrical 
mode in North Karnatak. He touched up the original play here and 
there, added his own lyrics, collected his friends and staged it as a drama. 
The experiment was a great success; the village audiences fdt that 
a new form had been created. Krsna Parijata received a great welcome 
and the troupe of Kulgod Timmanna ‘ received invitations from every 
village in North Karnatak. ’ ^ 

1. Betgeri Krishna Sarma ; Jayanti p. 365. 
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The success of Krsna Parijata was due to the keen theatrical insight 
of Timmanna who retained its love-theme but changed the mode of iks 
presentation. Modern touches of popular Marathi light music were 
given to the songs; the characters themselves were made to sing their 
respective songs though the traditional chorus was retained. Modern 
instruments like tabla, sarangi and harmonium were introduced; 
better attention was given to the frame work of the play, the stage, 
make-up and costumes, and finally, women-artists were introduced in 
to the performance. ^ These significant alterations marked the perform¬ 
ance as a new experiment which catered to the changing tastes of 
people who were slowly acquainting themselves with the urban pro¬ 
fessional plays. Krsna Parijata marked a mile-stone in the progress 
of the theatre from the folk to the professional phase. 

SannAta: 

A mode later to Krsna Parijata is Sannata so called to distinguish 
it from the well-known Doddata. Sannata is virtually a drama set 
in traditional folk patterns but bearing the influences of professional 
drama, particularly with regard to the stage, settings, make-up and 
dialogues. Sannata is about fifty years old and is popular in the villages 
of North Karnatak because of the impressive performances by the 
teams that came from the Belgaum and Dharwar districts, particularly 
from villages like Narendra and Kelgeri. 

Sannata combines in itself the salient features of both the tradi¬ 
tional folk performance and the more recent commercial productions. 

It is based essentially on moral and philosophical themes, but not 
usually drawn from mythologies. It does not lay emphasis on gorgeous 
costumes, make up or dances as Doddata does, though the procedure 
of production is the same and in fact, it looks a much simplified 
edition of Doddata. The platform set for Sannata is a regular stage 
covered on three sides and equipped with curtains. Like Doddata, it 
is a full-length performance that runs for about six hours. It opens 
with songs by the chorus in praise of Ganapati, ^ Ishwara*^ and 
Saraswati. ^ The chorus joins the leader only in singing Arakali the 

1. Ivaujalagi Ningasani was one of the reputed lady-artists of Krsna Parijata, 

She formed her own troup© later and toured the cities and vlilages of 

Karnatak after 1890. 

3. -dssJ 53^^ I ojosio odocS 
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Opening lines of the song at the end of each stanza, the actor also 
singing the while along with the Bhagavata. The Jester is present but 
with a different name, Lalu^ introducing to the audience, different cha¬ 
racters of the play as each enters the stage. The actor performs an 
occasional dance but not with the vigour or intensity of the artist of 
Yaksagana or Doddata. He performs three rounds of short dances 
called Chalti at specific moments in the play, while the Bhagavata sings 
in different tah like Trital, EktaltMud Jhampet d. Cymbals, tabla, harmo¬ 
nium and the recently acquired violin are the accompanying instru¬ 
ments. A speciality of the performance is the playing of the instruments 
at different rhythms at the same time^ all joining together in unison at 
the final climax, synchronising with a short dance by the chief actor. 
Its music contains a fiiir mixture of ragas like Bhairavi and Multdni 
of Hindusthani music* in addition to a few popular tunes taken from 
stage plays. 

A fundamental difference between Sannata and other folk plays is 
that it is being a written play in prose with interspersing verses. 
The Sannata artist, again, emphasises ‘ acting ’ with exaggerated gestures, 
which accompany the spoken word. The performance provides no 
scope for the actor to react or speak extempore, as it is a regularly 
rehearsed drama with the actor fully memorising his long prose 
passages running sometimes to three pages without an interruption. 
As is typical with the folk theatre, the playwright is not usually 
known though the plays theme selves arc recent in origin and are quite 
popular. The script of the play is usually sold from one party to 
another on payment of an amount ranging from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 50/-, 
depending on the popularity of the play. Some of the very popular 
Sannata plays are Allama Prahhu, Satyaseela, Kabirdds and Jodbdi 
and they stress the moral and philosophical aspects of life. The 
performance provides a conflict between the good and evil forces and 
drives home the triumph of the former.^ During a musical duet, 
both the artists playing opposite roles dance differently, yet synchroni¬ 
sing with the tunes and rhythm patterns provided by the chorus. 

l. The usual stress is laid on the chnsiity of woman and on tho triumph of 
spiritual powers. Tho perforrnanco preaches, in simple words, a practical 
morality. A musical dialogue between Satya6eela, an enlightone<l nmnk 
and Tara, the young wife of an aged man runs as.. 
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Sannata also has some of the traditional elements of the folk stage 
like Purvaranga, the Bhagavata with his chorus and some dance, 
music and stock characters like Lalu. 

Its departing from folk traditions is seen in the method of delivering 
the prose with exaggerated gesture and also in the make up and settings, 
which closely resemble the ways of professional productions. The artist 
is given no liberty with his words. SannMa thus shifts the emphasis 
from the actor to the playwright; it is in this sence a precursor of the 
new stage. The method of make-up also marks a transition from the folk 
theatre to the modern theatre. The actor paints himself like the 
profcsssional actor without attending to the elaborate working of his 
features as in Doddata. He does not wear Kireeta, the crown, Bhuja- 
Keerti, the shoulder blade, and other ornaments. The leading role 
wears a gown and the inevitable pair of socks. The jester wears a 
loose loin cloth, a jubba and a mundasa, a head-dress, all in contrasting 
colours. The lady of the play receives better attention here than in Yaksa- 
gana or Doddata. She^ wears a wig, an imposing saree and heavy 
necklaces. Thus, with the comparatively modern make-up and an 
emphasis on the script, Sunnata looks a virtual stage drama bridging 
the village DoddMa and the urban professional performances. With 
its historical theme and lofty moral tone as the sustaining aspects of 
the show, Sannata is still popular in the villages of North Karnatak. 

The Folk Theatre of Mysore Area : 

It is strange indeed, that Mysore which made a grand contribution 
to the professional theatre did not evolve any original folk mode, 
possibly because its needs were catered to by the Doddata, played in the 
same pattern as in the North Karnatak and by the visiting Yaksagana 
troupes from the coastal tract, particularly from the Tenku Tittu. Royal 
patronage was extended to Yaksagana troupes from the times of king 
Kantirava Narasaraja as mentioned by Govinda Vaidya. Later, the 
Mysore Palace received a Yaksagana troupe from Dharmasthala in the 

020? cSosl . ^0 . 

* tt A 

iSuch paralleled pictures of moral and iirinioral characters are provided 
in almost all the Sanniita plays like i4.Z/ama Prabhu (Allariia Prabhu’s 
advice to Milyo ) and Kabirdas (advice of Beebi, wife of Kabir to the 
impetuous Madana). 

1. It is always a he. 
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year 1812 and persuaded it to make Mysore its home. Again in 1867, 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadiyar wrote to Manjayya Hegde of 
Dharmasthala asking for some expert artists to replenish the palace 
troupe. Aliya Lingaraj Usr (1822-1874) of the Royal family wrote as 
many as sixty compositions of Yaksagana, rehearsed and got ‘many of 
them’ staged by the JJasavatam mela of the palace, at Kudure Totti 
of the palace in the Royal presence and at his own residence. The 
court performances of Yaksagana provided no access to the common 
man but it did lead the way and inspired many a Dasavatara Mela 
both in the cities and villages of Mysore State—particularly in Sagar, 
Chitaldurg and Kolar. Since then a number of poets wrote Yaksagana 
Prabandhas. The prominent of them—apart from Aliya Lingaraj Urs 
are Tippannarya ( author of Sundara Kdnda, Hanumadvildsa SLud other 
prabandhas), K. Anantharamaiah ( Bdia Leele, Bancisura Kathe and 
others ), V. Pattanna ( Dhruva Charitre, Nala Charite and others ), 
Subbaraya ( Kariya Bhantana Kathe^ Karndrjuna Kdlaga and others ) 
and Rama Shastri ( Jalandhara Kdlaga, Chora Kathe and others ). 
The Mysore performances closely resembled the methods of the Yaksa¬ 
gana of Tenhu tittu, though they lacked the impressive costumes and 
vigorous dances of the coastal performers. The Prasanga or Tala 
Maddale also was performed on festive occasions, particularly in the 
city temples, while the villages fell back up on the age-old Doddata 
for their entertainment. 

The Future of the Folk Theatre: 

These various modes of the folk theatre have preserved themselves 
in spite of the damage done to them by changing tastes through times. 
Yaksagana and Doddata in particular, provide a golden link between 
the past and the present phases of the theatre-arts in Karnatak. What 
Professor Nicoll observed of English plays in the mediaeval age, fits 
ideally in this case also. 

“ There is freshness of fancy here, a free treatment of material, 
a rich fund of humour and at times a true sense of the profound 
and the tragic. ” ^ 

They appealed to the masses indeed, and they charmed the classes 

too. 

Yet, when a performance of Yaksagana is watched to-day, it 
brings a conflict in the mind of the spectator about its future, for, it 
has lost some of its vitals like the oil torch that created a convincing 

1 A. Nicoll: British Drama, p. 29. 
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dream-land, the indigenous instruments like Fungi and Mukhaveena 
which gave a rich native tone, the vast learning and meticulous training 
of both the Bhagavata and the actors which gave a sublime touch to 
the performance, and more than all, it has lost to a considerable 
degree, its original pattern of presentation,^ its dance in varied 
rhythms and even its elaborate make-up and imposing costumes. While 
the Southern Style, Tenku Tittu is clearly influenced by the methods and 
make-up of Kalhakkali “ and has become impure ”, its counterpart in 
the Badagu Tittu seems to have taken after the professional drama. 
The worst among its acquisitions seem to be the harmonium,^ a kind 
of loose talking often indulged in, and the very misfitting themes.^ 
With these, the future of Yaksag^na looked rather dim and dismal 
a few years ago. 

Many an art-critic and well-wisher of the theatre of Karnatak 
expressed concern about the future of this colourful mode and blamed 
for its decay, the sense of realism that was creeping into the soul of 

f 

Yaksagana. He warned against its hanging as a handmaid of Sdstra, 
Panditya or even Ncivinya^ 

Critics wrote deploring ^ the lack of taste and patronage on the 
part of the public and also a careful study and strenuous training on the 
part of the artist.^ 

They called on the living masters to give training with a free mind, 
and every one demanded the eradication of sophistication and esoterism. 
Attention on the part of the artist and consideration and patronage on 
the part of the Government and the public was invited, 

‘‘without which, this glorious art would soon find its grave and 

pass into history.” It was no doubt a warning given in a much 
exaggerated tone—but a warning all the same, which deserved serious 
consideration. 


1. So mo of tho old characters like Ardhan in^ Chappara MancJuiy Strl Pesa 
and oven Purva Ranga is shed. 

2. * For every discordant musical note heard in India to-day, the harmonium 
should be blamed \ Harindranoth Chattopadhyaya : Kald Eept. 1931, p, 107, 

3. « CTSC^AjOSS «S138.e 

4U vr 

4. Shivarama Karanth : Ydksagdnada Punarujjeevdna—Karmaveera Annual— 
1949. p, 29, 

5. G, R. Pandeshwar; Yakaandtakada Bhavitavya: Kannada Vritta : 26th 
Dec., 1953- p, 6. Hasanagi: YakfancUakagalUi p. 98. 
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As a result or as a coincidence, it is heartening however, that 
there is a new awareness all round. There is a new enthusiasm to 
witness, understand and estimate the folk theatre, particularly its 
Yaksagana. The awakening is a happy augury, as it sets the active minds 
on thinking about the great art, its problems and its future. Yaksa¬ 
gana has attracted the attention of administrators, artists, the learned 
and the layman,^ and seems to have convinced them of its greatness 
as a theatrical art which should be preserved at all cost. 

The question is about the compromise of the traditional Yaksa¬ 
gana with the changing tastes. AH along it has lived mostly on the 
patronage of temples and has remained a reliy^ious artr The original 
significance attached to the temple with its reduced financial strength, 
is weakened in modern times and so, Yaksagana cannot depend entirely 
on temples any longer. It has to be maintained by the society which 
should make it a medium of a common man’s education and enter¬ 
tainment. 

It would be profitless to suggest that Yaksagana should be preserved 
in its very original form, for it would be impracticable; but it has to 
preserve, as far as possible, its original grain by recreating its lost 
characters, by preserving the tradition of its make-up and costumes, by 
maintaining its dance and music, and in fact, by keeping all its original 
paraphernalia. It has to make an efibrt to become the entertainment 
of city-audiences also by cutting short its duration and trimming up 
the performance. It can take advantage of the modern amenities 
without in any way sufifering in the soul. 

Whether Yaksagana should become a commercial entertainment 
is another consideration discussed by some critics. The economic 
advantages are obvious.*^ But then, the art may have to cater to the 
taste of its patronisers on an ohligation, and also at the cost of its own 
soul.^ It would be a certain danger to get into an obligation with the 

1. For the first time a Qo.^fi was organised undof the auspices of 

the 36th Kannada Literary Couferenco convened at Kumta in December. 
1953. For the first time again, a Yaksagana troupe ( The Hasyagara Mela of 
Karki ) went to Delhi and staged shows at the Kannada Cultural Conference 
earlyin 1954. The President, the Prime Minister of India, and the Delhi 
public witnessed the shows and applauded them. 

2. Even to-day, the good form of some of the troupes is owing to the financial 
aid provided by temples to which they are attached—as at Dharmasthala 
Peraduru, Mandarti, Maranekatte, Hiriyadka, Haiadi, Bappanadu, Mulki 
and Idagunji. 

3. G. R Pandeshwar: Yaksandtakada Bhavitavya : Kannada Vritta— 26th Dec.,. 
1958. p. 4. 
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audience ( unless fully prepared for self-adjustment) and to cater to its 
taste which is neither constant nor dependable. No art can remain 
pure and yet become a commercial success for all times, and it is 
particularly true regarding the folk art and its theatre which, if ceases 
to remain pure, ceases also to be a typical folk art that lives for its own 
sake. The question then, of its prosperous future should be decided 
by social pctronage and the art’s own appeal. 

The opening of a Kala Kendra or a Teaching Faculty is imminent; 
a Kala Kendra that can bring together the expert, the student and the 
critic in order to preserve and foster the art. It may be run on the 
lines of KaUimandakim of Kathakkali at Chcruthuruthy in Travancore- 
Cochin which worked so efficiently under the inspiring guidance of the 
Poet Laureate Vallathol. It may work in other directions also, like 
collecting manuscripts, costumes, ornaments and weapons of the Yaksa- 
gana of olden times, and thus become a Research centre of the folk 
theatre. An annual festival of Yaksagana and Doddata performances 
staged by troupes, drawn from all over the Kannada land, will flip the 
art into a better condition Eflicicnt troupes must also be made to 
go round the country, staging shows and creating a taste for the folk 
theatre of Karnatak. 

It is in these rural performances of Yaksagana and Doddata, the 
seeds of the professional theatre and modern drama lay. If there is 
some art that is indigenous and typical of Karnatak, as indigenous and 
typical as its music and temple, it is Yaksagana and its counterpart— 
Doddata. Yaksagana can safely remain the pride of Karnatak, com¬ 
paring favourably with any other mode of Indian folk theatre; the 
Yatra of Bengal, the Rasadhari of Mathura and the Rama Leela of 
Upper India. With its spoken word, it has an advantage even over its 
counterpart in Malabar, the acclaimed Kathakkali. If not for its great 
past as the unrivalled University of the common man, imparting light 
and delight, for its own future as a lofty institution of the indigenous 
folk thatre of Karnatak, it has to be preserved in its purity and rustic 
glory, for, ‘ though it has already borne remarkable fruit, it is indeed 
yet capable of bearing more and richer ’. 

1. Tht Manjnnath YalUandtuk Mandali of Dliarmasthala led by K. Vitfala 
Hasiti staged irapressive performances at Hubli on tickets. The show would 
start at 9*30 p. m. and go on till 1.00 a. m., when suddenly, realising the 
late hour for the city, the show wpuld be concluded with the final battle 
scene, quite unceremoniously, in contrast with the elaborate Poor«?afan^o. 
Still, the shows were well responded to. 



IV 

THE PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
The Modern Theatre: 

Professional theatre, the theatre run by professional artists is 
known as the ‘ Modern Theatre ’ and ^ Commercial Theatre ’ in order 
to distinguish it from the ancient Hindu Tlicatre ( Sanskrit) and also 
to emphasise the new commercial aspect of the professional theatre. 
The idea of taking to the theatre as a profession was comparatively 
recent in India, largely due to the western inhuence. The tradition in 
ancient India was tliat the actor was always something else in pro¬ 
fession ; an agriculturist perhaps, acting on the Folk stage, and a learned 
pandit in the Court Theatre. Plays were staged in devotion to gods in 
the temple in the former case ( Rani^a Pooja ), and as an entertainment 
to the royal court in the latter. Thus, there is no evidence of the 
existence in the past, of a ' professional stage ’ in the modern sense. 
The financial aspect of the theatre was never treated with any signi¬ 
ficance because a troupe which played the drama in the court or in the 
temple, usually came to be constituted just for that show, and what¬ 
ever expenses incurred in that connection, were met by the patron—be 
it the court or temple. 

The Theatre of the Middle Class: 

Like any other commodity, even a fine art like music and painting 
began to fetch a price in the modern industrial age, where money 
occupied an important place in all social and cultural undertakings. 
Money became the measure of the value of everything including skill, 
art and litetature, resulting in new social values. Status made way for 
contract in life and contract shaped everything into classified pro¬ 
fessions. Theatre could not remain an exception. Another result of 
the industrial age was the outcome of the middle class. As the latter 
grew in bulk, new methods and means of entertainment had to be evol¬ 
ved, and this called for a mode of theatre that was different from both the 
folk stage and the court stage, which catered to the rural audiences on 
the one hand and the courtiers on the other, but not to the middle link- 
the middle class. Till that time came which marked the birth and 
growth of the influential middle class, the need for a third type of 
theatre was not felt. That perhaps is one of the reasons why the 
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history of the professional theatre in India does not go back even to a 
hundred years. During the hundred years of its recent history, the 
professional theatre has mainly depended on the middle class for its 
support. The desire of the middle class to have an entert iinment for 
v;hich it was prepared to pay a price,—for that was the accepted 
vogue in an age of contract—worked the professional theatre into 
a reality. 

A Link between the Folk and Court Theatres: 

The new professional theatre proved to be a link between the folk 
and the court theatres, for it imbibed the salient features of both of 
them to evolve itself. While its advent gradually routed out the court 
theatre out of existence, the court itself did not loose its entertainment, 
for it readily found a suitable or even more agreeable substitute in 
the professional theatre itself, wdiich could assure more broad based 
and better entertainment not only to the court audiences but also to 
the folk audiences with equal relish. The new theatre drew all the three 
stratas of the society together, but depended mainly on the middle class 
for its maintenance. The middle class did not much relish the folk play 
and had no access to the court play, and therefore, it welcomed with 
open arms, the professional stage when it came. 

Beginning in India: Calcutta- 

Ihe Modern Theatre of India is very young when compared 
with the prolcssional theatre in other countries. The professional 
ballet dancers of France who were inlUicnccd by the Spanish profes¬ 
sional dancers toured England in the early years of the 18th century. 
England had a flourishing stage with a number of ‘ rival professional 
performers ’ at the close of the 17lh century. Japan had a regular 
professional theatre at Yeddo in the year 1624. But the first Indian 
professional players came up in Calcutta after the rebuilding of a 
‘ play house ’ with the help of public subscription in the year 1775-76. 

These English theatres which W'cre fast becoming commercial, 
filled the minds of rich landlords with great ideas. At the heavy 
cost of two lakhs of rupees (£ 13,000/-) the popular mediaeval 
Drama Vidya Sundar was acted by men and women in 1835/’^ 

A number of similar attempts were made at fabulous expenses and 
a taste for drama was in spired and established. These efforts culmi* 

1. R. K. Yajnik: The Indian Theatre, p. 86. 
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nated in the establishment of a public theatre for the middle class. 
This was the National Theatre that came into being in 1872, ‘the first 
regular theatre in which actors received salary, and tickets were sold to 
the public 

In Bombay: 

Conditions in Bombay presented a note-worthy contrast to those 
prevailing in Calcutta, for the ‘ modern thealre ’ of Bombay did not 
owe much to European iniluence. Parsis, ‘ the most intelligent minority 
in India brought with them Persian artistic traditions and developed 
them in India. ‘‘ In a sense they are tlie pioneers of the modern 
theatre in Bombay both in the am iteur and professional fields. ” 
Though Bombay also had, as early as in 1770, a play-house where a 
number of English plays were produced, the real history of the profes¬ 
sional theatre in Western India begins in the year 1842 when a play¬ 
house built by Jagannath Shankar Seth, became available for European 
and Indian productions at a fixed daily rent. Karnatak had to wait 
for 30 years after this to see the birth of its professional stage. 

The year 1850 is ‘ memorable in the annals of the western Indian 
stage, for that marked the birth of the Marathi drama at the hands of 
Vishnupant Bhave, one of the gifted clerks of the Chief of Sangli 
After the demise of their patron, the Bhave players turned professional, 
called themselves Sanglikar Sangita Nataka Mamlali and began to tour 
Maharashtra and Karnatak. After 1851, the Bhave players went to 
Bombay, introduced into their presentation the costly settings and 
costumes of the Parsi and English shows of the day, and became highly 
popular. Soon sprang up a number of rival professional groups in 
Maharashtra. Every important city like Sangli, Miraj, Kolhapur 
and Ichalkaranji saw the birth of a troupe which tried to go one 
better than the great Sangalikar Company which had earned for 
Maharashtra a new mode of theatre. All these professional troupes 
made frequent visits to North Karnatak soon after 1855. Tempted by 
the success of Marathi professional troupes in North Karnatak, Parsi 
companies, including the well known Victoria Parsi Company of 
Batliwalla, started visiting North Karnatak, Mysore and Andhra. 

The Professional Stage in North Karnatak: 

In a short while, Marathi professional plays became the rage over 
the whole of North Karnatak: interest in the coastal YaksagSna 
troupes began to wane. This resulted in a feeling of frustration in the 
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Kannada intelligentsia who saw Kannada audiences rushing to see 
Marathi plays, often without even understanding their language* It 
looked as though, in the onrush of the Marathi stage, Kannada drama 
had been forgotten. The intelligentsia set out to revive the old Kannada 
stage, and to create a new one out of it if possible. But first, Kama- 
tak had to have its own commercial stage. One of the many that 
came to this inevitable conclusion in the 1870s was Sakkari Balacharya, 
popularly known as 5antakavi. 5antakavi was born in 1856, brea¬ 
thing the fresh air of patriotism and a new regional consciousness 
that had set the people thinking about their own lost traditions and 
culture,^ 

Speaking of his urge to take up his pen against the incursions of 
the Marathi stage, vVantakavi says that the Kannada play was swept 
off the stage in Karnatak.*-^ The Marathi stage became rich at the 
expense of Karnatak. There was a hopeless pessimism ‘ all over the 
Dharw^ar area ’ as regards the potentialities of the Kannada language. 
Kannadigas themselves declared that their language w'as harsh, 
amorphous and uninspiring, and that it had no drama, no actors, not 
even the hope of having them in the future.^ This frustration resulted 
in a spirit of challenge. The challenge of the Marathi stage could be 
met only by a revival of the indigenous theatrical art of Karnatak- 
Santakavi fell back on the very Yaksagana which had provided the 
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basic inspiration for the Marathi theatreand which was ‘ the most manly 
of entertainments/^ 

The first professional troupe of North Karnatak appealed in Gadag 
[ Krtapura) in the year 1877.^ This troupe was called Karnataka 
Nataka Company and also Sri Veeranarayana Prasadikci Krtapura Nutaka 
Manclali. Inspired by the passionate pleadings of Shantakavi, some 
local enthusiasts of Gadag like IJinachgi Lacchappa Nayaka, Gudi 
Raghavendracharya, Konnur Jeevu Balappa and Kunni Immanna put 
on boards the play Uxhd Harana '** written and directed by Shantakavi 
himself. This troupe seems to have becai the very first to mark the 
advent of the professional stage in North Karnatak, and its inspirer, 
Shantakavi richly deserves to be called the pratliama Guru of Kannada 
drama. ^ 

Ushdharana was followed by a scries of ‘ ten and more ’ plays by 
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2. It was in 1874, according to Narayanarao Hiiilgol { Jiangahhoonii, Oct, 1925 
p. 64 and May, 1928—p. 134); but this is improbable, lor, Shantakavi has 
made it clear that it was started in 1877. { Frabkata —Mai(di 1919) This is 
not contradicted anywhere as fai as could be seen Secondly, there is some 
inaccuracy with regard to this point in Sri. Huilgol’s observations, for, lie 
says that the Krtapura Nataka Mondali was started by Shantakavi himself 
in 1874 i RanyahhooTni-Oct.. 19:^5-p. 54) and contradicts himself later, 
saying that it was started by Umachgi Lacchappa Nayal<a and others in tlie 
year 1872-73 and that Shantakavi only joined them later. ( Rangabhoomi 
May, 1928. p. 134). Shantakavi is firm and categorical in his saying that he 
was responsible for the troupe coining into existence in 1877 

3. Narayanarao Huilgol writes that the first play staged by the Company was 
Bdi^iasura (Shantakavi) followed by' iieec/iaACT Vadha, Vatsald Haraaa, 
Seetdraaya Pravesha and Sundopasunda. ( Eangabhoomi —May I9i’8 ; p 135 ) 
This is possibly incorrect because Shantakavi himself ch arly says that the 
first play staged by the troupe was Vshd lJarana. 
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ShantakaviJ These performances opened the eyes of the people of 
North Karnatak. People were thrilled when the gods and goddesses 
on the stage spoke the very language that they themselves spoke. The 
audience jumped with joy and became lavish in their praise and patro¬ 
nage. They liked the play, the players and the production, and believed 
that within a night by witnessing a show, they would earn all the plea¬ 
sures of this world and attain all that is worth in the other.^ This 
great triumph of Shantakavi, was of a much more than a mere personal 
achievement. He showed the way, and the whole country followed. 
Within a couple of years Kannada professional troupes sprang up 
everywhere. There was a rich output of Kannada plays and very 
soon, the visiting professional-troupes from Maharashtra realised that 
the people here were no more under their spell. “ Because of the conspi¬ 
cuous change in the attitude of the people, Maharashtrian professional 
troupes bypassed North Karnatak and went to Mysore and Andhra in 
1876-77 in search of new audience for their plays. 

The Krtapura Mandali started touring cities and villages. Under 
the inspiring guidance of Shantakavi, it had a mission to fulfil—it had 
to establish the Kannada stage for good. The company visited im¬ 
portant centres of North Karnatak and staged plays at Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Navalgund, Naragund, Hubli and Saundatti, to the great 
astonishment and relish of the people. The company could not pay 
visits to distant places for wa.it of transport facilities. 

The troupe had a band of good artists, all well-versed in Kannada 
and Sanskrit literature. They came to be honoured not merely for 
their histrionic ability but also for their learning and for their remark¬ 
able talent as Pravachankaras or interpreters of the classics. The leading 
artist of the troupe was Gudi Raghavendracharya who played roles of 

1. Other wriltea bv Shantakavi a e Sriydja Satva Parikahe, Sundo- 

pamnda Vetdha, Keechaka Vadha, Sudhanva Vadha, Seetdranya Fravcuha, 
Sakunialotpatli and Chandrdvali Charitre, These are prose plays with 
appropriately interspersed songs. 
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3. N. K. Huilgol : Rangahhoomi —Oct., 1925. p. 54. 
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Bheema and Ghalotkacha with a brilliance which earned for him a 
great reputation. 

“ If the people learnt that Gudi Raghavendracharya was playing 
Bheema, they would flock the theatre and the evening's collection 
in those easy days would be Rs. 1,200/-.” ^ 

Dambala Hucchacharya, another talented artist, played the heroine 
with great success. It is said that sometimes, even during the day, he 
would dress up like a lady and attend ladies' social functions without 
being detected.**^ Badami PuttScharya earned a name as the Vidiisala 
and Konnur Jeeva Balappa, a well known musician of the time was the 
popular Sutradhdra. Behind this band of cultured, learned and enthu¬ 
siastic artists was Shantakavi, keeping them in fine fettle with rigorous 
training schedules. The troupe earned a good amount of money and wide 
popularity “ and made the Marathi troupes hesitate to come into 
Karnatak. ” ^ 

Production : 

The Gadag plays were produced on the lines of Yaksagana though 
the performance itself was refined and richly supported by appropriate set¬ 
tings and costumes. As in Yaksagana, the Bhagavala-called Sootradlidra 
was present throughout, evidently in a corner of the stage, to introduce 
each new character and to sing or speak the narrative. The sootradhara 
appeared on the stage as the play began, and sang the invocation 
( Nandi). He was followed by the Vidusaka who, as in the Doddala, 
was dressed up all too oddly with bunches of neem leaves tied around 
his head, and made the audience laugh with his dances and songs. 
Then followed Ganapati and Shdrada, the presiding deities of learning, 
to bless the play with success. This marked the end of the dramatic 
“ overture ” or Poorvaran^a which was followed by the regular play. 
The play invariably ended with burning of camphor, the Mangaldrati. 
The Krtapura troupe's performances became known for their literary 
and histrionic merit. Shantakavi was the living force behind it, writing 
plays ^ and training the artists.^ 

1 N. Iv. Huilgol : Eangahlhoomi'—Mo.y, 1928. p. 136. 

2. N. K. Huilgol : ibid. p. I3.i. 

3. N, K. Huilgol : ibid. p. 136 

4. Apart from th(' plays of Shanb ikavi, this troupe staged a few plays writlen 
by Uraachgi Seenappa, particularly his Jdmbavati Kalydrja. 

5. Shantakavi was working as a teacher in a Kannada school at Gadag. It i« 
said that his superior officer, sympathising with the Marathi companies which 

[Contd. 
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The Krtapura Nataka Mandali functioned for 16 years; but the 
death of Konnur Jeeva Balappa and Dambal Hucchacharya, two of its 
prominent artists, brought about the end of the troupe in 1894-95, and 
every effort made by Shantakavi to revive it failed. Without yeilding 
to dispair, he wrote new plays ^ for other professional troupes that had 
sprung up as a result of the inspiration provided by the Kritapura 
Mandali; he held musical discourses instilling into his audiences a love 
of their land, and lived for two decades more to see his efforts crowned 
with success. He made the Kannadiga wake up from his slumber and 
see the rich inheritance of his language. He died in the early Twenties, 
but his plays remain shining examples of a successful compromise 
between the methods of Yaksagana and the full-fledged modern stage 
play. His plays did not achieve anything strikingly new by way of 
production technique or characterisation, but the story moved fast and 
with eflect. 

The First Playwright: 

Shantakavi can rightly be called The Kannada Nataka Pitamaha 
or Father of the professional Kannada drama. It is true that Chura- 
muri Seshagirirao of Dharwar had translated the Shakuntala of 
Kalidasa into Kannada in 1869, about five years before Shantakavi 
wrote his first play, but it was only in 1899 that an enthusiastic troupe 
of Badami made an attempt to bring it on thestage.^ Actually, the play 
in its full length was first staged with all the seriousness it demanded 
(though in two parts on separate evenings) only in 1905 by the 
Bliarata Kaldttejaka Sangeeta Samaja, the first amateur troupe of 
North Karnatak; and so, Shantakavi's plays appeared on the stage 
much earlier than Churamurrs. Available evidences indicate that 
Shantakavi pre(?eded Karibasavappa Shastri of Mysore also, for the 
latter’s Kannada Shakuntala was performed in the year 1881 in the 
month of November,*'* practically six years after the staging of 


wf^ro jealous of suect ssof this troupe, «rHnsreiTed Slulntakavi to Hornbal 
Thi-i did not deter th<' play wright's determination shantakavi made it a 
point to return to Gadag every evening offer the school hours Ly walking up 
the dist mco or riding a horse or even a buffalo in order to rehearse his artists. 

1. Sectii Swayamvara, Mnyuradhwaja, Kalaaura, Prafdpa and other plays were 
written ftjr Nargutid Company. Shantakavi was later associated with 
Shiraliatti Veukobarao’s Sri Mahdlokahmi f rasddika Nataka Mandali. 

2. Mudavidu Krishnarao : Preface to Churamuri’s Kannada Shakuntala 
Nataka ( 1934 ). p. 32 

3. C. Afianda Rao: Mysore liangabhoomiya Itihdaa (Manuscript). 
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Shantakavi’s plays in North Karnatak.^ This indicates that the credit 
of writing a stage-play in Kannada and performing it for the first time 
in Karnatak goes to Shantakavi. 

Some writers have held that the dramatic troupe of the village 
HaLsigi came into existence earlier than tlie Krtapura Nataka Mandali. 
The latter is given the second place chronologically.- It is also observed 
that Shri Venkannachar Agalagatti, popularly known as Srinivasa Kavi 
wrote plays for the Halsigi troupe.^ Thus it is indicated that the Halsigi 
company was the first professional troupe in North Karnatak and that 
Shrinivasa Kavi was the first modern playwright.^ The suggestion 
cannot be accepted for the following reasons: 

The time of Shrinivas Kavi’s writings as suggested by Mudavidu 
Krishnarao in his address in 1929 is about sixty years age'" which 
would not give an accurate date for the playwright. It is entirely on this 
vague reference of Sri Mudavidu the foregoing inferences are based. 
Secondly, as early as in 1929, Shantakavi himself declared in his 
narrative verse entitled Nataka that the very first Kannada Mela came 
into being in Krtapura (Gadag) and that he himself came to be 
called Karnataka Nataka Prathama Guru, because it is he that first 
trained a troupe.^ His claims are accepted by his contempora- 


1. The very tmijslation of Shukunt-ala by KuiibaKsavappa Shastri cunixot bo 
placed earlier thjtn 1880 according to Mucinvi(Ju. (Mudavidu’s letter to tho 
Editor; Eangahheorni^ April, 1930. p. 148) and bis conclusion gets some 
support o))viou^ly, this translation w<:s made at the instance of King 
Chainsraja Wodoyar w1k». after witnessing tho Marathi and Parsi shows 
m tho year 1878, desired that his court poets should write similar plays in 
Kannada. The suggestion of Sri. M. G. Nanjcmdaradhya that Churarnuri’s 
translation was influoncod by Karibasavai)pa Shastri (Kannada Stage 
C ntenary Volume 1. p. 117) cannot b,? accepted. The very method of 
translation and the .- uit dulity of on'‘ to tho popular stage and the otlier to 
the Court Theatre confirms that neither of them had any influence on tlio 
other. 

2. Mudavidu Krishn ir lo : Welcome Speech on the occasiori of tho first drama¬ 
tic Conference at Dharwar, 1929; Eangabhoomi, Feb., 1930. pp. 88-102. 

3. Sri Mudavidu ( Ibid } and K. Y. Dharwadkar : Kannada Company Nataka^ 
gain—Jayanti 1st Oct., 1950. p. 189, 

4. Tho plays of Sriiiivas Kavi aro Srimati Paririaya, Maddlam Parinaya, 
Draupadl Va^strdpaharatjia and Bha^md^ura Akhydna, 

Shantakavi; Ndlaka: Fmb/taia ( Dharwar), March, 1919 pp. 1-8 
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ries.^ It is said also that Srinivasakavi was in age, though he 

died before Shantakavi.- Finally, Shantakavi’s own words could be given 
full credence, for he impresses one as a self-less crusader who could 
hardly snatch an honour that is not rightfully his own. He would not 
be so proud and happy if he ever had the least doubt about his own 
unchallenged position. He paid due regard to Churamuri Sheshagirirao 
as the first playwright in Kannada in a foot-note to his poem Nataka, 
and he would not have hesitated to accept the Halsigi group as having 
held the banner of Kannada drama prior to the Krtapura Mandali—if 
it really was so. The Halsigi troupe became well known, no doubt, 
because of the refined quality and imposing showmanship of its per¬ 
formances but it did not live long. “ Inspired by the Krtapura 
Mandali”, as »Shantakavi observed in another foot note to his poem, 

‘‘ professional troupes suddenly sprang up in Nargund, Navalgund, 
Halsigi, Badami, Rabakavi; but they died only too quickly.”^ The 
Halsigi troupe must have come into existence in about the year 1878-79. 
After staging a few plays written by Srinivasakavi, it appears to have, 
for a couple of years, stopped functioning. It was revived again by the 
year 1882—when Mudavidu Krishnarao witnessed its performances at 
Sirsi. It is possible that the Halsigi group undertook for the first time, 
a tour in the neighbouring regions like Bellary as mentioned by Sri 
Mudavidu, and this fact must have contributed to its popularity. In 
any case, it should be accepted that the Halsigi troupe was a highly 
talented one, but there is no evidence to show that it was in existence 
before the Krtapura Nataka Mandali. It is to Shantakavi, to his great 
love of the Kannada land and language and to his genius in play¬ 
writing, production and organisation, that the Kannada stage of North 
Karnatak owes its beginning and so, he richly deserves the coveted 
title Kannada Nataka Pitdmaha, the father of the professional theatre 
in Karnatak. 


1. Takappa Ijari: Kannada Rangabhoomiya Itihasa : Rangahhoomi Dec , 1925 
p. 117. and also 

V 

. ” 

V 

2. Collected from Sri Betgeri Krishnasarma, 

dw^?^ ^0003*953 dor\^ 

—Shantakavi: Nataka: Prahhdta —March, 1919. p, 9. 
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The Kannada Shakuntala : 

II was with regard to the translation of Shakuntala that the 
Marathi stage stole a march over Karnataka. Churamuri Seshagirirao 
of Belgaum was the first in Karnatak to have translated the Shakuntala 
of Kalidasa into Kannada. He completed the translation in the year 
1869-70 and very soon published it. The play, however, had to wait 
for three decades to appear on the stage; but all the verses of the play 
had already become highly popular by this time, as they were based on 
popular folk tunes and on well known rcigas of Karnatak music. These 
tunes and the arresting stage methods of Seshagirirao attracted the 
attention of his friend Anna Saheb Kirloskar of Gurlhosur. Anna 
Saheb, himself a born Kannadiga/ saw in the ideas of Churamuri, 
revolutioning possibilities for the stage and soon translated Shdkun- 
tala into Marathi in the year 1878-79^ on the lines adopted by 
Churamuri.-^ In October 1880, be produced the play in Poona with a 
group of musicians under the name Kirloskar Sangeeta Nataka Mandali. 
His Sangeeta Shakuntala revolutionised the Marathi stage with several 
innovations in the stage-methods, like each actor singing his own 
songs instead of the Bhagavata doing it.^ Almost Every dramatic-troupe 
in Maharashtra immediately took io sivigmg Shakuntala and made the 
play so popular that within a short while the play was re-printed several 
times,and in addition, earned for Annasaheb Kirloskar the title, 
Father of Musical Drama, This brought about some disappointment in 
North Karnarak where it was felt that at least some acknowledgement 
must have been made to Churamuri, for he was in a way responsible 
for Annasaheb Kirloskar’s translation of Shakuntala, 

Professional Troups: 

The ceaseless effort of Shantakavi and his enthusiastic and talented 
band of artists shook the people and artists of Gadag out of their sloth 
and inspired them to revive the professional theatre in North Karnatak. 
The immediate outcome was heartening, as a number of dramatic 
troupes sprang up in Dharwar, Ranebennur, Hirekerur, Lakshmeshwar, 
Hubli, Kaujalgi, Navalgund, Naragund, Halsigi, Badami and Rabakavi. 

1. Mudavidu Krishnarao : Address, p. 12. 

2. Narayunarao Huilgol: Bangabhootni. Oct., 1925. p. 55. 

3. Mudavidu: Op. cit. p. 29. 

4. The verses of Bhave’s plays and of the Marathi Shakuntala were mostly set 
to the tunes of Kannada Jovad?', Pdrijdta and Dasarapada, 

6. Mudavidu : Op oit. p. 29. 
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This however, proved to be a short-lived glory; the professional troupes 
never really established themselves, but vanished soon after. 

At Halsigi: 

Of the many short-lived companies, the professional troupe of 
Halsigi (in Belgaum district) deserves mention. Halsigi had a cultural 
heritage, of its own, as it was the capital of the Kadamba dynasty in 
the lOth and 1 Ith centuries, and had remained sensitive to any political 
or cultural movement. The Halsigi group must have come up about 
the year 1878-79 as already suggested. The moving spirit behind it 
was Venkannachar Agalagatti, popularly called Slirinivasa Kavi\ who 
wrote plays like Shrlmati Parinaya, Madahisa Parinaya, Draupadi 
Vastrdpaharana and Bhasmcisuravadhe. The reason for the great popu¬ 
larity of the Halisigi .group was the exceptional talent of the artists, 
who were learned in the Sanskrit and Kannada classics. They lived a 
pious life and never missed their religious observances and proved that 
an artist of the stage could retain his orthodoxy and piety. While on 
tour, the artists attracted people by their Pravachanas, or musical 
discourses built around stories from the epics and classics. They 
considered their tours as a religious and cultural mission and utilised 
their time for the best advantage of both the villagers and themselves. 
Theirs was one of the best methods of attracting people to the theatre. 
On invitation, they toured different important villages and cities from 
Belgaum to Bcllary. After a period of inactivity, the company revived 
itself in about the year 1882 and started on its rounds once again. 
During this second pha.se of its activity it produced two exceptionally 
talented artists who were renamed Sandigi and Mandigi who are even 
now remembered for their histrionic abilities. Virata Parva was the most 
popular play of this troupe. 

Tantupurastha NAtaka Mandali: 

The first professional troupe in North Karnatak that made bold to 
undertake a tour in different parts of Karnatak, Maharashtra and 
Andra w^as the Tantupurastha Ndtaka Mandali of Dharwar, which 
came into being early in theEightics. The troupe had among its members 
Bhimacharya Eri, Gopinathrao Joshi, Ramabhau Halsigi and Datta- 
treyarao Dharwad, who were well known for their histrionic abilities. 
With initial success in the villages and cities of North Karnatak, the 
troupe equipped itself with good costumes and settings and set out on 
tour to neighbouring regions for a period of two years with intermittent 
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periods of rest. ^ The troupe consisted of both Kannada and Marathi 
artists, learnt the languages of different regions and staged plays in 
Hindi, Marathi and Telugu. Dr. C. Narayana Rao, writing about the 
influence of Karnatak on the Telugu stage, recalled the visit of an ‘ enthu¬ 
siastic dramatic troupe of Dharwar ’ to Andhradesha.'** His observation 
that the troupe consisted of both Karnatak and Marathi artists suggests 
that the talented troupe of Dharwar was none other than the 
Tantupurastha Nataka Mandali. 

“ The troupe made a good impression on Andhra and influenced 
the Telugu stage, which began to emulate some of its traits. The 
theatre of Andhra, therefore owes a good measure of obligation to 
this troupe.” ^ 

The troupe returned to Dharwar by 1885, when the first railway 
lines were laid in North Karnatak. Many of the members of the 
troupe were tired of an itinerant life and sought employment. Quite 
a few of them joined the railways. This was a great loss to the North 
Karnatak Stage. 

In the last decade of the 19th century many an important profes¬ 
sional troupe, including the one at Gadag led by Shantakavi, had 
become defunct, mostly due to internal feuds. By tlie year 1890, there 
was not a single professional company sufficiently strong to hold 
aloft the banner of the Kannada stage. Quite a number of troupes 
sprang up here and there it is true, but they were too feeble to do any¬ 
thing substantial. These troupes were crowded with enthusiastic 
illiterates “who learnt the lines by rote and reproduced them like 
parrots ”. Drama became a ludicrous afl'air in the eye of the educated, 
and soon, the acting profession became unpopular. The effort of edu¬ 
cated enthusiasts like Shantakavi could not restore to the stage the 
respect it had earlier enjoyed. The last decade of the 19th century 
witnessed painful convulsions of many a dramatic troupe tossing 
between life and death. 

The Hindu Union Club: 

This state of affairs and the new railways offered opportunities to 
the Marathi troupes to visit Karnatak again. The most prominent of 

1. Sri Mudavidu observes that the troupe travelled about for twelve year-t : 
{Eangahhoonii, Feb., 1930, p. 93 ), It looks an error for. ho himself notices 
later that the troupe returned by 1886 when some of its members took 
employment in the first railways of North Karnatak. 

2. Dr, C. Narayana Rao : Kannada Stage Centenary Vol, pp. 109-114. 

3. Ibid p. 111-112. 

KT-12 
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the many visiting troupes was the famous, Kirloskar Sangeeta Nataka 
Mandali which visited Dharwar in 1893. This troupe, for the first time, 
acquainted the Kannada audiences with the achievements of the Marathi 
theatre. Their shows of Ramardiya Viyoga, Shdpa Sambhrama and 
Saubhadra became popular here, but set the active minds to seriously 
think about the future of the Kannada stage. The Hindu Union Club in 
Dharwar staged the Marathi drama Trdtika, an adaptation of Shake¬ 
speare's Taming of the Shrew, done by Prof. V. B. Kelkar of Poona. 

In a way, this effort of the Hindu Union Club v/as a challenge 
to the visiting companies all right, for it is said that the perfor¬ 
mance of the Club was a shade better than the performance of 
the same play ( Trdtika) by the well known Shdhunagarawdsi 
Natah Mandali which staged “ some of the finest plays in prose 
seen on the Marathi stage ” and which had to its credit, a brilliant 
galaxy of actors including Ganapatrao Joshi and Balavantrao Jog. 
May be it was with a touch of obvious pride that the talent of the 
Hindu Union Club was compared with that of the Shdhunagara¬ 
wdsi Nataka Mandali, but the former group proved that it deserved 
it when it staged in Marathi, Rand Bhimadevamd Naraveera Malusare 
with brilliant success. Bijapur took up the trend from Dharwar 
and some enthusiastic graduates like Kaujalgi Shrinivasrao and Mugali 
Shrinivasrao started staging plays in Marathi, of which Rand Bhima- 
deva bacame most popular. 

Revival : 

It was a case of history repeating itself. Marathi plays became 
popular again and the people in North Karnatak seemed to ignore the 
Kannada play. The sensitive Kannadiga was irritated by the diplorable 
condition of the contemporary Kannada theatre. ^ The stage was now set 
for a counter-movement. This time, the lead was taken by the Prdchya 

1 . 

?5oaii^cOooc5 

wsj;^d 

n^ojOfd, eroad 
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Kreeda Samvardhaka Mandali of Madihal (Dharwar Taluk) which had 
been staging a Kannada play every year from 1896. The troupe re¬ 
organised itself in 1904 and renamed itself Bharata Kalotteiaka Sangeeta 
Samdja, The troupe placed before itself the aim of reviving popular 
interest in great kannada plays which had now been forgotten. It 
decided to pay more attention to the art of the theatre than to commer¬ 
cial gain. In this sense it was an amateur group^ the first of its kind in 
North Karnatak, The first play chosen was Churmari’s Shakuntala 
which had been ignored for more than a decade. When the first four 
acts of the Kannada Shakuntala were staged, the troupe received super¬ 
lative acclaim by the elite of Dharwar, and this encouraged the troupe 
to take up Mricchakatika, rendered into Kannada by Uluveshakavi. 
Well-known Maxsiihi plays - Rdmardiya Viyoga and Saubhadra, rende¬ 
red into Kannada by Mudavidu Krishnarao were also staged with 
great success. The troupe attracted to the stage, many a cultured and 
educated person including Deshpandc Tirumalarao who belonged 
to the best known family of classical musicians. It looked as if the 
stage of North Karnatak stood again on its feet owing to the ceaseless 
efforts of this talented and determined troupe. Shantakavi praised it 
whole-heartedly. ^ The railways intervened again, this time, by shifting 
its headquarters from Dharwar to Madras, and with the headquarters 
went many a member and actor of the troupe, leaving it helplessly 
depleted. All efforts made by enthusiasts like Deshpande Tirumalarao to 
revive the troupe with new talent only made it linger on feebly for 
about seven years until the year 1915-16 when it died a sick man’s 
death. 

The contribution of the Bharata Kalottejaka Sangeeta Samaja to 
the stage of North Karnatak is significant from three points of view. It 
threw a self respecting challenge to the Marathi theatre, it made an 
effort to revive the classical element in Kannada drama; and thirdly, it 
paved the way for the amateur theatre in Karnatak. 


« V •! 
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In the Twentieth Century: 

The end of the 19th century marks also the closing of a significant 
chapter in the story of the theatre of North Karnatak, for, it ends the 
age of challenge and inaugurates the age of real professional entertain¬ 
ment. In the new age we notice an honest effort to provide real enter¬ 
tainment, bringing better methods of play-production, a good return for 
the money’s worth. From the sentimental plane of the former period, 
the professional stage of North Karnatak moved on to the practical or 
rather commercial plane. The new era produced some of the best 
troupes and artists, and also a number of stage-worthy plays. In the 
beginning, themes of most of the plays were mythological. Many of 
them were translations of Marathi plays, but they were suitably adapted 
for the Kannada stage. Acting became refined and production more 
slick. The number of troupes also increased, and it looked as though 
the future held great things in store for the Kannada Stage. 

The Shirahatti Troupe: 

One of the first impressive professional troupes that appeared was 
the Sri Mahalaxmi PrasaditaNataka A/^W^/Z/of Venkobarao Halgcrikar, 
popularly known as Shirahatti Venkobarao. Venkobarao, the leader 
or rather, proprietor oi the Mandali, came originally from Koppal. 
He started the troupe in 1903, when a boy of 18. He had established 
it on a sound footing by the year 1906. Prominent among his first 
actors were Kollurayyaswami, Govindacharya and Vamanarao Master. 
His first play Padmavati Parinaya, based on the popular Pauranic story 
was much appreciated. In 1906, the company staged Shakuntala ( of 
Churamuri ), Kalidasa, and Yuvati Vijaya, His success here spurred 
Venkobarao to move out with the troupe to other parts of Karnatak. 
In the year 1910, the company visited Mysore and staged plays in the 
Town Hall. The company’s success secured for it royal audience and 
patronage. Venkobarao, who played Bhattanayaka and Vamanarao 
Master who played Kalidasa in the play Kalidasa Charite were 
honoured by the Maharaja. The Maharaja helped the company 
to tour Maharastra, Karnatak and Andhra, staging plays like 
Vivekbdaya, Kalidasa Charite, Pralhdda Charitre, Krishna Leela 
and Ramayana. When in 1916, the troupe visited Mysore again, 
it was invited by the court to stage Shani Prabhava and Krishna 
Leela. In later years, the troupe earned a very good name by 
staging Rdmdnjaneya Yuddha written by Torangal Rajerao and 
Indira, a translation by Mamdapur Gururao of the well known Marathi 
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Stage play of the same name. 

Shirahatti Venkobarao was himself a gifted actor. He often 
surpassed with his brilliant ‘ prose-actingeven the musical achieve¬ 
ments of Vamanarao. ^ His asset was a good team of artists. The 
role of Narada played by Shirahatti, the humour of Lakshmanapuri, 
the endless musical elaboration of Asundi and the alap of Hombal 
Vasudevaraya never failed to evoke the enthusiastic admiration of the 
audience. ^ 

Shirahatti believed in showmanship and spent a good deal of 
money on custumes and settings. He had once witnessed at Mangalore, 
a Tamil play performed by the Brihadamhal Company of Madras, 
and had been convinced that appropriate settings and costumes 
are fundamental to the creation of dramatic illusion. He immediately 
spent Rs. 6,000/~ and obtained specially devised new settings for the 
play Dasavatara. He did create a perfect theatrical illusion, both for 
Hiranyakasipu on the stage and for the people in the auditorium, when 
he made God Narasimha come out breaking open not only the main 
pillar, but also nine others, and made all the ten Narasimhas ultimately 
merge together into one Super God.^ Garud Sadashivarao, a noted 
contemporary actor-playwright observed that Shirahalti's was perhaps 
the best equipped company in North Karnalak, especially during the 
years 1915 and 1925. Including the tent, Shirahatti's company had forty- 
seven cartloads of stage property while Garud’s own had eleven cart¬ 
loads of them.'^ 

Venkobarao was not only a talented artist, but was also a very 
able “ proprietor ” with considerable powers of organisation. Quite 
often, he had to use ‘ professional tricks’ to meet uncxpccled situations 
and he played them with shrewdness. His application and intelligence 
were happily favoured with good luck, and all through, he carefully 
worked his way to fame and fortune. His company thrived for 

). 7'liore was, it seems, a frit nrlly rivalry between Venkobarao and Vamanarao 
in eliciting the applause of the audience, Vamanarao would easily got an 
ovation after elaborating a song with his golden voice, Shirahatti devised 
a number of tricks to make an iinprossion c n his first audionee, and one such 
was to wear a rather tight stiff-collar ( made to order) with projss-buttons. 
He would, at a tense moment, stiffen his neck and make the collar fly out 
into the auditorium. The ovation this act received was always greater 
than the one that Vamanrao c mid get with his singing. 

2. K. S, Karanth ; Hucchumanasnina Hattu Mukhagalu —p, 41. 

3. Collected from Pandit C. Y. Kavali who was for some years the practising 
manager of the Shirahatti Company. (MSS ) 

4. Collected from Sri Garud Sadashivarao ( MSS ) 
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33 years, continually adapting itself to the changing tastes of its 
audiences and ultimately came to an end in 1936. Two years later, Sri 
Venkobarao passed away. He bad rendered his share of service to the 
stage of North Karnatak. 

Konnur’s Contribution: 

A savant of the Kannada Stage in North Karnatak who is re¬ 
membered to this day for his services to the theatre was .SivamOrthi- 
swami Kanbargimath whose one great ambition in life was to build up 
a trouple that could stand comparison with the most colourful ones of 
Maharastra. He and his troupe came from Bailhongal in Belgaum 
district. Konnurkar Kadasiddhl^swara Sangeeta Ndtaka Mandali was 
the name of the troupe which Konnurkar-as Kanbargimath was called- 
lead. The troupe had an impressive career from the time of its incep¬ 
tion in 1901 till its disappearance about twenty years later. 

iSivamurthiswami was the first to introduce women-artists on the 
stage, a move that was at the time a revolutionary innovation, a 
heroic step that no man had taken before. But he was alive to the tastes 
of his audiences and desired to make drama look ‘ real’ with women 
performing the feminine roles. He also brought modern amenities to 
the stage. One of his triumphs was the use of ‘ revolving settings ’ on 
the stage. He put these to use with great results in the play Sani 
Prabhdva, a masterpiece of his company. In a split second he changed 
the gorgeous court-scene into a thick dark forest with the help of the 
revolving settings and created the illusion of a miracle performed by 
the magic horse which brought King Vikrama from his Court to the 
distant dark forest. The lights would go off for a split second and 
before they came on again, a seemingly impossible change would occur 
on the stage making the rustic audience disbelieve their eyes. 

f 

^Sivamurthiswami introduced electric lights for the first time on the 
stage, making use of a dynamo. To match all these innovations he 
equipped the troupe with gorgeous costumes and imposing settings. His 
services to the kannada stage became doubly significant because he 
began working for it at a time when it was looked down upon as a 
crude and cheap resort. The credit of equipping the Kannada stage 
with many a modern device and establishing it as an equal to the 
Marathi stage, goes to Sivamurthiswami, 

“ If ever the Kannada theatre is to be grateful to any single 
individual who gave freely of his time and money for the better¬ 
ment of the Kannada stage, it is to Kanbargimath. ” ^ 


I. Shri Mudavidu: Op. cit. p, 33. 
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Mouth-piece of Patriotism: 

The successful examples of Veiikobarao and .S'ivaniurtiswami 
made many an ambitious youth to take to the stage. The doors were 
now thrown open to women also. Soon the theatre attracted many 
young enthusiasts. Youths dreamt of becoming actors, and actors 
cherished the ambition of becoming proprietors of stylish Companies 
to earn ‘easy money and fame.’ The stage, for once, looked a very 
attractive and highly profitable profession. The result was that a rich 
crop of professional troupes sprang up again after 1905. The period 
following the partition of Bengal in 1905 brought forth an intense feel¬ 
ing of nationalism all over the country: and it also saw the upsurge 
of a new provincial patriotism. Karnatak did not prove an exception 
to this. Considered attempts were made to make the stage a medium 
for the expression of this feeling in the land. New historical plays 
based on the lives of Kannada heroes were written and the Kannada 
stage began to reflect the new enthusiasm of the country and people. 
With regard to the working of professional troupes it was the old story 
repeating itself once again. Many a troupe that held out a great 
promise initially, died a premature death, but a few of them stood 
firmly and assumed the stature of proud institutions of indigenous 
art, culture and patriotic feeling 

Vishva-Gimadatia Manduli : 

One of the actors of the day who carved out a brilliant career for 
himself as a proprietor was Vamanarao Master, who had become well- 
known for his musical ability and restrained acting even while he was 
serving as an actor with Sirahatti Venkobarao. Vamanrao started his 
own professional troupe Vishvagunddarsa Nataka Mandali in 1913. 
Vamanarao had a flair for poetry. He had the skill of a playwright 
too, but he never risked any experiment until the troupe had founa 
its feet. The first plays of the troupe had already held the stage 
with Venkobarao’s company. Mythological plays like Padmdva/i, 
Kalidasa, Krishna Leela and Jndira were taken up again and produced 
with success. Once established, Vamanrao himself translated popular 
Marathi plays and staged them. The prominent among his successful 
translations for the Kannada stage were Vidya Sddhana (adaptation of 
Khadilkar’s famous play Vidya Havana ), Sandeha Sdmrd^ya, (Samsaya 
Kallol of Deval ), Pdrvati Satva Parikshe (from the Marathi original 
Mahdnanda), Sant Sakhubai, Pundallka, Bdjirao Peshve and Veera 
Abhimanyu, The striking characteristics of his plays were the homely 
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language he used and the arresting tunes of the songs, drawn freely from 
those of Maharastra. Vamanrao aimed at giving rich entertainment to 
his audiences and never stinted himself in this regard. He, like Ven> 
kobarao, had an eye for spotting talent and soon he gathered round 
him a number of gifted artists, the most prominent of whom were 
Gangubai Guledgudd, Mallikarjun Mansur, Gururao Deshpandc, 
Basavaraj Mansur, Keshavabhatta Modi and Ranebennur Mallappa 
who were all known for their musical and histrionic accomplishments. 
With this band of faithful artists, he toured Karnatak staging his own 
plays. In 1922, when he was in Mysore, he was honoured both by the 
people and the Maharaja Krisnarajendra Wodeyar IV. With his 
organisational abilities, training and talent, Vamanarao led his troupe 
from success to succss. He shrewdly wound it up in 1934 when he took 
ill. He passed away in 1935. 

The life and career of this troupe was intimately related to the life 
and career of Vamanrao himself.^ He gave the troupe everything it 
needed to become steady and popular. Visva^unadarsa Nataka Mandali 
set new standards for the Kannada stage with regard to stage-mlisic 
and easy flowing dialogues. The troupe's plays did not exhibit the 
pomp and colour of the ones of 5ivamiirthiswami, nor the high ambi¬ 
tion of the plays of Venkobarao; but they always assured a dignified 
presentation of an agreeable theme in intimate prose and alluring 
music. 

Halglri Company: 

Halgeri, a small village near Ranebennur, attracted the attention 
of every ambitious artist and playwright with its experiments in the 
dramatic field. The stage was to be a co-operative adventure and 
in the year 1912, the villagers invited applications for shares and 
established a dramatic troupe called the Sri Hdkisiddheswara Prdsddita 
Sangeeta Nataka Sahlid. The management of the company was initial¬ 
ly entrusted to Linganagowda Patil, but the troupe really came to 
prominence about five years later when Dodda Jettappa took charge of 
it. He w^as not an actor to start with. Some say that he set foot on 
the stage in 1918 at the village Byadgi. The early failures of the 
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company had run it down into debts and the creditors used to* come 
immediately after the box office was opened in the evening. Dodda 
Jettappa thought it wise to be on the stage in make-up in order to 
avoid these unwelcome visitors. He therefore just put on some paint 
on his face, wore any attire that was unwanted by others and appeared 
on the stage in unimportant roles. Immediately after the close of the 
play, he would get away from the green room straight to the railway 
station and would come again to Byadgi only on the evening of the 
next show.^ This ‘ forced necessity ’ became his habit, and soon, 
Jettappa discovered that he was an actor. Gradually, he learnt to play 
Sumanta in the play Paduka, Ashoka in Visama Vivcdia and later, 
even a complex role like Vikranta in Rdksasi Mahatvakcinksa. His 
reputation as an actor of outstanding ability spread over the whole of 
North Karnatak.'^ His fame earned money for the troupe and enabled 
it to travel all over the entire Kannada land for 12 years. Later, his 
brother, K. C. Chikka Jettappa, who had already become known for 
his comic roles took up the reins of the troupe and managed it with 
equal success. 

If Venkobarao’s troupe came to be recognised for its rich settings 
and lustrous production, and Vamanarao’s for homely dialogue and 
alluring music, the Halageri Troupe made a great name for its penetra¬ 
ting humour. The Jettappas considered that the purpose of drama was 
to give a hearty laugh to Ihe audiences. ^ They were not very much 
mistaken, to judge by results; soon, the Halageri company had become 
very well known indeed. Its plays were essentially ‘ social ’ in theme. 
Ones that provided scope for humour were particularly selected. In 
the line of successes came College girl, B. A , Pathdni Pasha, Black 
Market and Stree. It was sometimes a case of catering to low tastes, 
the jokes were now and then ‘ugly’ or ‘went too far’, but on no 

1. Collected from Pandit 0. Y. Kavali. 
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evenirfg was the gallery emptyJ The troupe earned money and fame 
and was eagerly welcomed in cities like Bangalore and Mangalore. It 
is said that the troupe shifted the emphasis in drama from the hero to 
the jester. Ever since the visit of this troupe to Mangalore, it is said, 
a habit was created among the people there, whenever a new professional 
group appeared, to enquire who was playing the role 5f the jester. 

Humour was not the whole play though it was quite a considerable 
part of it. The troupe staged a few serious and significant plays also 
like Hemaraddi Mallamma, Pdduka, Chitrdngada and Tippu Sultan. 
Though the presentation was rather crude, it is said that it was a cal¬ 
culated crudeness, for, both Jettappas paid great attention to rehearsals 

/ 

and preparation before the play was produced. Sri 5'ivarama Karanth 
who was the practising manager of the Halageri Company for some 
months, speaks of some of the ideal qualities of the leader who kept 
the troupe under control and in good homour.^ 

The Halageri Company’s contribution to the Karnatak stage was 
humour which was the secret of its own success. It was a success well 
merited, though not without its drawbacks. All said and done, the 
troupe had found the secret of drawing a full house every evening. 
Many a professional troupe tried to follow in the foot-steps of the 
Halageri company, but soon found that the Halageri Company had 
something more than mere flippant humour which they could not 
capture. It had considerable acting talent, an eye for the right kind of 
play and an unquenchable thirst for experiment aud adventure. Their 
performances did become subjects of controversy; nevertheless, they 
served a purpose, showed a way for the ambitious and experimenting 
producer and more than all, they surely lived in the memory of their 
audiences. 

A New Tone: 

In the year 1916, Garud Sadasivarao of Gadag started a ‘ company ’ 
and called it Sri Dattdtreya Sangeeta Ndtaka MandalL It is this troupe 
that brought to the Kannada stage for the first time, the gift of real 
abhinaya. The :story of -this troupe :is interwoven with the personal 
life of its leader. 

1. K. S. Karanth quotes the jester (Nakali) using even foul language on the 
stage with a rustic bluntness that would still draw a laugh ; Karanth— 
Hwchumartassina Hattumukhagalu pp. J 30-131. 

2. K. S. Karanth, Ibid, 
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A high standard of acting and a missionary zeal are the two 
significant aspects of Garud’s life and these are richly reflected in the 
plays staged by the Dattatreya Company. When yet a young boy, 
Garud is said to have witnessed the Kannada play Harischandra staged 
by an amateur association at Kalburgi in the year 1894. He was filled 
with joy but his Marathi friends jeered at the ci udeness of the Kannada 
performance. This kindled a fire in the little heart of Garud and he 
determined to dedicate himself to the stage and produce plays which 
would be better than the Marathi ones. In order to train himself, he 

t 

took part in Marathi plays on the occasions of Ganesotsava and 5ivaji 
Jayanthi. At eighteen, he wrote out a musical play Markandeya in 
Kannada and brought it on the stage. The play is said to have been 
liked even by his Marathi friends. For about twelve years since his 
initial success, Garud struggled in Kalburgi, Bijapur and Dharwar and 
the villages near about, trying to train artists and build up a sound 
professional troupe to stage his own plays. His experience had con¬ 
firmed his conviction that the banc of our stage was either poor or 
excessive acting. He made a study of stage-acting as a science, and 
took to training the artists of the Koppal, Hombal and Konnur 
professional troupes. Finally, with the financial assistance given by the 
friendly Sivamurthiswami Kanbargimath, he started his own troupe, 
rehearsed his own plays and set out to try his luck. 

The Dattatraya Mandali soon earned a reputation for the literary 
merit of its plays and its well-trained actors. The troupe did not have 
any imposing settings or costumes during the first ten years of its life, 
for, Garud desired to prove that a professional troupe could thrive 
gloriously on the merit of its themes and good acting. By the year 1934, 
however, the company had been able to equip itself remarkably 
well, spending what, in those days, must have been a fabulous amount,^ 
and had become highly popular. Garud staged his plays in every im¬ 
portant village and town of Karnatak and Maharastra. His troupe 
continued to be the training ground for many a young artist. Apart 
frQin Garud himself, Neelkant Gadgoli, Scctaram and Pavanje attracted 
great crowds. The troupe was frequently invited to pay visits to 
Poona, Sangli, Jamkhandi and Kolhapur. It set a new standard for 
the Maharastrian stage with an emphasis on ahhinaya. 

1. Tlio equipment iocludod six silver pots, each weighirjg about 20 tolus, 
and 60 tolas of gold in ornaments and decoration (f the tlirono. An 
* amount of about Rs. 6,000, was spent for providing special costumes and 
settings for th;^ play Shakli Mahitm. (Collected from Sri Garud Sadashiva- 
rao, MSS.) 
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Garud seems to have written fifty-four full length stage-plays dra¬ 
wing his themes from mythology, history and contemporary society. 
Many of his plays like Ecchamanayaka, Paduka Pattdbhiseka, Visama 
Vivdha, Sakti VUasa, Kabirdas and Sharana Basava earned a good name 
for the Dattatreya Mandali. The troupe came to be recognized for its 
‘team spirit' moral character ’ and a high order of acting. Garud 
was a hard task-master, a meticulous but patient trainer and a man 
who imposed on himself and every other actor of the troupe a strict 
moral ” code. Initially, he refused to have women in his troupe, 
but had to introduce one, just to respect the resolution passed under 
his own presidentship, by the Second Drama Conference that met in 
Bangalore under the auspices of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, 

“ So I made a thorough search and selected one of the ugliest of 
women but with some histrionic talent — called Narasasani. The 
play Sakti Vilasa, 1 wrote primarily for her sake 
The Dattatreya Nataka Mandali set a standard in stage acting. 
It was the first troupe to rc-kindle the love of their land in the hearts 
of kannadigas, with its powerful plays like Ecchamandyaka and 
Sharana Basavar The troupe proved that the greatest asset of a pro¬ 
fessional troupe was its faithful actor who had the patience to learn 
and practise the art of drama and who had a sincere desire to serve it. 
The troupe heralded a message that the stage was a temple of art 
both for the artist and the audience and that it should be so treated 
for the country’s own benefit. 

Garud sulfercd a terrible blow in the death of his last child, a girl 
of six, who was a ‘ prodigy in acting and this proved fatal to the 
progress of the company. The company virtually came .to a close in 
1944. Now an old veteran of 75, Garud still hears the call of his 
country and nurses the ambition of reviving his troupe.'*^ Five years 
ago^ he presided over the Drama Conference of the Bellary District. 
He declared that the theatre of Karnatak, representing as it did, the 
culture and art of the region, had a tremendous task to fulfil in free 
India. He considered the steps that should be taken in this regard/ 
Just recently® he collected the remnants of his broken troupe, came to 


1. Collected from Sri Garud Sadasbivarao ( Mss ). 

2. This Sharana Basava, is not the great Basaveshwara but another saint. 

3. Since, Sri Garud passed away on 27th August, 1954. 

4. 6th December, 1948. 

5* Garud Sadashivarao — Presidential Address in the Drama Conference* 
iCaZd-Bellary 1961. pp. 29-39« 

6« October 1953. 
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Dharwar and put on board three shows of Ugralcalyana, a play 
dealing with the problem of intcr-comnuinal marriage. He himself 
played a role in it. The performances truly gave a glimpse of the 
original grandeur of production and magnificence of acting of Datta- 
treya Sangeeta Nataka Mandali. 

Other Troupes: 

Under the influence of one or the other of the representative 
professional troupes already mentioned, a number of dramatic companies 
appeared between the years 1920 and 1945. Even as they were born, 
early death was writ large on their Eices: yet some of them became 
well known owing to the brilliance of one or two gifted artists or 
because of a forceful playwright who worked for the troupe. Particular 
mention may be made of troupes run by eminent artists like K. Sitaram 
Shastri of Sirsi (Jayal'ciniatak Nataka Mandali), Siddharamappa 
Handignur { Vishva Ranjana Nataka Company ), Gangubai Guledgud 
( Sliri Krsna Nataka Company ), Muddu Veeracharya ( Shri Rdmasevd 
Ndtya Samsthe ) and Basavaraj Mansur and Gohar Karnataki {Vani 
Vildsa Company). Each one of them held some promise but its very 
strength was its weakness, for it depended for its success on the talent 
"of an individual, not on team-work. Thus the sobriquet ‘ one pole tent 
troupe ’ which was used to describe these troupes in those days, applied 
to them both literally and metaphorically. Yet, the stage music of the 
Koppal Sangeeta Natak Mandali, ihe slw\ymanship of Abbigeri Nataka 
Mandali, the smart production of plays by Vijayalaksmi Nataka Sahbd 
of Aladahalli are remembered to this day. Some professional troupes 
run entirely by women also made a lasting impression on their audiences.^ 
Each one of them, evidently, had real promise and would have served 
the theatre better and longer if it had received a little more encourage¬ 
ment. But the advent of motion pictures was already beginning to 
have its ctfcct on the theatre. Audiences began to reject the stage in 
preference to the cinema. But even to-day, in the villages, particularly 
on the occasion of a fair or festival, professional troupes spring up, 
and lead an attenuated and spasmodic existence. There are still scores 
of dramatic troupes in North Karnatak. The best known among 
them are the Kald Vaibhava Ndtya Sangha (Belgaum) of Balappa 


L Perhaps the best known of prefessional troupes run by,women was the 
Laxmeahwara Stree Nataka Mandali, led by Bacebasani, a well known tnusi* 
cian of North Karnatak. 
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Enigi,^ Sharada Sangeeta Ndiak Mandali (Gokak) ofBasavaraj Hosmani, 
Kimareshwara Sangeeta Nataka Mandali ( Kamatagi ) of Gangadhara 
Shastri Chittaragi,- Lalita Kalbddhdra Mandali of Kandgal Hanumanta- 
rao, Kumareshwara Kripdposhita Ncitaka Sanglia of Puttayya Gavai, 
Vasantakald Ncitya Sanglia of Arjunsa Nakod and Samdj Vikas Ndtya 
Sanglui ( Dodwad ) of Siddhayyaswami Karlavvadi. These seem to be 
shadows from a lost age, but they have held the stage all the same, 
particularly, the troupes of Enigi Balappa and Gangadhara Shastri. 

Career and Experiment: 


The career of tlie professional stage of Nortli Karnatak stretches 
over a period of eighty years with a clear cut division into two periods. 
The first period of about thirty years, up to the cud of the I9lh century, 
was a period of its consolidation. Though a regular professional 
stage did not find its moorings in the last century, its attraction and 
potentialities produced a faith in the enthusiastic individuals who 
came forward to chisel out a real career for it in the period that 
followed. 

The second stage of its career, starting from the beginning of the 
present century, was a period of experiment and consolidation. The 
artist seemed to have more time and greater freedom during this period. • 
Each worked on a different aspect of the stage; Shirahatti Venkobarao 
and Shivamurthiswami on showmanship, Vamanarao on stage-rnusic, 
Halagcri Jettappas on humour, and Garud, on acting and writing for 
the stage. Yet, each came to be convinced that after all, drama needed 
every one of these elements in happy proportion to be a homogeneous 
and symmetrical structure. The popularity of the professional troupes 
of this period and the happy memories they have left behind is sufficient 
testimony to their sincere effort and achievement. 

The Proiessional Thea pre or Mysore. 

Conditions obtaining in the old Mysore were different. The 
challenge of the Marathi stage was absent there. The professional 

1. In tho year 1057, the troupe had a long and fruitful ftoason in Hubli. Thoir 
play Jagajyoti Basaveshwara: bused on the life of tho great Saint—poet of 
Knrnatak liad a continuous run for about 250 nights. Shri Enigi himself 
played tho role of Basaveshwara and made tho }:erformance meincrable. 

2. The Chittargi troupe also had a triumphant season in Hubli in the latter 

part of tht^ year 1057, Their social play Jeevana attracted large 

crowds for over two liundred continuous nights* 
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Stage of old Mysore was gradually evolved out of the court theatre on 
one hand and the folk theatre on the other. 

The Beginning: 

The Mysore palace had inherited a keen interest in drama from the 
court of Vijayanagar and kept up a tradition of extending patronage 
to it. “As early as in 1826, the palace had its own dramatic troupe,”^ 
but this was obviously the Bidarada Dashavatara Mida, the Yaksagana 
party of the palace, maintained from 1 812 or even earlier. It staged the 
traditional Yaksagana or Bhagavatara Ata and was not a ‘ dramatic 
troupe ’ in the modern sense of the term. It was a happy story of 
court patronage extended to a folk mode. Any tangible result with 
regard to the professional stage in Mysore was achieved after the year 
1870 when the Marathi and Parsi troupes visited Mysore, 

The Sangli Company (originally of Vishnupant Bhave ) under the 
leadership of Mahadevabhat paid a visit to Mysore in 1876-77 and 
staged mythological plays at the palace in the presence of the Maharaja, 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar. Learning of the success of the Sanglikar 
troupe, the Victoria Parsi Company paid a visit to Mysore the next 
year and staged Indra Sahha and Gulehkavali, making them memorable 
with dazzling costumes, settings and curtains.- These performances, 
with lady artists taking part on the stage, stunned the people who were 
used to witnessing only the Daiavatara plays. More than anything, 
the wonder was the curtains that rolled up and down ‘ automatically ’. 
People never understood the language of the plays but still, came in 
large numbers to see the miracle performed by the curtain.-"* These 
visiting troupes opened the eyes of the local people to the possibilities 
of establishing their own stage, utilising the histrionic talent and mate¬ 
rial resources of the region. 

1. M. G. Naiijundaradliya : Kannada Stage Centenary Vol, I, p. 144, 

2. The Parsis had four difTerent sots of curtains with matching side-wings— 
the front curtain Ankada PJuirade, the ‘ forest curtain the ‘ court curtain ’ 
and the ‘ street curtain Throe or four feet in front of tho Ankada Pharade, 
kerosene lamps were placed in a row on the stage. For imposing sce nes 
like the King’s Court ( Durbar ) tho Parsis used burning sticks called MOUlpu 
that emitted coloured light. 

3. The parsi settings and sc 'iiery were obviously more odd than tho Marathi 
ones which wore comparatively simple, Tlie Parsi curtain whicli provided 
the background for an intimate mythological theme like Indra Sahha had 
the ‘ Windsor Castle b or the inner apartment of a French hotel painted on 
it. In the play, tho king got a throne all right, but moinbers of tlie ‘ Durbar ’ 
sat on fashionable folding chairs. 
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The Palace Company: 

In the year 1880, Shri Chamarajendra Wodeyar instructed the 
students of the Royal School ( attached to the palace) to try theatrical 
experiments, and so, they staged the play Prahlada, Though in 
Marathi, the play was very much relished as it was entirely different 
from the usual Daiavaiaruda dta. Later, the encouraged students 
staged a play in English cnlUled Finished Apartments. C. Rangacharlu, 
the then Dewan of Mysore, who witnessed the performances by the 
students of the Royal School, saw the advantages of developing a 
local stage. With the permission of the Maharaja, he instructed the 
court poets—Basavappa .Sastri, Sosale Ayya .S'astri, Jayarayacharya and 
others, each to write out a play in Kannada. An early and fruitful 
result was the Kannada rendering of Sdkuntala by Basavappa Sastri. 
Tlie Dewan, himself a scholar in Sanskrit was very happy at the transla¬ 
tion and soon the play was rehearsed with artists drawn from the 
Royal school.^ It was carefully rehearsed under the supervision of the 
Head-master B. Mallappa (checking up the pronunciation of words 
and also acting ), Asthana Vidndn Sadlsivarao and Subbanna (training 
the artists in Music) and R. Raghunatharao (general supervision 
of production ). The troupe was called Sdkuntala Karndtak Ndtak 
Sabhd as it was the first troupe to stage the Kannada version of the 
immortal play of Kalidasa.*^ After rigorous rehearsals, the play 
was first staged in the Palace in November, 1881, and the talented 
troupe consisting of Lakshmipati Sastri ( Sakuntala ), M. D. Subbanna 
[Dusyanta), Cfiribhattara Tammayya {Kanva) and Devaraj Urs 
( Vidiisaka) was richly honoured for its triumphant success. The show 
was put up for the public in the specially erected stage at Kalyani 
Maidan in December 1881. People for the first time saw the marvel of 
a Kannada play in such dazzling settings and costume. The miracle 

1. It is said timt when one day the Dewan came to the Palace for royal 
audionr*e, he met on ih* ground-floor, a group of young and educated 
officials connected with the Palac€j indulging in leisurely informal talking. 
The Dewan was greeted by thorn and as he went up, lie thought they were 
imitating him at his back. He was right, for when he took a look at 
thorn from iho Chandra Shala, they were imitating the method and manner 
of his g.'sture and talking. The little group got a rude shock when it 
suddenly realised that the Dewan had ob.scrved its indulgence. The Dewan 
later received the young men and said with a smile as to how happy he was 
at their histrionic talent. «ome of them were immediately taken up as 
members of the Palace Dramatic Company, 

( C. Ananda Rao ; Rangabhoomi —Sept. 1926. p. 44). 

2, Also Sakuntala was the first Kannada play taken up by the troupe. 
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was performed by the rolling-up curtain in the same way as it did on 
the Parsi stage. This great success inspired the troupe to move to 
Bangalore to stage public shows early in 1882. ‘ The Palace Company ’ 
earned a great reputation, and as a token of gratitude to the King who 
was responsible to bring it into being, the troupe re-named itself as 
Sri Chaniarajendra Karnatak Nataka Sahha in 1882. 

On the instructions of the Maharaja who desired that well known 
English plays also should be translated into Kannada, enthusiasts like 
C. Subba Rao and A. Ananda Rao translated Shakespeare’s Othello^ 
Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice. These plays, when 
staged by the Palace Company —as the troupe was popularly known— 
changed the public taste considerably, and improved stage production 
from tlie standards Dakavatarada dta. The troupe gradually equipped 
itself with new plays—all translated from Sanskrit, like Vikramorvasiya^ 
Chanda Kaukika, both translated by Sosalc Ayya Sastri, Ratnavaliy 
Uttarardma Charitre and Mdlati Madhava translated by Basavappa 
5astri and Mrcchakatika translated by Subba Sastri. 

The main roles like Shurasena in Shurasena Charitrcy Ramavarma in 
Rdmararma-LUdyati and Aswalhama in Venisamhdra were played by 
Certain Ramarao, and roles like Dushyanta, Udayana and Manmatha 
by M. D. Subbanna while the tahmted Lakshmipat» Sastri played the 
leading female roles.^ 

In the year 1884, Bidarada Krishnappa, a prominent court musician 
was put in charge of rehearsals,^ and H. Lingaraja Urs, the Darbar 
Bhakshi, in charge of general administration. Shri Krishnappa collec¬ 
ted the cream of the talent available in Mysore, and in 1889, secured 
the services of Mandyam Rangacharya ^ who was already well known as 


J. Raja Ravivarnia, the well-known j>aiiitor and critic wlio had oxten.sivoly 
toured India is sai I to have paid a coinplimeni to Laksniipnti JSnstri—as 
the most gifted actor in India. A. V. *Varadac)iar had acc opted him as his 
ideal in tho art of acting. ( C. Ananda Rao-MSS ) 

2. Bidarada Krishnappa, with hia great accoinplishmonts ir» music and acting, 
was a prominent member of tho Daidvatdrada Mela of tho Palac(^ from 1865 
rind thus, had a rich experience to fill this post. 

M. Venkata Krishnayya. Kala, ]1I I, July, 1931. 

3. Mandyam Rangacharya was one of those who were .inspired by tho Marathi 

shows in 1878 He collected his talented friends ai d started a troupe 
calloi Rajadhdni Ndtaka Mandali and successfully staged in 1881, the 
Kannada version of tho play Band^mropdlchydna of the Sangli Company. 
He earned a reputation as one of the most talented actors that Mysore ever 
produced t. Under his leadership the troupe had a “ friendly rivalry ’* with 
the Palace Company, ( Contd. ) 


KT-14 
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a great actor, Puttari Sastri who later excelled himself in humorous 
roles and also Janjuti Seshagirirao, a well trained musician having 
considerable histrionic ability. This talented group, guided by Bid^rada 
Krishnappa, marked the inauguration of the golden era of the 
professional stage in Mysore. It set out early in 1890 on a tour to 
distant parts of Karnatak including Dharwar, Belgaum and Bellary and 
roused a new consciousness there, towards the Kannada Drama.^ Much 
later, when Sardar M. Gopalraj Urs took charge of the management, 
the troupe undertook for the first time, an extensive tour in Andhra 
and Tamilnad. The Palace troupe had an established high standard of 
acting and showmanship and continued its taste for classical plays and 
dignified portrayal . WitJi these qualities it survived with success, the 
keen competition of several dramatic troupes that had sprung up both 
in the capital and in the round-about cities.- 

In the year 1917 the palace troupe was disbanded and all the 
fabulous theatrical property was distributed among the members who 
were permitted to choose their own career. Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV 
permitted also the revival of the old Sakuntala Karnataka Nataka 
Sahhci, independent of the Palace. 

Thus it is the royal patronage that initiated the era of professional 
stage in Mysore city. The fact that the Palace Company staged public 
shows on tickets confirms its commercial nature and secondly, actors 

?j. ajpioj3oo«n’5^d : oror ; oijl. 

Shri M. A. Gopilaswami Iyengar has written a brief biography of Mandyam 
llangacharya. The author, in fact, attributes all the greatness of the Mysore 
stage to the genius of two actors; Maridyarn Rangacharya and A. V. Varada- 
charya. M. A. Go])alawami Iyengar; Mysore liangahhoomi —1920. 

1. While in Bellary, on seeing the play Sarasena Gharitre (Otholloj), a British 
Army Officer ( a Lt. Col, ) hailed the play as a model translation and paid 
a tribute in public to Kama Rao’s talnnt ( Certain Ramarao who pla> ed the 
hero) that he eminently fitted to be counted tiraong the greatest of British 
actors and that it was doubtful if even the greatest of British actors could 
compare well with Hama Rao in the role of Othello^ The next day, Sri Rama 
Rao, with the entire troupe was taken round in procession by the citizens of 
Bellary and was given valuable gifts. { C Ananda Rao, M^S). 

2. There came up a rival group in the Palace it.selt’ when the independent 
minded prince Nanjaraja Bahadur of Madana Vilaaa started his own drama- 
lie troupe and staged Tula Bhara^ Rdmdyaria and Nala Charite, K. Ragha- 
vachar and Veerappa played the loatling male and female roles. The troupe 
staged its plays in Bangalore in 1884-86 with some success. 

( C. Ananda Rao. MSS ). 
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like Mandyam Rangacharya, N. Subbanna and B. Rachappa were 
employed as actors with a full-time profession on the stage. Finally, 
the palace troupe Jed the way and inspired scores of dramatic groups 
after the year 1882, and thus helped in establishing the professional 
theatre of Mysore on a sound foundation. The friendly rivalry among 
different troupes resulted in a better selection of plays and improved 
methods of presentation. As in North Karnatak, the initial credit of 
inspiring an indigenous theatre in Mysore also goes to the Marathi and 
Parsi touring companies, but, it is the palace that nursed the stage in 
Mysore with great care and saw to its firm establishment and natural 
development. King Chamaraja Wodeyar took personal interest in his 
actors and their comfort. While on tour with the king, and often in 
the palace, the actors enjoyed the same food and comforts as the King 
himself.^ When the King went out of the State he invariably took his 
actors with him and made them witness stage plays produced by other 
companies in different languages. He sent some of the leading artists 
including Certain Rama Rao on an observation tour to the Balliwalla 
Company in Bombay to study the stage-craft.- The King ordered 
costumes, settings and all the equipment for different plays, built a small 
stage in the palace itself at Karikal Tottl and even allowed the troupe 
to have its rehearsals in Chandra Sak\ a spacious outer apartment in 
the Palace. The troupe had the great benefits of the best cooperation 
of the well known pundits and musicians of the palace. It was privileged 
to be under the direct supervision of the Durbar Bhakshi, the Chief 
Officer of the palace affairs. The Dewan and the Maharaja were keenly 
interested in its progress. Such an atmosphere would naturally keep 
the troupe fully alert, and move it towards achieving things that were 
impossible for others. 

Contribution of the Palace Company: 

The greatest of royal gifts to the theatre of Karnatak was a series of 

1. C K. Venkataramiab. Kan, Centenary Vol. H. p. 07. 
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Kannada plays starting with Sakuntala. The year 1880 marked the age 
of translation in Mysore and from then, at the royal command, learned 
pundits of the Court set themselves at the task of rendering into 
Kannada, well known Sanskrit and English plays. Many a Sanskrit 
scholar who was not initially connected with the palace like Bellave 

f ™ t 

Narahari S'aslri, Tirumala Srinivasa Iyengar, Panyam Sundara 5astri 
and N. Ananthanarayana Sastri, took the trend and contributed to the 
treasure of Kannada dramatic literature. 

The theatre was then firmly established in Mysore essentially by 
the interest and encouragement given to it by the Maharaja Sri Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar. Even after the dissolution of the ‘ Palace Company ’ 
that did ‘ monumental service ’ to the king and the country^ the kindly 
disposition of the Court continued towards the theatrical art. The 
palace extended material support to different professional troupes 
wherever they came from, and therefore, it was always looked up to 
as an unfiiiling patron of the theatre. 

The dissolution of the Palace Company which rendered ‘ a monu¬ 
mental service ot the king and country,’ was a hard hit to the theatrical 
art of Mysore, and it stunted the growth of its dramatic literature. 
Disbanded artists joined together under the leadership of N. Subbanna, 
a veteran actor of the Palace Company and revived the SakwUala 
Karnataka Nataka Sabhci, late in 1917. Old plays were again picked up, 
rehearsed by the re-shuflled troupe and were staged with success in 
Bangalore and Bellary. The troupe returned to Mysore in 1918 and went 
defunct owing to disagreement among its members. The frustrated 
Subbanna and B. Rachappa ’ retired ’ from the stage, but within a year, 
in 1919, they were harnessed again by their admiring friends who 
started a new troupe under the title Sri Chamundeswari Karnataka 
Ncitaka Sabhd. 

Professional Rivals : 

Early in the eighties, inspired by the performances of Marathi and 
Parsi companies on the one hand, and by the success of the Palace 
Company on the other, several dramatic troupes sprang up in Mysore, 

's'ri.arld fSejWtfdjaaScSe 
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Mandyam Rangachar who was later acclaimed a vetcrn artist had already 
started the Rcijadhani Ndtaka Mandali in 1881. Before joining the 
Palace, Certain Rama Rao had a troupe of his own. S. S. Setlur and 
N. T. Gopala Iyengar had started a group of professional artists at 
Bangalore in 1883* There was already a dramatic troupe in Bangalore 
staging impressive plays and this was anost probably of BuIIappa, a 
wealthy local merchant. These troupes seem to have flourished with 
good initial success, but not many of them seem to have lived long. 

The Gurbi Company: 

There was but one exception in Guhhi Channahasav?s/nrara Krpd 
Posita Nataka Sani’ha which came into being in the same transitional 
period. The troupe has flourished these years with considerable success. 
Iho San^ha was established in 1884 by Giibbi ("hendanna, Abdul Aziz 
Saheb and Sahukar Neelakanthappa, who represented incidentally, 
the Jaina, Muslim and Veerashaiva communities of the village Gubbi 
in Tumkur district. The company was named after Sri Chennabasa- 
veswara, the presiding deity of Gubbi and met its initial expenses with 
subscription raised from the public. The troupe, consisting of the 
young and enthusiastic artists of the village adapted as its lirst play for 
the stage —Kunidra Rdniana Kaihe —a well known Yaksagdna Prabandha 
of the time and changed it to suit the stage; but the traditional Bhaga- 
vata, the chorus ( Himmela and Mummela ) and all other accessories of 
Yaksaganu were availed of. Jt was co-incidental, however, that on 
the day of the first performance of Kumjra Rama, the Maharaja of 
Mysore, Sri Chamarajendra Wodeyar, patron of the ‘ Palace Company ’ 
happened to be in the village Gubbi. The patron volunteered to wit¬ 
ness the performance. He was happy to ^ec the show and greatly 
encouraged the young troupe.^ 

Accidental though, the royal presence gave a fillip and an unusual 
publicity to the troupe. It set out to Bangalore, staged the same play 
early in the year 1886 and earned a good name. 

After witnessing the more impressive performances of Bullappa’s 
troupe at Bangalore, the proprietors of the Gubbi Company made 
hnmediate changes and got a new play Chorakathe written by Veerappa 
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5astri, rehearsed it and after returning to the native village, staged it on 
an improvised platform with good settings and self-rolling curtains. 
The troupe soon equipped itself with new plays on ditferent themes 
like Pandava Vijaya, Ja^anmohan Charitre, Harischandra, Indra Sahlia, 
Dharmapdla Char it re and Satyavarma Char it re, mostly drawn from 
the mythologies. Separate farces like Mitai Sawkar were introduced in 
the play to provide humour. 

The present proprietor of the troupe—G. H. Veeranna, while a boy 
of 6 years of age, joined the troupe in 1896 and gradually became a 
master in the stage craft. In 1917 he virtually became the proprietor 
of the entire management and from that day to this, he has led the 
troupe from success to success. 

The biography of the Gubbi company indicates that it had an 
impressive past owing to the ceaseless efforts, foresight and ability of 
Veeranna. With his inimitable capacity to spot the talent, he brought 
playwrights like Bcllave Narahari .Sastri, Bhimaraju and B. Puttaswamiah 
to serve the stage. He built up a galaxy of artists of commendable 
skill and ability and made them dedicate themselves to the cause of the 
Kannada stage. He made all efforts and spent a good amount of 
money to make the troupe by far the best in South India. He could 
well be proud of making his troupe the ambassador of the theatrical art 
ofKarnatak in other provinces, and particularly, in the Telugu and 
Tamil areas. Above all, it is to the credit of Veeranna to have given 
a status to the theatrical art in the Kannada land itself. 

Gubbi’s is the longest and, perhaps, the most colourful of careers 
of professional troupes in Karnatak. As early as in 1923, the troupe 
set out to Madras and staged plays to the great relish of people there. 
The great success in Madras brought royal patronage to the troupe in 
Mysore. In 1924, the troupe built its own play-house in Bangalore. 
In 1925, for the first time, a Children’s Theatre was tried out in the 
Bala Kalciyardhmi Ndtaka San^ha, which became quite a popular 
institution with its child-artists. This troupe of young artists toured 
all over Karnatak on professional lines. In 1926, Veeranna accepted 
the leadership of a professional troupe at Gadag. At this time, it is 
said that the Gubbi concern had a big train of about 250 persons in¬ 
cluding the artists and their families. With an undaunted zeal, new 
plays were taken up and rehearsed separately by the three wings of the 
great concern which toured in different specified regions. The main 
branch of the troupe under the leadership of Veeranna himself made 
an extensive tour of South India, including Salem, Madras and Coim- 
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batore. On returning to Bangalore, another play-house was built with 
modern amenities and was opened by the then Dewan of Mysore, Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail in 1930. The troupe went over again to Adoni and 
liaichur, picked up the popular Marathi play Shiva Chhatrapati, got 
it translated and adapted into Kannada as Swami iVisthe, and staged 
it with great success. Imposing settings, scenery and costumes on the 
one hand, and impressive acting of a talented band of artists which 
included G. Nageshrao, M. V. Subbayya Naidu, Gurumurtappa, U. K. 
Vyasarao and Sundaramma brought continued success to the company. 
During the years 1932-34, the troupe visited L'dipi and Mangalore in 
South Canara and also Trichy, Ettiyapuram, Kumbhakonam and other 
important centres in South India. The Golden Jubilee of the Troupe 
was celebrated in 1934 under the presidentship of the then Dewan, Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail. To lit to the occasion and to hit at a land mark, 
Veeranna got the play Kurulcsetra written by B. Puttaswamiah and 
brought it on the stage with settings, scenes and equipment specially 
made at a coast of about thirty thousand rupees.^ The play hit the 
high water-mark with its literary merit, acting ability and grandeur of 
production. The production of Kuruksetra was a challenge to the 
screen which was slowly but surely setting in ‘‘ to uproot the professional 
stage. ” The troupe staged forty continuous shows of Kuruksetra 
in Bangalore and set out by a special train on an extensive tour of the 
South again, covering Warangal, Bezawada, Kokinada, Vijayanagaram, 
Nellur and other centres, staging plays in Telugu and Tamil. The 
troupe received great honours in most of the places it visited. It was 
during this tour that Veeranna was publicly honoured in Vijaya¬ 
nagaram with the title Karnatak Andhra Nat aka Stirvabhauma, a rare 
honour to the theatrical art of Karnatak. Veeranna was a bold ad¬ 
venturer but his adventures were also favoured by good luck. For once, 
the film houses of the South found a great competitor in Veeranna who 
had diverted the people from the film-houses to the play-house.^ 

On returning to Mysore, the troupe staged plays in the royal 
presence and was honoured with rich gifts including an elephant cub. 
The year 1938 saw the height of Veeranna's sucess. Elephants, horses 
and moving chariots took part in Kuruksetra and clever filmic 

1. Hellavo Narahari l^astri ; Kannada Stage Centenary Voi, I. p. 47. 

2, When the grand shows of Voeranna wore on (hostogo in the South, “Many 
film shows were cancelled and the organisers vi^rote and wired to the distri¬ 
butors asking them not to send goodfilm.s owing to negligible public response 
to the films because of Gubbi’s Kuruksetra."*" 

A. N. Krishna Rao; Karndtakada KaJCividarU’-l. p. 120, 
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devices manipulated by projectors brought about a fantastic touch to 
miracles performed in the play. The Gubbi Company had become an 
established art-institution with its fabulous paraphernalia, a band of 
over a hundred talented artists, scores of merited plays and with 
perhaps an unsurpassed pomp in showmanship. At this stage,. Gubbi’s 
was perhaps the most colourful and the best equipped professional 
troupe in South India. 

The success had evidently brought a sense of stagnation in the 
ambitious Veeranna. He was convinced of his supremacy in the world 
of the South Indian theatre and now in 1940, desired to make a debut 
on the screen. Once taken, the decision was pursued with prompt 
action; but this deviation brought a hard hit to the Kannada stage, and 
it should be said that the film did not take him to that lofty position 
which the stage had honoured him with. 

Though he virtually deviated in favour of films, Veeranna did not 
wind up his well established dramatic concern. The management was 
handed over to M. R. Channappa and A. C. Mahadevaswami who 
maintained the good name and honour of the concern with able 
administration. In 1944 the troupe arrived in Mysore and drew packed 
houses for a hundred and twenty five continuous shows of Shri Krishna- 
leela and the centenary celebration of the play was performed on a 
grand scale; The year 1945 saw the troupe again in Mysore, and this 
time, seventeen plays were staged at the palace. In 1946, the well 
equipped play-house that was built in ;Bangalore at a great cost 
was opened by Dr. T. C. M. Rayan and was named Gubbi Channa 
Basaveshwara Natak Shale, The troupe got up new plays like Usa 
Swayamvara and loured the Kannada country once again, and the 
year 1948 saw the grand celebration of the centenary of the Kannada 
stage and the Diamond Jubilee of the Gubbi company. The Centenary 
Celebration, inaugurated by the Maharaja of Mysore, attracted play¬ 
wrights, actors and producers from all over Karnatak. With its 
splendour and pomp, the celebration marked the crowning climax to 
the colourful career of the Gubbi troupe. 

The splendid celebration was the first of its kind perhaps in South 
India, conducted in such a magnificent measure. It was in a way a 
great attempt to collect, consolidate and rebuild the structure of the 
professional stage of Karnatak. It was a grand example no doubt, 
but it seemed to be almost the last glow of the dying light because 
Veeranna had become essentially film-minded and ceased to take any 
notable interest in his dramatic troupe which continued to receive, of 
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course, his moral and material support. As a result of his own 
deviation towards making films, many of his good artists including 
Honnappa Bhagavatar, M, V. S. Naidii, B. Jayamma, Raghavendra 
Rao and Vasudevrao Ciirimaji took to films and were lost for the stage- 
Some of the old veterans were dead, but still the troupe went on and 
on, staging new plays The troupe paid recent visits to North Karnatak 
staging impressive social plays like Sahukur, Addadliri and Kcdachakra, 
Recently, the troupe triumphed with the play DasaveUdra, perhaps 
the most spectacular of plays staged in Karnatak. 

The colourful career of the Gubbi company from 1884 with 
Kumdra Rdmana Kathc\ a typical play of the folk stage, lo 1954 with 
a social play Sahukdr, replete with fresh humour, suggests a few points 
of observation that may provide clues for its success and impression. 
The Gubbi C!ompany seems to owe its success to its remarkable capacity 
to adapt itself to the changing times and tastes; yet putting in every 
effort to maintain a good standard of literary merit and dignity in pro¬ 
duction. Tt staged as many as about forty dilferenl plays based on mytho¬ 
logical, historical and also social themes. ’ Apart from discovering and 
getting men of letters to write out plays, “ a few popular plays were got 
translated from other languages, mostly from the Marathi language.*^ 
While on tour in the South, the troune staged its plays mostly in 
Tcliigu or in Tamil and gained great popularity The success and 
progress of the company owes itself to ilie genius and leadership of 
Vecranna. He invested most of his returns for the improvement of 
tlic stage itself on the one hand, and on the other, always tried his 
very best to keep his artists above wanl.^ He "believed in creating a 

1. Souu^ of Mio \-ory popiiliir nii/fJiofngical plays of tlio (tubin' ('()m})fui> , stuged 
boloro 1VI(!(>, wi-ro Fandava Vijaya^ Satya Harlshchandra, Indrumhha, 
DharmayCila Charitre, ISaiyaranna Chariire, and (after ItKU); — Frahhmnatti 
Vijaya, Vasanthaiii'Ui e Vijnyn, Prahidda (^harifre, Suhhadra Farhioya, 
(after llHf) )—tSrv Krishna Lcela, Kmn.^avadhu, Ihilcmini ^wayamvara^ 
Jfdandhara, Mathandeya, Sdvitri, Kur ^k^etra. ( ^ylffmiyamrara and 
Dasdvatdra. Soira^ of ilio popular hisioficai plays wore Kdnnatak Sdmrdjija, 
Swam I NiMhe. Mdhdtma Kalir, SddJiu Tvkdrdv) ; iid Akka Mahddevi : soitio 
of the popular monal plays wore ChalH Dunia, Surd Mahinte, SdhuJcnr, 
Addaddri atid Kdlachakra. 

2. Lik ^ l?aHM,vo Naraharasbastri, Sbivalinga Swaivii of (^tadag, Kola Shaniaiab, 
ICa-vi Koshaviali and B rnttaswatniab. 

3 The important « nos are Surdmahinie (Kkach 1 yrda), Ildj>/ Hhakti (Krdcsbasi 
Maliatviikanksha 1, Karnddak Sdmrdjya ( Kaaa Dvindubhi ) and Swdmi 
Nisiha ( Chatrnpati Sbivnji ). 

4. The highest that was paid by the Gubbi troupe at the times ol proprietor 
Cluwidatina was rupees fifteen ( excluding expenses of maintenance ) which 

( conid. ) 
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‘colossal’ impression on his audiences and so, never hesitated in 
spending money on fabulous scenery, sellings, costumes and stage 
devices.^ He v^as correct in his conviction that the best method of 
keeping the troupe popular and prosperous was to keep it always on 
its wheels, touring from city to city and province to province. His 
great success in Tamilnad, Andhra and all over Karnatak established 
the saying that art has no barrier of language. It goes to the credit of 
the Gubbi Company to have contributed in a large measure to establish 
the Karnatak stage on a firm footing in the Kannada land itself and 
to have heralded its reputation in South India. 

Contemporary Troupes: 

It was during the last two decades of the 19th century, the profes¬ 
sional stage of Mysore built up its foundation mainly on account of 
scores of professional troupes that sprang up in important cities, 
particularly in Mysore and Bangalore. The Palace Company, was started 
in 1881, The Metropolitan Theatrical Company 'c\\^o in the same year, 
Bullappa's troupe in about 1881 (Bangalore), Rasika Manbllasini Nataka 
Sahha of Peri Shama Iyengar and the famed Gollarapete Nataka Com¬ 
pany in 1884, Srikanteshwara Nataka Sahha of M. L. Srikantegowda in 
about 1894, the Bangalore Union in 1898 and scores of others came into 
being in the last decade of the 19th century. And many of them 
lived across into the first quarter of the 20th century. Among 
them all, a troupe that lived a glittering life and made an ineffaceable 
impression on Karnatak was the Ratnavali Theatrical Company of A. V. 
Varadachar, “ the uncrowned king of the theatre of Mysore 

Varadachar comes on the Scene: 

The foundation of the Ratnavali Theatrical Company is to be seen 
in the Metropolitan Theatrical Company, started in Mysore in 1882 
in ‘ friendly rivalry ’ with the Palace company. It was started by 
Myndyam Rangachar ‘ the first actor of Mysore ’ with a group of 
lawyers and officials, but soon his troupe came to be dessolved * after a 
very short career of unexampled success and popularity’, as Ranga¬ 
char himself was coaxed to join the Palace Company. Gauri Nara- 
simhayya, who used to play female roles, collected the remnants of the 
material resources and talents of the troupe to revive it in about the 

steadily rose up to an amount of Its. 350/- p. m. paid by Veeranna to an 

actor like U. Nagesharao. 

1. The beat exa uptes are Kuruhsetra and Damvatdra 
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year 1886 under a different name, ^W.SV/ravuY/// Vilasa Nataka Sabha.^ 
“It was into this venture that Varadachar was first drawn and 
discovered himself. The rest was only a case of I came, 1 saw, 
I conquered. From the year 1889, practically, the dramatic career 
of Varadachar had begun and for nearly 36 years he was the 
uncrowned king of the Kannada stage.”- 

The dramatic troupe set out in 1890, led by Gauri Narasimhayya 
on an extensive tour of prominent cities in Mysore and the Bellary 
district. The tour quickly proved to be a great success. The main 
reason for its success was its high standard of acting and its attractive 
stage music. In 1890, Varadachar appeared in the Kannada stage, 
but soon, just as he was finding his true greatness, the company got 
disrupted at Mysore owing to differences among its members 
Varadachar gave up the stage and joined the office of the British 
Resident in Bangalore as a clerk. An attempt to start The Bangalore 
Union with Varadachar as its leader failed. When Varadachar lost his 
wife and the only son at Bangalore, he returned to Mysore, a broken 
man. He was persuaded to revive the old Saraswativilasa Ncitaka 
Company of Gauri Narasimhayya. Being unable to resist the forceful 
persuasion of his admiring friends who desired to make him the sole 
proprietor and stage director of the concern, Varadachar at last con¬ 
sented, and the company started on its great career in December, 1904 
with a borrowed capital of Rs. 200 ’ , The troupe was renamed The 
Rainavali Theatrical Company. 

It was the genius of Varadachar that carried the troupe from 
success to success for about 20 years from this time. Within six years, 
about 20 plays were staged and some of them, like Shakuntala, 
Nirupama^ Manmatha Vijaya, Ratncivah\ and Visnuleele made a 
tremendous inapact on the minds of the audiences of those days. 
Varadachar played leading roles in all these plays and earned 
a covetable reputation for the troupe. In 1910, when Varadachar 

l. M. A GopaUiswanii lyongai observoci that tlio original name was Sri 
Saraswati VildJ^a Batndvali Ndtaka Sahhd {A. V. Varaddchdr- a J<ketch of hie 
life and career 1926, p. 6). Hut it is improbable, for, tbe ts rm Ratndvali 
seems to have been first considered in 1904 by Varadachar himself, because 
the Kannada version of the ploy Jiatndrali^ when first staged, seems to have 
brought him’ fame and financial profit. Then ho seems to have declared 
<c a8x!dfio ag^iJdS.e fifS, 

( C. Ananda Ruo. Rangahhoomi, Sept. 1925. p. 46 ) 

2 V. Bhaskoran: Theatre (Bangalore) March, 1931, p. 32. 
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witnessed at Mysore, the impressive performances of the visiting troupe 
of Govinda Swami Naikar of Madras, his eyes were opened to the 
theatrical possibilities of mythological themes. He got Rajakavi 
Srinivasa Iyengar to write the play Pralhada for him. The play earned 
a great name and good money for Varadachar. The same play was 
staged in Bangalore on twenty six successive evenings. It drew great 
crowds to the specially erected tent-theatre which accommodated about 
1,500 persons, Tlie troupe staged in the palace, five different plays 
including PrahHida, in the royal presence and was richly rewarded. 
In 1912, the troupe set out on an extensive tour of South India, 
to visit Erode, Coimbatore, Karaikudi, Sclam, Kumbhakonam, 
Mangalore, Udipi, Kundapur, Tirthahalli and Bellary. In the year 
1913, Bangalore gave a public reception to the troupe and the next 
year, under the chairmanship of the Divvan Sardar Kantaraja Urs, the 
public of Mysore honoured Varadaeliar with the title Gifted Actor 
and showered rich presents on him. The latter part of 1914 saw the 
troupe again at Udipi at the invitation of the ' Asia Muth’. In 1917-18, 
it toured again in the South, ll was publicly honoured at Trichy, 
Kumbhakonam, Madura and Mangalore, as the great cultural 
ambassador of Karnatak. It was in Trichy that Dr. Annie Besant 
presided over a well attended public meeting and honoured Varadachar 
with the title Ncitak Sironuini, the one title which he proudly flaunted 
till the end of his days. By 1922, Varadachar was the best known 
actor in South India, and his troupe, the most successful; but he was 
tired and in addition, was getting old ( 53 years of age ). Being unable 
to bear the entire burden of looking after a group of about fifty artists 
and their families, he consented to amalgamate his troupe with the 
Sdrada Theatrical Company, handing over to this company the whole 
responsibility of management. Early in 1923, the amalgamated troupe 
toured again in the South for three months and received rich and 
deserved honours. Soon after its return, however, it closed down owing 
to new differences and conflicts inside itself. This made Varadachar 
feci disappointed and almost frustrated. During the latter part of 1923, 
he made one more effort to bring his old colleagues together again and 
revive the Ratnavali Theatrical Company, The troupe strenuously 
endeavoured to put on the stage, three full length mythological plays 
like Visnuleela, Ramayanf and Mahabharala. When compared with 
its previous masterpieces like Sdkuntala, Nirupama and Pralhdd, these 
full length shows proved to be sorry attempts at dramatising the epics. 
Still, the troupe toured in the then Mysore'State and in 1925, the public 
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of Bangalore honoured Varadachur with a precious necklace as a token 
of appreciation of his services to the Kannada stage. A year later, 
Varadachar died; and with him ended the glorious story of the troupe. 

Varadachar’s trou])e provided rich entertainment both to the 
learned and the lay. Its asset was its gifted artists like Krishnamoorihi 
Rao, Bodharao\ R. Nagendra Rao, Mari Rao, Raja Iyengar and K. 
Sectaramarao who provided a solid foundation for the grand super¬ 
structure built by the genius of Varadachar. He made some outstan¬ 
ding contributions to the theatre of Mysore. Stagc-niusir was one 
of them. Varadachar’s was a notable diversion from the old 
methods of stage-music. He set a new style which came to be followed 
for decades after his death. The classical Kannada metres - Kcmda 
and Vrtta, were rescued from their luirrovv obscure settings, were set in 
ragas ofivarnatak music and were vitalised with a new power and beauty. 
But, Varadachar saw' to it that music was only an aid in the task of 
evoking a sentiment.** The sound pit wais introduced by him in order to 
establish a better contact between the singer on the stage and the instru¬ 
mental accompanists who hither to had remained in the side-wings. 
Varadachar popularised the Icg-harmoniurn because of the volume of 
its sound and its utility in providing musical effects,^ and every other 
professional troupe took up the harmonium thence aftei. The Rama- 
vail Theatrical Company earned a name for its slickness of production. 
In order to make his plays attractive, Varadachar introduced dances 
as interludes or as organic parts of the play in the court-scenes.'^ Better 
methods of make-up, rationalisation of costumes, a dignified interpreta¬ 
tion of characiers and a better exploitation of the ‘ light and shadow ' 
effects ( as in Ilarischandra in the ‘ burial ground ’ scene ), made his 
plays the finest of those days. 

Costumes were made to look more natural. Great sages like 

1. ** Mr. Bcjdharuo ia juoat alluring and witching heroiiievartor. Ho is 

the wdtohing consort of Mr. Varadarhar's reign and iMr. Krishnaniuortiii is 
a great cuirii(>geniu.s and is unrivallrd as Vidusrdsa. ” -- M. A. Uopalswami 

lyeiigar ; Op. cit. p. 4. 

...... 

o5j«) fio ^ oa rf^do, 

V. Sitnrainaiali. liarigahftoomi May, lidH.p. ISI. 

3, Introduction of tht.^ harnionium w’as duo to tlie inihionce of tlie lialliwala 
Comp my. Varathudiar deputed ime of his skiltui artists—Soshagirirao to 
Bombay for rocoiving Ir dniug in i)iaying on the instrumeut. 

—C. Anandarao ( MSSi, ) 

4. The fii-'t daiicas on the stage w^ore porrormed by ‘ Oanoo Shanuirao ' in 

about the year 1913. —V. Sitaramaiah, O}). cit, p, 180. 
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Viswamitra and Vasistha, and the female roles discarded their socks, 
1 

the 5^akuntala of the hermitage was released from the heavy load of 
her ornaments and colourful gold lace, Sakuni no longer looked like 
a Rajput Sardar, nor Duryodhana like a Muslim Nawab nor Bhima as 
‘ a ghost driving grotesque wizard \ The heroes of mythology were at 
last set free from the fashions and costumes of the 20th century.^ 

Better standards of stage-acting, a new stage-music and more 
sensible costuming and presentation were brought into vogue by the 
Ratnavali troupe. The Kannada theatre, thanks to Varadachar, would 
once again be what it had been before. It reached the opaque of its 
glory with Varadachar, whose “ versatile art was god's solid gift to 
the Kannada world. ” “ Sri Karanth was not very far from truth when 
he observed in 1939, that 

“ Some day when there was nothing of a stage, Varadacharya 
and Krishnamurthi not only built a stage for Karnatak but also 
earned a status for it. They had to stop somewhere and they 
did; but from that day to this, the Karnatak stage has not moved 
forward by an inch”.^ 

Followers of the Method: 

The prominent among several professional troupes that came under 
the influence of Varadachar were Sri Chamundeiwari Karnataka 
Ndtaka Sahhd { 1919-1946), headed by],'N. Subbana a veteran actor of 
the Palace Company^ and later, by R. Nagendra Rao, who was “a gift 
of Varadachar to the Kannada stage The Chandra Kald Nataka Man- 
dali ( 1930-37) founded by Mohamad Peer, an actor of rare talent was 
also deeply influenced by the stage methods of Varadachar. The former 
troupe, an organised limited company with a Board of Directors and a 
galaxy of brilliant and experienced artists including G. Nageshrao, 
T. Mallappa, R. Nagendrarao, Krishnamurthi Rao, Mari Rao and B. 
Rachappa tried to make its performances imposing on the lines set by 

1. Available accourits and photographic illustrations indicate that Varadachar 
hirns Tf dress ed up for Dushyanta in the royal long coat with gold 
borders, tight trousers and a head dret-is wu'th ‘ turai This was obviously 
far different from the inodes of dressing at the tirnes of Kalidasa, but the 
audience relished it, as that was the ‘royal dress ’ in the iOth century and 
‘ looked more natural than the ‘ Kings’ of many an other troupe. ’ 

2. V. Bha««karan : Theatre-1 p, 39. 

3. K, S. Karanth— Harishat Pafrifrc—Jan-March : 1939- p. 74. 

4 . Biography of the eventful life of this actor is given by C. Anandarao. 

Rangabhoomi Vol. VI. 3. p. 60*62, 
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Varadachar with his ‘colossal stage devices to create theatrical illusions’. 
The troupe staged mostly mythological plays like Danashoora Karna^, 
Raiasooya Yaga, Bhisma Pratignye i\nd Veera Abhimanyu, and toured 
with success, the neighbouring Telgu and Tamil regions. After the 
disruption of the Palace Company and the Ratnavali Sabha, it was the 
Chamundeshwari Troupe that made an attempt to bring together all 
the veteran—but frustrated—artists together. It continued the traditions 
of Varadachar and yet tried a new administrative experiment by 
becoming a registered limited company. 

The Chandrakala Mandali of Mohamad Peer, with its short but 
glittering career of seven years, made an ineffaceable impression on 
Kannada audiences. Its emphasis was on dignity in showmanship and 
studied acting, on the lines prescribed by Varadachar. The troupe 
endeared itself to Kannadigas with its plays Gaiitam Buddha ( written 
by B. Puttaswamiah ), Shahajahan (translation of Dwijendralal Roy’s 
play ) and Samsdra Nauka ( by H. L. N. Simha ) in which Peer played 
leading roles, with M, V. Rajamma and H. L. N. Simha supporting 
him. The stage equipment of the troupe was comparatively meagre, 
its music was thin ; it seldom had the stage devices to perform theatri¬ 
cal tricks and yet, it became the leading troupe of the Kannada stage, 
and held this position for sometime throwing into the shadows even a 
colossal concern like the Gubbi’s. When Peer passed away all too 
suddenly in 1936, even his professional rivals paid homage to his 
genius as an actor, and the land mourned the loss of one of its most 
efficient dramatic troupes. 

Prominent among other troupes which pursued with steadfast zeal 
the traditions of Varadachar were the Shri Chandramauleiwara Kripd 
Poiita Ndtaka Sahhd of C. B. Mallappa who was given the title of 
Ahliinava Bhakta Sironiani on account of his grand portrayal of roles of 
saint poets like Kabirdas, Tiikaram and Tulsidas, and the Sri Saraswati 
Prasddit Ndtaka Sdbha of M. V. Shivappa and M. V. Madappa, two 
gifted ‘ prose actors But, starting from the great Varadachar, most 
of the well known troupes— with the single exception of that of 
Peer—staged only mythological plays. 

1. JESS'S 

S)oee?icS5jdo 

CJ'adcSo. ^C9r?5 5)c5odrj 

t)fa 

cSo —. ^ oio OS'S . 

Review of the play Dana jS7<o ora Kama, Rangahhoomi : March, 1029. p. 109. 
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A Deviation: 

A deviation from the traditional and classical themes and ‘ dignity ' 
in production was made by Hirannay^^a, one of the most talented and 
imaginative artists of the Karnatak stage. His became the most 
popular team in Karnataka after the demise of Mohammad Peer. 

K. Hirannayya had varied experiences of the stage for about 15 
years as a partner and actor in different professional troupes like the 
Su^^miabodliaka Sanidja of Bangalore ( 1932 ), the Seetcimarwhara 
Comixmy of T. Scetaramaiah of Tumkur ( 1934 ), the Gubbi Company 
(1935), and the .SY////7 iy7 Sdmrajya Ncitaka Mcmdali, (1938). He had made 
himself known as a playwright and actor of no mean calibre,^ before 
he set out to Madras to enter the films. After a good start in the film 
world,- he returned to Mysore to start his Mitra Mcmdali in July 
1942. From that year—till his untimely death in 1954, the Mitres 
Mandali held the stage mainly on the merit of its SOCIAL plays which 
delivered to its crowded audiences the most enjoyable insults.’' The 
Mitramaudali, with its inimitable talent and zeal made the social play 
more popular than mythological and historical ones. 7'he old modes 
had to make way for the new. 

The troupe toured in Karnatak in 1944 with Devaddsi, its master¬ 
piece. It came to Bangalore early in 1945, and staged 93 shows of 
Devaddsi, The troupe built a play-house for itself and staged from 
November 1945, 387 successive shows of Devaddsi. In 1946, Hiranna¬ 
yya set out on a tour of North Karnatak covering Belgaiim, Jamkhandi, 
Sholapur, Raichur and other prominent Kannada centres. From 1947 
onwards, the troupe got up a number of new social plays replete wdth 
humour, like Makmal Topi and Pangandma, Serious plays like Devi 
Mandodari, Bosaveshwara and Anasuya were also staged but W'ith scant 
success. Hirannayya with his inimitable genius immortalised charac¬ 
ters like the pimp-Najukayya in the play Devaddsi, the henpecked Nani 
\\\ Makma! Topi‘dxxd ihe cook Praneshachari in Pangatidma. Under 
the surface of his bubbling mirth, there was always an under-current 
of passionate denunciation. His plays were at the core powerful 
attacks against social evils like drinking ( Devaddsi) social inequa¬ 
lity ( Pangandma) and the problem of unequal marriage { Makmal 
Topi ). The troupe earned a good name mainly because of its social 

1. p\t\yB Ecrii,arnann]/aka and T.%V7pr7.sa were si aged with good success by 
the Gubbi Co„ a id th ? Sdfiitya Sdmrajya Ndtaka Mandali. 

2. Kr-^na Fretna, Bkakti, Alibaba, Tiruimllan, Sabhapati and other films. His 
success ill films brought great popularity to Hirannayya on the stage. 
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themes and intelligent use of the spoken word Might be with the 
inevitable influence of Kailasam,^ Hirannayya was the first however, to 
introduce the Kannada dialect with all its angularities into the profes¬ 
sional stage and it indeed provided great charm to his plays. He 
proved that the professional stage could do with the time honoured 
mythological themes, gorgeous but unnatural make-up, heavy settings 
and even the burden of stage songs which had tried the patience of 
‘ modern ’ audiences. He was a bold experimentalist. He was sure of 
his themes and was in close touch with the changing taste of his audi¬ 
ences. In addition, he showed that the best method of managing a 
professional troupe was by avoiding the distance between the proprietor 
and the actor. His was literally a Mitramandali —a family of friends— 
and it included some of the gifted and experienced artists like Miirara- 
char, Seetharamarao, Chinnappa and Hallary Lalita. Artists of this 
troupe defied the common notion—backed with noticeable evidences— 
that it is the second nature of an artist to ‘ hop from troupe to troupe’ 
all the life long. It was indeed a great blow to the modern professional 
stage, that Hirannayya, an enthusiastic and intelligent playwright and a 
gifted actor died a premature death, bringing down the curtain on the 
glorious career of a good troupe.^ 

The professional theatre of Mysore that came into being in 1880 
was nursed by the patronising palace and steadily developed with scores 
of troupes, some of which w^ere able and sustaining while others, too 
feeble to do any thing substantial. Still, they strove to keep the stage 
going. The well established ones went out to difterent linguistic regions 
as the ambassadors of the art and culture of Karnatak. Mysore 
produced some of the most outstanding actors and troupes in South 
India who reigned on the theatre-world of the South for almost four 
decades from the beginning of the 20th century. There was a set-back 
in the Mysore Stage from 1930 owing to the untimely death of some of 
the veteran actors on the one hand, and to the diversion provided by 
the ‘ talking ’ films on the other. Most of the promising troupes went 
out of existence by 1945, with the countable exceptions like the Gubbi’s 
concern-even that, a shadow of the original substance—and Sdhitya 
Sdmrajya Ndfciica Manda/i of Subbayya Naidu. Even these troupes 
like those in North Karnatak are visibly struggling for existence, but 

1. A. N. Krishnaiao : Karndtakada Kaldvidaru —II. p. 127. 

2. It is heartening, however, that Narasihma Murthy, son of Hirannayya and 
one of the most i alenteil young men of the Kannada Stage has put the 
troupe on its feet again. 


KT<-16 
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even today, every village in Mysore has perhaps a dramatic troupe, and 
new troupes are yet springing up. From these existing relics, nothing 
much could be expected, but it is admirable that they have still clung to 
the stage, keeping the candle burning. 

South Canara: 

The coastal home of Yaksagana does not seem to have made any 
tangible contribution towards building ils own professional stage. 
Obviously, the coastal village was satisfied with its Yaksagana and the 
city, with the performances of visiting troupes from North Karnatak 
and Mysore. Some efforts were however made by enthusiastic artists 
like Narayana Setti and Ramayya Adapa who started their own Pro¬ 
fessional troupes. Raja/ ajeswari Naiaka Mandali of Ramayya Adapa 
( started in 1915 ) came to be known for its attractive shows of plays 
like Prahliarati Darhar, Sadarame and Yuvati Vijaya, —plays borrowed 
from the visiting Gubbi company and Sliirahatti Venkoba Rao’s troupe. 
Varadachar also visited the coastal towns frequently. The success of 
these troupes tempted every professional troupe of Karnatak to visit 
the coastal tract; and the coastal towns relished the performances of 
Garud Sadashivarao, Mohamad Peer and K. Hirannayya who visited it 
frequently. 

The only exception to the otherwise sorry and short lived troupes 
of the coast was Sri Amhd Prasddita Karnatak Nataka Mandali ( 1920- 
1940 ) owned by M. Ranganatha Bhatta. This troupe frequently toured 
the Kannada land. By the year 1930, the Mandali had become a 
competent rival even to the well established troupes in other parts of 
Karnatak. It came to be known for its imposing performances of 
mythological plays like DJiruva and Harischandra, the historical ones like 
Ajanmakumdri and Sinhagada and popular social plays like Rdyara 
Sose and Nisd Mahime, Reviews of the time plays highly of the 
troupe for its ‘ natural ’ settings, strikingly appropriate costumes and also 
the magnificient acting of Rangnatha Bhatta.^ Sri Bhatta, with his impo¬ 
sing personality and ‘ thunderous voice ‘ played leading roles with great 
understanding. The masterpiece of the troupe was Rdyara Sose 
(Kannada version of the Marathi play— Pantdchl Stm) in which Ranga¬ 
natha Bhatta played the doctor with a mastery in the portrayal of 
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mixed emotions. The Kannada land respected his talent and honoured 
him with rewards and titles like Ahbinaya Bhusana and Natyakala 
Visarada} Disbanding his troupe early in the forties, Ranganatha 
Bhatta sought a settled life in Mangalore. Many an other professional 
troupe came up in the coast, the prominent of which were Manamohan 
Ncitaka Mandali, Panchalhy^eslnvara Ndtak Mandali and Rcr’arcijeshwari 
Ndtak Mandali but they staged plays only to entertain the coastal 
towns of Karnatak. 

Bellary: 

Bellary had for a long time preserved the traditions of the folk 
stage with its Toyalu Bon'he ( coloured image ), Sooirada Bomhe ( the 
marionet) and Dodddta, the popular folk show. Prominent profes¬ 
sional troupes of Norh Karnatak and Mysore paid frequent visits to 
Bellary from the eightees of the last century, and in later years it became 
a passion with every troupe to visit the Bcllary and Mangalore districts, 
for that was the land of their prosperity. 

Bellary developed its own professional stage, though mainly with 
Telugu plays as its forte. The earlier plays were written by D. Krishna- 
macharlu, father of the Telugu drama. Later, Bellary became the 
home of a number of influential playwrights like K. Srinivasrao, D. 
Gopalacharlu, H, Hanumantha Gouda, Torangal Raje Rao, Balkundi 
Obalu Shastri, Subba Shastri and J. Doddangowda. A number of 
professional troupes also sprang up, particularly from 1890 onwards, 
in many a town and village like Hanagana Halli, Hampasagar, Kottur, 
Moraba, Kadlibail, Singeri, Alur and Rayadurga.- It looked as if 
there was no village nor town without a dramatic troupe in it,^ 
but it could not be that they were all ‘ professional ’ in the correct 

1. Sringeri, tho noted seat of orthodox Hindu religion honoured him with 
tho Ut\o Ndtya Kalflvikirada i'l Oo^., 192!!, presenting an address which 
said : 

•••••••* 6 . 

WrSdD V3S. 

2. The professional troupe of Hirekal is said to have been the best of its kind 
in Bollary. It earned a good name and even built a play- house in the 
village as a standing raonuraenfc of the theatrical art of the village. 

3. Kali ; proceedings of the 3rd Drama Conference, Bellary, 1961. pp. 162-176,. 
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sense of the word. There were a few, however, like the Saraswati 
Nataka Sabha, that was started in 1912 at Koktur ( by Jagateru 
Vcerabhadrappa) Basaveswara Nataka Mandali of Harapanahalli 
which toured the Kannada country in 1928, staging plays like 
Hemaraddi Mallamma, Chitrdngada^ Kuruksetra, and Sati Sdvitri; and 
also the Afciruihi Nataka Company A\ur. It was essentially during 
the ‘ months of leisure’ that many of these troupes functioned, and 
on such occasions each troupe tried to collect as many good artists 
as possible on ‘ fixed remunerations for the season 

Apart from the enthusiastic service of its professional troupes, 
Bcllary championed the cause of the Kannada stage by conducting 
Drama Festivals and Conferences. The credit of such an effort goes 
to the village Joladarashi which convened the first Conference in 1948 
under the presidentship of Garud Sadashivarao, the second in 1950 
with R. Nagcndra Rao in the Chair, and the third in 1952 with 
A. N. Krishna Rao presiding over. The Conferences aimed at bringing 
together the playwrights, actors and proprietors of Karnatak to discuss 
the contemporary problems and future prosperity of the theatre and 
consider the methods of preserving and revitalising the stage. Jolada¬ 
rashi is worthy of being emulated in this regard because of its tireless 
work to bring the professional stage into stability. 

The Nizam Karnatak: 

The frequently visiting professional troupes of Maharastra seem to 
have been responsible in inspiring the Kannada speaking areas of the 
Nizam Karnatak to staging plays in Kannada and later, to building up 
professional troupes. The early performances were annual amateur 
affairs as on the occasions like Ganesotsava and Sivad Jayanti. The 
first decade of the 20th Century saw the spring of professional troupes 
the prominent of which came from Kalburgi ^ and Devdurga.- These 
troupes toured in important centres of the Nizam Karnatak and inspired 
the towns like Bidar, Raichur and Koppal to have their own pro¬ 
fessional groups. Mostly mythological plays were staged with ‘ an over¬ 
emphasis on colourful costumes and deliberate acting’-and-none of the 
troupes moved out to other parts of Karnatak. It may be said however, 
that the Nizam Karnatak provided to the professional stage, two of its 

1. Shiiiofiula Prdsddifa Mandali of Kalburgi provided the first opportunity to 
Garud to appear on the stage, Kannada Stage Centenary Vol. 1- p. 74. 

2. The Devadurga troupe was the most popular dramatic comiiany in the 
Nizam’s area with its imposing showmanship of mythological plays’, 
Mudavidu Krishnarao. Jayakarnaiak : XII. 11. pp. 164-66. 
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outstanding architects in Shirahatti Venkobarao and Gurud Sada- 
shivarao, both of whom came from Koppal. Both of them paid 
frequent visits to the Nizam Karnatak. 

This brief survey of the careers of some of the representative pro¬ 
fessional troupes of Karnatak suggests that their story covers a span of 
about eighty years in three distinct stages : 

1. 1875 to 1900: The period of experiment and establishment. 

2. 1900 to about 1940: The Golden age of talent and prosperity. 

3. 1940 onwards: The period of competition and decline. 

During the first period of about twenty-five years the professional 

troupes, both in North Karnatak and Mysore seem to have been at 
work for self-consolidation with the aim of providing ‘ professional 
entertainment ’ to variegated tastes. The second period witnessed the 
full growth of the institution with its infiiience penetrating into neigh¬ 
bouring regions. It was during this period that many of the most out¬ 
standing playwrights, actors and producers of Karnatak contributed 
their mite in making the Kannada stage most impressive in South India. 
The grand galaxy of artists of this period included Garud Sadashivarao, 
Vamanarao Master, Handignur Siddharamappa, Basavaraja Mansur, 
Gangubai Guledgud and others in North Karnatak, Ranganatha Bhatta 
and K. Sectharama Shastri in the coastal tract, T. Raghavachari and 
Vattam Shamarao in Bellary and N. Subbanna, Varadachar, Veeranna, 
Mohammad Peer, M. V. Rajamma, Hirannayya and others in Mysore. 
The professional stage during its golden age, dictated its own forms 
and fashions, and moulded the people’s tastes even with its mytho¬ 
logical plays. This span of about forty years was obviously the brightest 
period in the career of the professional stage. During the third phase 
of its career after 1930, the professional stage had to face a sudden 
and dangerous change in the taste of the people owing to the talking 
film that made its inroad even into villages. Soon the city play-houses 
came to be converted into film-houses. The new born amateur stage 
diverted the attention of the educated section of the audience from the 
professional stage The latter’s loss was complete when gifted stage 
artists like Nagendrarao, H. L. N. Simha, Pantalu, Ilandiganur Siddha¬ 
ramappa, M. V. Rajamma, H. Ramachandra Shastri and scores of 
others gave up the stage for careers in the film industry. Even Vec- 
ranna had become essentially film-minded. Peer seemed for some time 
the only glow of the stage but with his untimely death, the theatre lost 
much of its strength. Several troupes became alive to the great change 
in people’s taste and saw their future in making drastic changes in their 
selection of plays and shownanship. Some of them hastened to take 
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up social themes ami to cut short the duration of their performances to 
less than three hours. The troupes of Veeranna, of Subbiah Naidu, of 
Enigi Balappa, of Hirannayya and others survived only as they compro¬ 
mised with the changing tastes of their audiences. Many an other 
troupe lagged behind the times only to lose its moorings and influence. 
The trend was towards new themes and new technique, towards shorter 
and cheaper enlerlainment with which the film and the anuUeur stage 
were giving a challenge to the professional stage. 

Themes and Playwrights: Themes from the Myihologies: 

During the eighty years of its career, the Kannada professional 
stage discovered a number of playwrights to supply stagcable plays, 
but out of these, only a few seem to have been original and creative. 
The theatre being commercial, its playwright could not be totally 
indifferent to the people’s taste. Apart from making adequate provi¬ 
sion for acting, music and transfer-scenes, the writer had to remember 
that the play had to confine to an acting space of a limited time and 
that it had to avoid multiplicity of characters and subsidiary incidents 
in the interest of the unity of impression. Unlike the novelist or the 
poet, the playwright was bound down by several conditions. And Ber¬ 
nard Shaw spoke of them: 

“ / do not select my methods: they are imposed upon me by a 
hundred considerations: by the physical considerations of the 
theatrical representation, by the economics of theatrical 
commerce, by the nature and limits of the art of acting, by the 
capacity of the spectators for understanding what they see and 
hear and by the accidental circumstances of the particular produc¬ 
tion in hand." ^ 

It is true that these considerations came to affect the stage seriously 
in the present century; but even in the initial stages of the career of 
our theatre, these considerations could not have been totally ignored 
though not much heeded to. As a matter of fact, there was hardly 
any critical taste with the audiences of that time; it had to be created 
by the playwright. But the plays themselves could not have been 
classical in nature and lofty in literary merit if the writer had blindly 
served the undependable taste of the audience.^ In any case the play¬ 
wright had first to be sure of his theme; a theme that would ‘ serve all 
tastes’. He unhesitatingly hit upon mythological themes drawn from 

1. George Bernard Shaw in New York Times-quoted by A. Nicoll. The Theory 
of Drama p. 33, 

2. The words of K. Bhiraarao be.ar considerable meaning in this regard : {eontd ) 
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the epics and romantic legend, which had tremendous vitality to hold 
the audiences because of the triumph of the good over the evil and 
also the presence of elements of devotion {Bhakti) and morality 
(Neeti) in them. In the last decade of the 19th century, it was 
not considered a befitting theme, if it dealt with a problem that is 
general to-day and exceptional tomorrow, and so, the playwright wrote 
on themes “ which were richly symbolic of an eternal and all powerful 
force; and only the epics could supply them.^ Thus, the professional 
troupe began to present in a more appropriate scence, settings, stage 
devices and a more intelligent use of the spoken word, the same theme 
that Yaksagana presented in colour, costumes, dance and music. 
Themes from the epics seemed to hold the Kannada stage forever. 

Prominent among the playwrights who wrote original plays which 
were based on Ihiuranic themes and who actively associated themselves 
with professional troupes were Shantakavi (Sakkari Balacharya), 
Srinivasakavi, Garud Sadashivarao, Narayanrao Huilgol and Kandagal 
Hanamantharao in North Karnatak and Bellave Narahari Shastri, 
Nanjangud Srikanta 8astri and B. Puttaswamiah in Mysore. 

Shantakavi wrote essentially for the Kritapura Nataka Mandali of 
Gadag and later for the Nargimd Dramatic Troupe. He nnnlc a mention 
of nine plays—all on Pauranic themes, as to have been staged by the 
former troupe and ‘ four or five ’ by the latter,- They seemed to bo the 

“ 
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1. Paunuiic plays belong to the "Pratima Vidhand" of winch Sri K, V. Puttnppa 
observed. 

“.3^AdJ3d^5i^d =ff'3dc®53'ad e3qjs3^ s5;edrfi 

sj’sd e5qi33e) .dddo s^oSjae&^Nd 
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2. Vshdharana ,. Sriydla Satva Parlk,se, Vaiifaldha/'ana, Sundopaaunda Vadha, 
Kichakavadhe, iSudkanva Vadha, Scetdrauya Praveaha, Shdkimtalopdkhyana 
and Chandrdvali Charitre were staged by the Kritapura Mandali. Seetd- 
swayamvara, Kdldsura, Mayuradhvaja and Pratdpa were written for the 
Nargund Company. 

Shantakavi: Nataka: Prabhdta-monihly. March, 1919. pp. 1 B. 
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revitalised stage-versions of Bhagavatara ata, devoid of the latter’s 
dance. They provided theatrical scope and contained humorous 
roles which were occasionally odd, like the commander in Llshaharana 
who mixed up Urdu words in his talk, or Nakshatramala, a chcli of 
Chandravali (Chancirctvali Charitre), who employed English words like 
“warrant” and “magistrate”.* His plays were received with great 
enthusiam both by the city and village audiences and they sustained 
themselves on the stage for over tw^enty years. 

Venkannacharya A^aki^atti ( Srinivasa Kavi) WTOte plays for the 
Haisigi Dramatic Troupe on mythological ihcmQS, Shrimati Parinaya, 

Mculalasci Pari nay Draupadi Vastrcipaharana and Bhaumdsura Vadlia, 

Garud Sadasbivarao imd Kandagal Hanuniantharao may not claim 
much credit for original themes, but indeed, they gave very original 
touches to the prevailing paiiranic themes and made them sustain for 
decades. Pdduka Pattdbliiscka, Suddmadeva, Suirandhree and Kaui- 
savadha written by Garud may be cited as some of the most attractive 
stage-plays of North Karnatak. Couched in dignified language and 
replete with appropriate humour-, these plays w'ere staged both by 
Garud’s troupe and others. Hanumantharao Kandagal paid a parti¬ 
cular attention to 'characterisation ’, and apart from his own troupe, 
many an other professional company of North Karnatak staged 
his Aksaydmhara, Lankddahan, Bdnasiga Bhima, Kuruksetra and 
Chitrdngada, 

The most prominent of playwrights who wrote for the profes¬ 
sional stage in Mysore was Ikdiavc Narahari Shastri who was closely 
associated with the Gubbi Company. E. P. Rice referred to him 
as early as in 1921 as ‘ one of the most prolific dramatic authors He 
is said to have written for the stage about forty full length plays 
Possibly every one of them was staged, as it was written specially for 
Veeranna. A few of his plays like Krisno Lccla ( 1919 ), Yama 
Garvab/ianga ( 1922 ) 'and*Mdrkandeya ( 1932 ) held the stage for years 
at length and remain popular to this day. A highly individualistic 
development of the plot, fully worked out characterisation, dignified 

vl V Ih." ti iOl 

2. It was strange however, that the Court wrestlers of Karnsa— Mustika and. 
Oh anil ra carried their conversation in Urdu—in the mythological play 
Karnsa \ adha, 

3- E. P. Rice: History of Knnnrese 'LWotb.Uxvq Heritage of India Serieft p, Ida 

4. Kannada Stage Centenary. Vol. I. P.123, 
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language, well balanced proportion of music and humour and witty 
and imaginative dialogues ^— are some of the features which have 
made his plays highly successful. Bellave retained the traditional 
methods of play-presentation but made them relished with new 
techniques and stage devices.^ The under current of Bhakti in his 
plays added lustre to them. He deviated from the old plays which had 
“ 95 per cent of music and 5 per cent of spoken prose,”® and! set new 
fashions in writing for the stage. He remained faithful to the 
mythological theme but was brilliant in re-interpreting them with 
striking imagination, and also in providing scope in the play for 
eftective showmanship. It was a happy coincidence that Bellave had 
the Gubbi Company to produce his plays and the Gubbis had Bellave 
to write for them. 

Another similar happy combination that brought about fruitful 
results on the professional stage of Mysore was that of Nanjanagud 
Srikantri Shastri, a scholar-playwright and A. V. Varadachar the great 
actor-producer. Srikanta Shastri made a prolific contribution to the 
dramatic literature by his translation of Tclugu plays written by 
Veeresha Lingam Pantulu. Kanakalata Pavinaya and Tiloitamli are his 
original creations out of the Pauranic lore. His other plays like Seetii 
S\vayam\ara^ Ahhignana Pradhana^ Seetd Par it yaga ^ Rajasooya Ydga^ 
Vijayabhyudaya, Dhruva Vijay and Vishnu Lcele are based on dramatic 
episodes in the mythologies and have remained popular on the Mysore 
stage. His deep learning and a discerning eye for details made the 
plays of Srikanta Shastri ‘ennobling’, in spite of each play having been 
split into eight or more acts. It is true that some times the main theme 
itself got mixed up and diffused with the importance given to details.'* 
Yet his plays remained popular on the stage, and the brilliant showman- 

o 

2. He made the opening scene of every ploy highly gorgeous in order to arrest 
the audience. The tradition of getting some ‘ God * on the stage to bless the 
play was maintained by Ballavo but as in Krishnaleela, lie made it very 
artistic As the curtain went up, the spectator would behold all the Deva-s 
praying to Vishnu entreating him to eradic.ato the evil; the Lord then would 
bless them to success, 

3. Bellave Narahari Shastri ; Stage Centenary Vol, I. p. 37, 

4. Hajasooya Yaga portrayed all the ten Avalaras in detail in the context when 
Dbarmaraja praised Krishna as most eminently suited for Agrapooja. In 
Vijayahhyudaya, the entire story of the Digvijaya of Arjuna was portrayed 
including even the episode of Draupadi VaHfapaharaf^a though, strictly, 
the episode has no place in the play. 
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ship of Varadachar also was in a large measure responsible for making 
the playwright so popular. 

A number of others contributed original plays on Pauranic themes. 
Indrakeela Vijay Natakam of Mysore Scetharama Shastri, Shrimati 
Parinaya of Alasingachar, Nala Damayanti of Kcrur Vasudevachar, 
Mandodari and Nachiketa of C. K. Venkataramiah are some of those 
plays which added colour and dignity to the professional stage of 
Karnatak. B. Puttaswamiah, a contemporary playwright with his 
ingenuous method of infusing modern thought into Pauranic themes 
wrote plays like Kuruksetra, Sati Tulasi and Dasavcitdra which 
are imposing and essentially theatrical like those ofC K. Venkataramiah. 

Themes from History : 

The professional stage seems to have depended almost entirely on 
Pauranic themes for about three decades for its consolidation. But 
after the partition of Bengal in 1905 which gave a shake up to the 
conscience of the country, Karnatak also suddenly awakend to the 
glory of its history,- particularly to the great past of Vijayanagara and 
the noble work of many a patriot like Kittoor Chennamma and Baba 
Sahib of Nargund. Yet the professional theatre ‘ had to move slowly 
as it was still not sure of the taste of its audiences \ As first experi¬ 
ments in historical themes, professional troupes brought on the stage, 
plays written on lives of Saint poets, for, these themes contained both 
Pauranic and historical elements. The singleness of a lofty moral 
purpose championed by the Saint and his determination to destory the 
evil and Maya in order to attain the sublime happiness, and then, an 
undercurrent of Bhakti, made the plays like Sant Tukdrdm, Tulsidas and 
Ramadds highly popular. Sharana Basava and Kabirdds of Garud and 
Sant Sakhubai of Vamanarao Master came to hold the stage of North 
Karnatak. Hemaraddi Mallamma of Bellave and Gautama Budha and 
Akka Mahadevi written by B. Puttaswamiah drew crowded houses in 
Mysore. Though historical in settings, these plays were essentially 
devotional in spirit and remained semi-mythological in their import. 
They occupied an equal place along with those based on the Pauranic 
themes. 

Mostly after 1920, plays based on lives of patriots who sacrificed 
themselves for the sake of the country came to be staged. Rdjabhakti,^ 

1. Rdjabhakti is a traDslatioa of the Marathi play —Rdkshasi Mahatvdkdnkshe, 
A review of the play as staged by the Gubbi Company praised its Internal 
worth and production values. —Rangahhoomu Nov., 1928. pp. 47—61* 
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Karnatak Samrajya, Swami Nisthe and Tejaswini were staged by the 
Gubbi Company. These and Ecchamanayaka written and staged by 
Garud Sadashivarao, Shaha Shivaji and Tippu Sultan staged by the 
Halageri Nataka Mandali could be cited as examples of highly popular 
historical plays. Almost all prominent professional troupes staged 
plays built around patriotic heroes and heroines like Kittur Chennamma, 
Belavadi Mallamma, Kittur Rudrambe and Sangolli Rayanna. These 
plays threw a flood of light on the patriotic heroes and heroines of 
Karnatak and inspired people against alien rule. Another play in this 
line that observes a special mention is Nargiind Bandaya written by 
Achyutarao Huilgol. Episodes from the history of Mysore were 
recreated in all their grandeur and dignity by ‘ Samsa ’ whose Vigada 
Vikramardya, Ratna Sirnhcisana and Suguna Gamhhcera, could well suit 
the stage if ever they were seriously taken up by the professional stage. 
S/iahajalian, a Kannada rendering by B. Puttaswamiah of Dwijendralal 
Roy’s Bengali play became highly popular when staged by Peer and 
H. L. N. Simha. 

Chandragupta a Kannada rendering by M. N. Chowdappa of the 
Bengali original did stand to a grand stature, when it was staged by 
M. Veerbhadrayya’s troupe in Mysore. Quite a number of other plays 
like Cliatrapati Sivdji\ and Yasodhara of Masti, Mayura of Devudu, 
Vidydranya Vijaya o{1l>. V. Gundappa, Raktdksi of K. V. Puttappa 
touched significant historical themes, but unfortunately they were not 
taken up seriously by tlie professional stage. 

The historical theme brought about a necessary change in the 
showmanship of plays apart from providing some scope for the first 
time, to original interpretation of themes by the playwright. It how¬ 
ever, bound the methods of production with a defined type of settings, 
costumes and presentation. It placed an emphasis on naturalness in 
acting. Stage-songs gradually made way for good dialogue and 
dramatic action; symbolism of the Pauranic play made way for 
material suggestion and the emphasis on entertainment shifted to 
calculated education. In spite of the odd battle-scenes and ‘ humorous ’ 
pathetic sequences in the historical play, it became acceptable for 
it led the way towards the natural and realistic elements in the stage 
play. It replaced the mythological play which was the exclusive 
occupant of the stage and provided something new and different. 
Imaginative artists like Garud and Peer recreated historical heroes more 
to inspire the audiences than to entertain them. Unlike the Pauranic play^ 
the historical ones came with a specific purpose and hit a middle mark 
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in the march of the theme from the Pauranic to the social plane, both 
from the points of literary content and methods of showmanship. 
Social Themes: 

“Our stage is overflowing with Gods and Goddesses and kings and 
queens; it is high time we gave them some rest and discovered the God in 
man” declaredHarindranath Chattopadhyayain 1930.^ He was voicing 
the growing unrest towards the then crowding mythological plays ‘where 
the heroes of the epics performed the same old tricks over again Music 
used to run riot and the stagy intonation that missed ‘the suppleness 
and changing rhythms’ of the speech of life was the normal fare Still 
the stage was living and hundreds of people drawn from all classes 
flocked to the theatre mainly 'owing to the great merit of the actor 
rather than the play itselfThe cry went up for the ‘intellectual’ 
play in preference to the ‘physical performance’ of mythological ones. 
It was evidently a demand of the intellingentsia, but it was a demand 
all the same, the outcome of a new age influenced by western education, 
patriotic movement in the country and the challenge of a growing 
amateur stage. The demand had to be met by the professional stage 
for the sake of survival. It was not to be a question of complete 
replacement of the mythological and historical themes but one of finding 
place for something different, something more intimate and something 
earthly on the stage. 

The social theme had already come to the Kannada stage with the 
translation of Mrcchakatika in the last decade of the 19th century. 
Srikanta Shastri had translated a number of plays of Veeresha Lingam 
Pantalu from Telugu. But it was after the year 1920, that the social 
theme was taken up by professional troupes. Imaginative playwrights 
like Kerur Vasudevacharya, Garud Sadashivarao, Irani Shantappa, 
N. K. Huilgol, Hanumantharao Kandgal, G. G. Hegde& others in north 
Karnatak and M. L. Srikantagowda, G. V. Ramaswami Iyengar,^ 
H. L. N. Simha, K. Hirannayya, Hunsur Krishnamurthi in Mysore 

1. Presidential Speech in the Andhra Niitaka Parishat. Kald —Sept, 1931. 
p. 107. 

2 . tc 0M-.30 SoocS 

WCjO-frd, ** —ou, 

1. G. V. Ramaswami Iyengar was the playwright-proprietor of Karnataka 
Ndtaka Mandali ( 1930—1937 ). Nirbhdgya Bhdrati and Samsdra Sara 
fighting the social evils of drinking and prostitution were the most popular 
of his 17 stage plays. 
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wrote plays on social themes and they contained considerable dramatic 
element. They Generally dealt with social evils and mal-adjustments 
like unequal marriage, drinking, tyranny oF social customs, dangers of 
blind friith, unsound education and the like. 

The first professional troupe that specialised in popularising plays 
built on social themes was the famed Halgeri Company with its 
versatile proprietor-actors Dodda Jettappa and Chikka Jettappa. 
Stree, B, A., Patliani Pasha, Chalti Diiniya and Black Market were 
among its popular plays. They infused a spirit of patriotism and aimed 
at the eradication of social evils and artificialities. The Mitra Mandali 
of K. Hirannayya staged long runs of social plays like Devaddsi and 
Mahmal Topi that pleaded for prohibition and emancipation of women. 
Garud’s performances of PaschdtUipa ( Vishama Vivaha ) and Satya 
Sankalpa, though in historical settings, were essentially social in spirit 
and implications. Even the Gubbi Company which had its mainstay 
in mythological themes soon took up social plays like Nishd Malume, 
Sdludcar, Kdlachakra and Addadcm, all throwing light on the social and 
political oddities and artificialities from the angle of humour. Riiyara 
Sose of the Ambci Prasddita Nataka Mandali remained very popular 
on the professional stage. Samsdra Nauka staged by Peer proved that 
professional troupes could well prosper with social plays. Recently, 
though written on a contemporary episode of topical interest, Hunsur 
Krishnaniurthi’s Dharma Ratnakara, a biting parody replete with irony 
and humour, held the professional stage in Mysore and drew crowded 
houses. Simha's Ahhd Hudagi^ a parody on the manners of ‘ educated ’ 
girls was also staged with great success in Mysore. 

The social theme which is ‘ intimately connected with the people’ 
created new values and brought about a revolution both in the writing 
for the stage and methods of play—presentation. It set at naught the 
accepted belief that the mythological play alone could hold the profes¬ 
sional stage; it tempered down the stage language towards naturalness; 
it rationalised the manner of acting; it replaced the stage music with 
humour; it discarded the fabulous settings, scenery and other spectacular 
elements, and finally, it catered more to the mind than to the eye. In 
this sense, the social play came to be regarded as more intellectual 
in nature and more rational in presentation than the mythological and 
historical plays. The social theme brought about a change in the outlook 
of the writer, the actor and also the spectator. Very gradually, the 
stiffness of the stage-language began to make way for informality. 
Essentially after the second decade of the present century, the profes- 
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sional stage came a step closer to society by dealing with its problems 
and evils. In such a role, it came to be regarded first as the educator 
of the society and then its entertainer. 

Obligation to the Dramatic Literature oe Other Languages: 

Sanskrit: The professional theatre had become a sudden reality in 
Karnatak, inspired by the touring Marathi andj^arsi troupes. Its most 
urgent need was suitable dramatic literature. North Karnatak had 
prepared itself to an extent to meet the emergency, and its first-troupe 
came into existence after the plays themselves were written by Shantakavi. 
The Mysore area was not prepared for the emergency, and naturally, to 
start with, it had to fall back on Kannada translations of reputed plays 
in other languages, particularly in Sanskrit and English. 

There was nothing unseemly in falling back on the Sanskrit drama. 
The Marathi Stage was gaining both stability and popularity because 
of translations of Sanskrit plays by Rajwadc, Krishnasastri Chipalun- 
kar, Lele and others. The Court stage of Karnatak had the influence 
of Sanskrit drama even in the times of Chicka Devaraj Wodeyar. One 
could be sure of the merit of the play with regard to its dramatic 
element, literary merit and scope for production. The popular taste 
would be well served as the theme of the play was invariably mytho¬ 
logical. It had a beautiful blending of poetry and prose, providing 
ample scope for music and acting. Sanskrit drama, thus, looked ideal 
from all points of view, particularly at the hour of need. 

Chamaraja Wodeyar, the Maharaja of Mysore, accordingly in¬ 
structed the learned poets of his court to translate into Kannada, well 
known plays from the Sanskrit dramatic literature. This yielded rich 
results in that almost all the well known Sanskrit plays were rendered 
into Kannada both by the court poets and other learned pandits. A 
significant feature of the first translations was in that they were entirely 

faithful to originals unlike Mitravinda Govinda. Prominent among the 

/ 

scholars who brought successful translations were Basavappa 5astri, 
Sosale Ayya .Sastri, Giribhattara Tammayya, .layarayacharya, Dhondo 

/ t 

Narasimha Mulbagal, Anantanarayana *S'astri, Shivashankara ^’astri, 

r 

Nanjangud Subba *Sastri and Devashikhamani Alasingaracharya. The 
Palace Company was placed in a happy position to try experiments in 
the theatre as it did not have to cater to the popular taste and thus, it 
staged some of these translations, the most successful of which were 
Kannada Sakuntala of Basavappa Sastri, Vikramorvashiya of Ayyasastri, 
Mrichakatika of Nanjangud Subba Sastri and Veni Samhdra of Jaya- 
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rayacharya. The example set by the Palace Company was followed by 
A. V. Varadachar, who staged with great success, kannada versions of 
Sakuntala and Ratruivali, From the inception of the modern theatre in 
Mysore early in the Eightees, up to the end of the 19th century, plays 
drawn from the Sanskrit originals seem to have held the stage. 

Basavappa *SAsiri: 

Among the court poets who rendered Sanskrit plays into Kannada, 
Kari Basavappa Sastri deserves a special mention both in regard to the 
quality and quantity of his contribution. Gifted with classical learning 
and a poet’s imagination, Basavappa Sastri seems to have made a mark 
in composing a merited poetical work Krishnarajabhyudaya even at the 
age of 18.^ He was a gihed gamaki, capable of musical rendering of 
the classics. He is said to have contributed 28 literary compositions 
( 17 in Kannada and and 11 in Sanskrit) and his renderings of 
Vikramorvasiyci, Ratnavali, Uttarardma Chariie, Mdlati Mcidhava and 
Chanda Kausika are available. Of these, Sakuntala has been acclaimed 
by critics as the most faithful rendering of the inimitable Kalidasa. ^ Of 
the translations of Sakuntala into several languages, the Kannada 

f 

version by Basavappa Sdstri is hailed as the nearest to the original, 
revealing every subtlety of Kalidasa’s imagination, feeling and expres¬ 
sion. The Palace was naturally proud of honouring him with the 

t 

title Ahhinava Kalidasa, The Court Theatre of Mysore staged S'astri’s 
renderings, to the great relish and CFijoyment of its LEARNED 
audience. 

Because of its mythological theme, unsurpassed brilliance, subtlety 
in the development and grand portrayal, Sakuntala has come to be 
translated into Kannada by a number of scholars, and to-day, there 
are as many as seven different renderings of the play, including that of 
Basavappa Sastri. 

1. sSDSoWo 

« to 

2. <( Woff^ddodo seoS'L 

dej*^ sdaSja^qj-sdsSoeo T^cer^do” • 

tJ 

—R Tata in Krishnasakti of Udipi. Quoted by M. G. Nanjundaradhya. 

Op. cit. 115. 
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But, Sakuntala was first translated into Kannada by Churamuri 
Shoshagirirao in 1869. He intended it for the popular stage unlike 
Basavappa -Sastri. His rendering of the play in easy flowing homely 
prose and lucid lyrics set in charming native tunes ( Javadi\ sung in the 
homes of North Karnatak ) captured the common people for whom it 
was meant. Churamuri had every reason to be proud of his translation 
because of its fiiithfulness to the original and its simple prose and 
charming poetry.^ 

“ For some years there was no home in which women did not 

f 

sing lyrics from Churamuri’s Sakuntala nor was there a musical 
performance which did not include a couple of them. 

It is strange howcvr, that it was not taken up seriously by the 
professianal troupes in North Karnatak. 

Among the other versions of Sakuntala. the one of B. Krishnappa 

f 

is a rendering in prose and of B. Narahari Sastri is more an adaptation 
than a translation. M. Krishnarao, Shankara Shastri and Balcraya 

f 

Dixit have also rendered it into Kannada. The success of Sakuntala 
when staged by the Palace Company inspired many a scholar-poet to 
render every well known Sanskrit play into Kannada, 

To say that almost every well known Sanskrit play has been 
rendered into Kannada would be no exaggeration of the fact. 

Swapnavdsavaclatta and Panebaratra of Bhasa, Mricchakatika of 
Stidraka, all the three plays of Kalidasa, A/7/^/*m7/us://^7.ya of Visakhadatta, 
Ratnavali of Harsa,^ Uttararamacharite of Bhavabhuti, Veni Samhara of 
Bhattanarayana, and Chanda Kaushikao{ Kshemcshwara~arc all render¬ 
ed into Kannada and each one of them has been dilTercntly rendered by 
two or more scholars; but not many of them have been staged by the 
professional stage. It was so, as the sudden initial demand was met 
with by the adapted plays from Sanskrit. There was sufficient time and 
talent for creating original plays on Paiiranic themes. After the demise 
of Varadachar and the dissolution of the Ratnavali Theatrical Company 

1. oi:) 1 

^ i) i) * * 

to ¥1 W 

1 3§s?r>os5o_ 

i ^ ^ nr^v. 

2. Mudavidu Krishnarao—Iiidtrodiiction to the above version. 1934. p 12-13. 

3. ‘ Priyadarsika* of Sri Harsa also was translated into Kannada by Shrinivas 
Venkto.-h Katti and was published in 1896. There, ho has drawn tunes from 
Churamari *8 Kannada * S'dkuntala' E]x ; ‘ 

It is thorfore evident that Churniari’s Kannada version of J^akuntala was 
very popular at least by 1890. 
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no serious attempt seems to have been made to stage Kannada versions 
of Sanskrit plays. 

English : 

Pleased with the performance of Shakuntala staged by the Palace 
Company, the Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodeyar expressed a desire 
in 1882, that the well known plays from other languages also, parti¬ 
cularly from English, be translated into Kannada. Greatly encouraged 
by this, learned men like A. Anandarao, C. Subba Rao, Basavappa 
Shastri and Jayarayacharya set themselves to translate into Kannada, 
the well known plays of Shakespeare. C. Subba Rao who was connected 
with the Royal School, translated— Othello and completed it with the 
assistance of Basavappa Shastri who must have given final touches 
to the work. The translation was called Surasena Charitre. A. Ananda 
Rao, a Forest Settlement Officer, with the assistance of Pandit Jaya¬ 
rayacharya, translated Romeo and Juliet ( Rumavarma Leeluvati Charitre ), 
Merchant of Venice ( Panchali Parinaya ) and Hamlet .The translations, 
when staged by the Palace Company, came to be relished, and enthused 
others to translate plays from the English dramatic literature. 

M. L. Srikantagowda was one of the first and foremost men to 
translate Shakespeare. The best known of his translations arc of 
Macbeth {Pratapa Rudradeva) and T Midsummer Highfs Dreant- 
( Pramilarjuniya ). His attempt to place the themes in native settings met 
with considerable success, but it necessarily made him deviate from the 
original in details. He gave popular local names to the original charac . 
ters and employed easy-flowing simple Kannada. Of his renderings, 
Prcitdpa Rudradeva is better known and has been repeatedly staged by 
the Ratndvali Theatrical Company of Varadachar. D. V. Gundappa's 
rendering of Macbeth does more justice to the original with its accuracy 
in expression and its dignified blank verse. It is hailed ^ as giving a 
convincing and intimate glimpse of Shakespeare, but no professional 
troupe has yet attempted to stage it. 

Taming of the Shrew has been well adapted into Kannada by 
K. Lakshmana Rao as Chandi Mad a Mardana Nat aka and also by 
Parvatavani as Bahaddur Ganda. Both the versions seem to sustain 
well on the stage and the latter has been staged quite often in the 
Mysore area. The prominent among other renderings of English 
plays into Kannada is Birugali^ an adaptation of Shakespeare’s Tern 
pest by K. V. Puttappa. Its poetical merit, beauty of expressior 
grandeur of imagination have made it look like an original pi 
than an adaptation. Others deserving mention here are V 
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adaptation by Dcvudu of Trial of Jesus of John Masefield, Savina 
Samasye, a rendering of Tw ice is too much, done by Veinbar Venkata- 
charya, Sootrada Bomhe an cITective rendering by S. G. Shaslry of 
Ibsen’s A DolVs House and Asadhahhooti a beautiful adaptation by 
A. N. Moorthy Rao of Molier’s Tartuffe, Not one of these plays was 
taken up by the professional stage, for, ‘ though they had poetical 
worth and literary merit, they did not have sufficient theatrical 
strength. However, quite a few of them have been taken up by 
the amateur stage. 

In North Karnatak, Gundo Krishna Churamuri seems to have 
been the first to have translated Shakespeare. His rendering of Othello 
as Rdghavendrarao Ndtaka ( printed in 1885 ) is a broad adaptation of 
the original rather than its true translation. His cifort to put the alien 
theme into native settings is not fruitful, and there is no evidence of its 
having been staged by any professional troupe. Later, Gadigayya 
Hucchayya Honnapurmath translated Taming of the Shrew' under the 
title Trdtika Ndtaka. His was not a rendering from the English original 
but was based on the Marathi version by Prof. Kelkar of Poona. 
Dwesa Bhdnddra an adaptation of Macbeth by Harnahalli Ananthrao 
did not suit the professional stage. Sherid an’s The School for Scandal 
named Mohini or Nindakara Naddvali is better known. More popular 
Kannada versions of Shakespeare’s plays came from Kerur Vasudeva- 
charya whose rendering of A Mid Summer Ni^hfs Dream ( Vasantayd- 
mini Swapna Chamatkdra N a taka ), Merchant of Venice ( Surat ana- 
garada Sresti), Romeo and Juliet ( Ramesh-Lalita) and Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer ( Pati Vashikarana ) caught the attention of 
the reading public ^ rather than the theatre-goers. Evidently no 
professional company came forward to stage them, but every effort was 
made to bring them on the amateur stage by the Vasudeva Amateurs of 
Bagalkot. 

This brief account would suggest that the Kannada renderings of 
some of the well-known English plays enriched the dramatic literature 
of Karnatak rather than adding anything substantial to its professional 
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stage. The professional troupes did not take to them as enthusiastical¬ 
ly as they took to the Kannada renderings of Sanskrit Plays. 
The objection was obviously to the western theme, which, though 
provided scope for good entertainment, did not preach morals like the 
ones drawn from our epics; nor did it come near the land’s history, 
nor reflected on a social evil or a problem of immediate concern. 
According to available evidences, only the Palace Company and later, 
the Ratnavali Company staged some of the adaptations from Shakes¬ 
peare, particularly, Ramavarnm Liknati { Romeo and Juliet) and Sura- 
sena Charitre ( Othello ). Even theirs was a bold adventure considering 
the standards of the time, but the plays sustained themselves on the 
stage, essentially owing to the histrionic brilliance of eminent artists 
like Certain Ramarao and A. V Varadachar. The adaptations became 
popular with the Amateur stage because of the initiative of enthu¬ 
siastic troupes like The Amateur Dramatic Association and the Chaya 
Artists of Bangalore and The Vasudev Amateurs of Bagalkot. 

Marathi : 

If the professional stage of Mysore area drew its plays from the 
Sanskrit dramatic literature in its initial stages, the professional stage 
of North Karnatak drew its resources from the Marathi dramatic litera¬ 
ture. Playwrights like Gadakari, Khadilkar, Kolhatkar and Deval with 
their prolific and merited contributions had placed the Marathi stage 
on a solid and lofty bed-rock. North Karnatak which had a closer rela¬ 
tion with Maharashtra freely drew on the Marathi drama and 
translated almost every well known play into Kannada. 

Gururao Raghavendra Mamadapur of Dharwar set himself at the 
task of translating the well known Marathi plays for the Kannada pro¬ 
fessional stage. Mudavidu Krishnarao, Garud Sadashivarao, Vamanarao 
Master, Subbarao Adabaddi, G, G. Hegde and L. J. Bendre, steadily drew 
from the Marathi dramatic literature. G. H. Vecranna got four of the 
most popular plays Ekach Pyala {Sura Mahime), Rakshasi Mahatva- 
kanksha {Raj Bhakti), Ranadundubhi {Karnatak and Chatra- 

pati Shivaji {Swami Niste) translated into Kannada, changing them here 
and there to suit the Kannada stage. 

Most of these adaptations became highly popular on the profes¬ 
sional stage of North Karnatak. People who had seen the Marathi 
originals flocked again to witness the Kannada versions and were 
greatly satisfied. Kannada versions of Riimarajya Viybga am’ 
Raksasi Mahatvakanksa staged by Garud, Yuvati Vijaya, Saubhad 
Mahdnanda and Indira staged by Shirahatti Venkobarao, Shahe 
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vaji, Chatrapati Janma <ind Tippu Sultan staged by the Halgeri Company, 
SimhachaVhhava, Draupadi Vastraharan, Vidyciharan, Mahdnanda, Sant 
Sakliubai, Bdjirao Peshwe, Samsaya Kallol, Dhakta Praltldd and others 
staged by Vamanarao Master, Pdnjgrahana staged by Sarvodaya NSlya 
Sangha and Pantaclii Sun staged by Amba Prasadita Nataka Mandali- 
remained popular on the professional stage for many years. 

An achieved magnificence of the Marathi theatre is its stage 
music, and, Karnatak went into raptures over it. North Karnatak 
accepted the Marathi stage-song as a model to copy. Vamanarao’s 
troupe became well known for its stage songs built on the Marathi model. 
A. V. Varadachar deputed his talented musicians like Seshagirirao to 
Poona and Bombay to learn the tunes of Marathi stage music for the 
benefit of Mysore audiences. 


Telugu: 

After coming into being in the late eightecs of the last century, the 
professional theatre of Andhra steadily built up its dramatic literature 
on account of the writings of eminent playwrights like D. Krishnama- 
charlu, D. Gopalacharlu, Gurujada Apparao, Kundkur Veeresha 
Lingam Pantulu, Vaddadi Subbarayalu and Vedam Venkataraya Sastri. 
Some of their representative plays, particularly of Veeresha Lingam 
Pantulu were translated into Kannada by Nanjangud S'rikanta Aastri. 
He translated about twenty plays from Telugu. Prominent among them 
are Bala B/tdryd Vrkldka Bhartr Prahasana, Mahahadhira Prahasana, 
Moodlia Bltdryd Chatura Bhartr Prahasana and Vismaya Vivaha. 
Kandade Krishna Iyengar’s rendering oi Kanyd Sulka has been popular 
on the stage in Mysore. Jayarayacharya also rendered Mahahadhira 
Prahasana into Kannada. Benagal Ramarao and V. B. Ishwararao 
translated Kalahapriya Prahasana and Tishya Raksliata respectively. 
With its grand conception and brilliant exposition, the play Bhadrdchala 
Ramadhs written by D. Gopalacharlu became highly popular when 
staged by the Amateur Dramatic Association of Bangalore with Pandit 
Taranath and T. Raghavachari in leading roles. The Kannada render¬ 
ing of Kanya Shidka with its topical theme went well on both the pro¬ 
fessional and the amateur stage. 

Bengali : 

During the last hundred and fifty years, Bengal built up such a 
merited dramatic literature that it is commonly said that 

the value of the Bengali drama would not in any sense be 
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diminish(^d had overything that was written before 1800 completely 

perished.” ‘ 

New plays were contributed by scores of playwrights, the prominent of 
whom were Michael Madhiisudhana Diitt, Girish Chandra Ghosh, 
Dinbandhu Mitra, Dwijendralal Floy and Tagore. The plays with 
their amazing vitality held the stage with a glory of their own for years, 
and many of them were translated into other languages. Unfortunately, 
Karnatak did not draw a justifiable number of plays from the rich 
Bengali dramatic literature. 

C. K. Venkataramayya made an able rendering into Kannada of 
the famed Tapohala ofCiirish Chandra Ghosh. The tragic theme of 
Krishna Kwnari of Michael Madhusudhana Dutt inspired Kannada 
writers particularly Cha Vasudcvayyji in his Aryakeerii and M. N. 
Kamath in his Ksatra TejcL Two plays of D. L. Roy, Seeia and Bliishma 
were rendered into Kannada by D, K. BharadwaJ. Three other well 
known plays of rJwiJendralal Roy— Mevad Putana, Shaliajahan and 
Chandragupta were translated into Kannada by Ci. L. Halleppannavar, 
B. Puitaswamiah and M.N. Choudappa respectively. Of these, Mevcida 
Patana has been on the professional stage of North Karnatak, while 
Shdhajhan and Cbandragupta on the professional stage of Mysore. Of 
these, again, Shahajahdn held the stage with great appeal and drew 
crowded houses on continuous evenings when it was staged by the 
Chandrakala Nataka Mandali of Mohmad Peer. The great success was 
due both to the theatrical strength and beauty of the play, and to the 
outstanding histrionic abilities of Peer. 

The professional theatre of Karnatak thus tried to draw its themes 
and plays from the Marathi, Bengali and Telugu dramatic literatures 
in addition to the inevitable Sanskrit and finglish literatures. The 
North Karnatak stage is obliged more to the Marathi dramatic litera¬ 
ture, while the Mysore stage, comparatively, has slightly more of origi¬ 
nally written plays in Kannada. It is strange, however, that Karnatak 
has drawn themes from the dramatic literatures of the neighbouring 
regions without giving some of its own stage plays to others. Tliis 
cannot imply a poverty of original Kannada plays for, there is 
many a play of considerable merit and theatrical strength, deserving to 
be translated into other languages. Sharana Basava and Ei'chamamiyaka 
of Garuda, Badatonada Bliuta of Kandgal, Shiksam Sarnbhrama of 
N. K. Huilgol, Mandbdari and Nachikbta of C. K. Venkataramiah, 


1. Prof. Sukuiliar Dufct; Modern Bengali Stage : Theatre : l-l?, Aug; 1031, 

p. .135, 
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Samsara Nauka of H. L. N. Simha, Devadasi of K. Hirannayya, Akka 
Mahadevi of B. Puttaswmiah and Dhanna Ratmikara of Hunsur Krislina- 
murlhi are a few among such brilliant stage plays that Karnatak 
could well be proud of, and which, richly deserve to be translated into 
other languages. 

The Actor: 

Jt is the actor that fills life into the words of cold print and gives 
them a meaning and power in order to bring the mental picture of the 
playwright to the visual plane. He is in fact the interpretor of the play¬ 
wright. There are instances of the genius of the actor which turned a 
dull script into a potent performance. It is natural therefore, for the 
stage to depend for its success, on the abilities of its artist in no less 
a measure than on the creative genius of its playwright. Like the 
eminent playwright, the intelligent and talented artist has found his 
place in the pages of the dramatic history of any region or country. The 
theatrical history of Bengal cannot but pause and reflect on the magni¬ 
ficent abilities of great actors like Girish Chandra Ghosh, Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri or Nirmalendu Lahiri and that of Maharastra,—of the great 
Ganapatrao Joshi, Keshavarao Date or Bal Gandharva. Karnatak too 
discovered scores of actors of great talent who left an indelible 
mpression on their spectators. They, in fact, gave a glamour to the 
stage. 

Nay, it is not the question of merely adding glory to the stage. 
It may even be said that the Kannada professional theatre is essentially 
a making of the actor, for, unlike the folk theatre or the amateur 
stage, it is around a professional actor that a troupe usually revolved 
and a play sustained itself. In Karnatak, it is a talented actor who 
founded a troupe and ran it. Many a professional troupe went defunct 
immediately after the death of an actor like Peer or Handignur and 
many an acclaimed play like Sdkuntala or Deenahandhu Kabir lost all 
its power and attraction after the death of an actor like Varadachar or 
Raghavachari. It is the artist ultimately, who takes any play into 
success. In the hands of a bad artist even a good play becomes dull, 
but in the hands of a good artist even a bad play has every chance of 
becoming impressive. The actor, thus, is the very spine of theatrical 
strength. 

Varadachar: 

Karnatak found many an actor and actress of rare talent and 
ability. Even from within the abyss of squalid circumstances and 
poverty, the talented ones rose to heights with a mastery in the digni- 
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fieci ‘ character-acting ’ or the all-pcrvading comic type. A few of them 
who were the architects of the Kannada Stage set standards in theatri¬ 
cal artistry, and among them, A. V. Varadachar was surely one. 

N. S. Subbarao, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, 
presiding over a Drama Conference in 1930, appealed to the stage- 
artists of the day not to imitate Varadachar, as it would do no justice to 
the role, the actor himself and to Varadachar.^ To imitate the inimita¬ 
ble Varadachar was hazardous, and yet, it had become a contagious 
fashion. Varadachar was truly a symbol of the best talent of the pro¬ 
fessional stage of Mysore which he ruled for a quarter of a century 
from about 1900 A. D. 

Gifted with a grand personality and a magnificient voice, Varada¬ 
char had acquired a thorough ,knowledge of the Kannada classics and 
Karnatak classical music.^ More than his several contributions to the 
Kannada professional stage, like a new stage music, the sound pit, stage- 
illumination, rationalised make-up and rational costumes and settings, 
it is his capacity to live the role that brought him all the glory. His 
portrayal of roles like Hiranyakmipu {in Prahlada), Santapaka (in 
Nirupama ), Vasanta ( in Ratnavali ) and Rdmavarnia ( in Ramavanna 
Lilavati) made both Varadachar and the roles n.imous all over South 
India. 

“ In Hiranyakashipu he portrayed a subtle intcr-pIay of pride 
and pity, love and hatred, agony and conflict... .he tried to 
humanise a Rakshasa character into a gorgeous object of impotent 
wrath fighting and foundering on the rock of an inexorable law.... 
His Rama Varma was a moving epic study in tragedy.” ^ 

He gave these roles a magic touch—all his own, that made them 
glorious. In the role of Hiranyakashipu, he impressed as the monarch 
who had scattered away the Devas and lived the real Lord of the world; 
yet he gave a delightful human touch to the role in the Dream Scene 
when he lovingly entreated the young prahlada to respect his words, 
and then again, in the last scene, when the uncontrollable obstinate fury 
gave w'ay to utter bewilderment as the Lord Narasimha came out 
shattering the huge column, he expressed every shade of the emotion 

1. Kala I. 3. May 1930, p. 94. 
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befitting the dignified monarch of the Earth and Heavens. The climax 
came when, before meeting his own Karma that came to devour him, 
he paused, took a loving look and grabbed his little son to his bosom 
to press a grateful kiss on his forehead. Though in the raptures of a 
devotee who had long awaited to see the God of gods, he then turned 
towards his pronounced enemy. Varadachar's mastery at portraying 
mixed emotions made his audience never forget him as a genius in 
dramatic art. He gave the same touch of originality to every role he 
portrayed. 

“ Neither bound by narrow tradition nor by the rigid scholasti¬ 
cism of Pauranic plots, Varadachar flew easily with outstretched 
wings in the realms of deepest human tragedy and presented a 
Romeo of the finest type to the audience. In the love of Dushyanta 
he w'as love incarnate;’ his Keechaka was the very epitome of 
love gone crazy and mad.”- 

His deep-set rolling eyes are said to have portrayed feelings more 
vividly than even his matchless voice and acting could do. He appeared 
to reach his best in his ‘ inimitable delineation and display of Sringara, 
wiiich earned him the reputation of being the greatest romantic hero of 
the South Indian stage. 

fn an intimate pen-picture of the acting abilities of Varadachar, 
V. Sitaramiah pays a compliment to the very manner in which he en¬ 
tered the stage and retired from it, in difierent scenes, for, the very 
entrance portrayed the innate emotion of the character.'^ The way he 
danced into the stage with a deliberate agility-soft and delicate, looking 
hither and thither, taking a leap and pausing a while, as Dushyanta 
chasing the deer, always brought him spontaneous ovations. In the 
play Ratmvali^ on the occasion of the Spring Festival ( Vasantbtsava] 
the solemn dignity of his entrance infused a serene atmosphere into the 
entire setting. In Harischandray his entrance from the rear wing of the 
darkish stage into the burial ground, as the heavy-hearted but deter¬ 
mined Harischandra, with his deep dark shadow steadily growing on 
the hind screen as he slowly advanced on the stage towards the foot lights 

•J m) £> ^ 
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was a calculated achievement in showmanship. Varadachar represen*' 
ted a rare combination of acting and showmanship by LIVING a 
role and creating a natural atmosphere on the stage. 

“ His performances gave a new vision to the spectator and taught 
him a new taste with which he could distinguish the worthy from 
the unworthy in theatrical art. ” ^ 

‘It was not merely the fine art of acting that earned such unstinted 
and superlative praise for Varadachar. Nature had blessed him with a 
voice, which, for its depth and volume, its timbre and melody was hard to 
excel. ’ This God-given gift, he made use of for the best advantage of 
the stage. With a skill which bore a stamp of genius, he evolved a new 
tradition in stage music. In music and acting, he was a rigorous 
trainer of himself and every individual in liis troupe. Every movement 
on the stage was calculated with a deep understanding of the role and 
when the song came, i( came only in exquisite harmony with the 
emotion and environment. 

“ His sublimated music made Varadachar's art so entrancing. 
He showed th: Navarasas in delightful profusion, and his music 
bathed the play in rare melody of delicious charm and grace. " 

But the stage was only nature's compensation to Varadachar ‘ a 
man of many disappointments’.- He was hit hard by domestic calami- 
ties. Death snatched away his parents when he was quite young; his 
wife and the only child died when he was in the prime of youth, and 
his supporting brother, Shamanna, an eminent actor himself, passed 
away when he was most needed to run the nourishing troupe. Varada¬ 
char remained all alone but not all for himself. He dedicated himself, 
his art and all his possessions to the society, only too ungrudgingly. 
His generosity became proverbial and earned him praise from C. R. 
Reddy as ‘ the most princely benefactor among the Mysore public ’. He 
said ‘nay’ to none and facts regarding his generosity looked like fiction. 
Like a loving father of a family, he stood by his troupe, concerned in 
each individual's pleasure and pain, and lived as a worthy example 
both on the stage and in life. All through his career, society was 
bountiful both in its praise and patronage to him. Yet, strange are its 
ways, for, it left him to die, *n 1926, in despair and distress—, in 
poverty and neglect. He left an ever green memory of himself in his 
spectators but not a tangible legacy. 

“ For one thing, his example was too high to be easily emulated 

1. V. Sitaramiah—/6td. 

2, M. A. Gopalswami Iyengar— A, F. Varadaohar : A Sketch —1926. P. 1. 
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by common people-there was absolutely no question of imita¬ 

ting his transcendental art which blossomed and danced only to a 
symphony of its supreme master and the ecstatic urge of his soaring 
intellect. At best Varadachar’s bequest could be a sweeping 
gesture— from the serene heights to the half-gods below.” ^ 

Yet his memory worked the miracle and ‘ the Varadachar school 
of acting ’ attracted every ambitious actor of the Mysore Stage, and 
imprinted its stamp on the performances of eminent artists like 
T. Raghavachari, R. Nagendrarao and Mohamed Peer. 

Sadasivarao Garud: 

Very similar, if not the same tradition in acting was set on the 
professional stage of Karnatak by Garud Sadasivarao, a junior contem¬ 
porary of Varadachar. He trained scores of young men in the theory 
and practice of stage-acting and the Garud School is an achieved reality, 
for, almost every known actor in North Karnatak seems to have drawn 
his inspiration, if not direct training, from Garud. To Garud, the art 
of acting was a methodical science, which could be reasoned out and 
taught. He believed that an actor was not horn but made with a 
systematic training and practice. ‘Those that desire to make others feel 
an emotion must first feel it themselves’ was the basis of Garud’s 
success on the stage. He practiced what he preached.^ Garud’s method 
was a planned portrayal rather than a spontaneous performance and 
he had trained himself in the Trishya and Chaturashni types of acting in 
the portrayal of mixed emotions,^ and employed them at command, 
particularly in the roles of Dasharatha, Echama Nayaka, Kabirdas and 
Ashoka. Garud was perhaps the first actor in Karnatak to have analysed 
and rationalised the art of acting. Almost every play of his created 
sufficient scope for the ‘ study in contrasts’, thereby providing equal 
scope for the full expression of the actor’s talent. An artist who came 

1 V. Bhaskarn. Ibid. p. 40 

2. Tie insisted on one’s own FEELING the einot.on— ho tried to portray. 
It is said that while rehoarsing an artist of his troupe for the role of Yec- 
chamma Nayaka, Garud insisted that the artist should FEEL thrilled when 
ho said ‘ I am thrilled ’. The fooling was to be physically shown by making 
the hair stand on end. The actor could not do it, but Garud demonstrated 
the feeling every time lie rehearsed the words ‘ I am thrilled *. ( Collected 

froTii Pandit C. Y. Kavali ; MSS ). 

S The Trishya type is them ethod of bringing into play, the passing expressions 
of two different types of feelings over and above the static expression of a 
basic mood—alb simultaneously. The Chaturasra type presented throe diffe¬ 
rent types of p^xssing feelings, brought to play on the static expression of a 
basic mood. 
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out with success from the vigorous methods of training and meticulous 
tests of Garud was certain of making a name, for he would always 
be on demand by different professional troups. 

As important as the facial expression was an intelligent use of 
voice and a calculated articulation. Garud’s own troupe which earned 
a reputation for impressive abhinaya paid a great deal of attention 
to the best use of the voice unlike many an other troupe which ‘ shouted 
out the play.’ Tn the role of the aged Dasharatha-crushcd with the shock 
of the departure of Rama,— Garud put his voice into a memorable use 
when he moaned the name of Rama twice or thrice with short pauses in 
between—completely altering the tone and the pitch of his voice. Equally 
grand was his playing the role of Ashoka (in the play Vishama Vivaha), 
particularly while portraying the emotions of the great monarch who 
suffered a shock on realising the wickedness of his wily queen. Like 
Varadachar, he often appeared in minor roles also to make a magnifi¬ 
cence of the insignificant. The country recognized his art, his patriotism 
and his great efforts to stage the theatre of North Karnatak and 
honoured him with the title Karnataka Natakalanicura at the Bclgaum 
Kannada Conference in 1925. 

Raghavachari : 

T. Raghavachari's bearing and dignity in acting made his per¬ 
formances memorable. It is said that when once Varadachar was asked 
as to why he did not choose to portray Shakespearean tragic roles 
as he did the romantic ones like “ Romeo Varadachar remarked— 
“ What / to play Hamlet and Othello? Who could compare v/iih 
Raghavachari in those roles? If Irving saw him playing Hamlet, even he 
would say the same”.^ Those who saw Raghavachari on the stage would 
not think that this was an undeserved compliment, for, he was an actor 
of consummate skill in portraying intense emotions. Gifted with a 
grand personality and a charming face with chiselled features that 
could ably express the serious and sublime, rather than the light and 
humorous, Raghavachari could well be compared with Ganapatrao 
Joshi of Maharastra or Sisir Bahaduri of Bengal. Like Certain Rama- 
rao of the Palace Company, Raghavachari also, with ccavseless effort 
and an insight, gained mastery in portraying the epic characters of 
Shakespeare, particularly those of Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet and Shy- 
lock, and earned appreciation from the western critics resident in 

1. A. N. Krishnarao : Haleya Nenahu: Uangabhoomiy May, 1930. p. 177, 
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India.' Though he was an outstanding representative of the amateur 
of Karnatak and Andhra, his talent and achievement compared 
favourably with that of the best of the professional artists.^ 

Ranghavachari had a ‘ stage personality a good mastery of voice 
and was equipped with high academic education in literature and law. 
This served a double purpose by adding ' a culture ’ to 'his perfor¬ 
mance and creating a favourable feeling in the people towards the stage, 
be it amateur or professional. Raghavachari came to be known 
for his brilliant interpretation of epic characters. He was at his 
best in mythological roles, of Harischandra, Dasaratha, Ravana 
Chanakya, Ramadas and Kabir. The author felt honoured if Ragha¬ 
vachari took up his plays.-'^ Contemporary artists like Sthanam 
Narasimharao of Andhra were convinced that “he was inimitable in 
the great epic characters,*’'^ Raghavachar’s living the roles' of Ramadas 
and Kabirdas convinced his admirers of the legend that he was born of 
divine grace with the blessings of one, AYadhoota Basappa. To them 
he was more than a mortal.'^ And to him, the stage was a sacred temple 
and drama, a mode of worship. This gave a holy touch to his art and 
earned him friends and admirers.^ His bearing and ' gait’ on the stage, 

1. Frincipai J . (I. Tait, a I’rofossor of Hngliah in the Mysore University and a 
well known critic admired Raghavachari’s talents and appreciated his ‘ Sliy- 
locksaying that “ he portrayed it much better than some of the well 
known English actors —C. K. Venkataramiah ; Stage Centenary \ oU II, 
p. 7(}.77. 
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G T. Kaghavaetiar’s letter to the late C Ananda Rao, a senior amateur actor 
of MyfiOfv* throws some light on this aspect. He wrote i “ Do not seek for 
the applause of the ‘Gods’ and you are applauded. Do not seek for success 

and you succeed. The stage is meant to contribute to the happiness 

of the World ; and we can never feel happy nor make others happy until we 

( Contd,) 
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his impressive portrayal of roles with a rare understanding convinced 
his spectators that he was a prodigy in acting. 

Raghavachari lived as the soul and spirit of the Sarasa Vinodirii 
Sahha of Bellary and also the Amateur Dramatic Association of Banga¬ 
lore. The rigorous training he gave and the attention he paid to details 
of production made the plays attractive. His troupe staged plays in 
Kannada, Telugu, and English. Raghavachari’s performances of 
Decnahandhu Kabir, a stage play written by Pandit Taranath, Ramadds 
by D. Gopalacharlu, Prahidda by Rajakavi Srinivasa Iyengar, Chitrd 
of Tagore and Othello became widely known, and he led the A. D. A. 
troupe on a two months trip to Bombay, Simla and Calcutta in the 
year 1931. His success made an impression for the first time, on other 
regions of India, and gave them a glimpse of the theatrical art of Kar- 
natak, Mahatma Gandhi, while in Bangalore, witnessed the perfor¬ 
mances of Deenahandhii Kahir and also Samdja, a social play on the 
problem of untouchabilily, and said, of the impressions I cany of 
Karnatak, this will be one of those that will never be forgotten.”^ 

While in the west in 1928 to study the advancement of the theatre- 
arts there for the benclit of the Indian stage, Raghavachari was 
honoured as a representative of the Indian theatre by the well known 
Garric Club of London. The party arranged in his honour was attended 
by eminent British artists like Sir Forbs Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Forbs Robertson and dignitaries like Winston Churchill. 
Raghavachari also had an intimate interview with Bernard Shaw. The 
English Press greatly admired him for his approaching the International 
Theatre Society in order to bring about an exchange of theatrical 
troupes between England and her overseas colonies on periodical tours. 
After his return from the west, Raghavachari continued his service 
to the Kannada stage and later, was honoured by his countrymen 
with the title Ndtya Kald Prapoorna, 

The British Government honoured him with the title Rao Bahadur. 
Like Varadachar, Raghavachari also wrote stage plays in the last years 

keep the * I ' in us far away from the foot lights.Never look for indivi¬ 

dual appreciation, nor strive to imitate any one however great he may ho ! 
Lose your self in HIM the Chief Actor : 1 always pray before I go on the 
stage.’ ( A letter dated 11 th January, 1922, MSS.). 

1, Hangabhoomi II.—11 pp. 165-106. 

2. J. T. Green, a correspondent of Illustrated London News wrote in his paper 
about Raghavachari. “A fascinating personality, a fine speaker, is sure 
to enlist interest for a new rnov'ement which is one of far reaching impor¬ 
tance for the better understanding of Motherland and its allied empire 
beyond the seas.”— Rangabhoomi — Oct, 192S, p. 32, 
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of his career, and staged them with success.^ Raghavachari passed 
away in 1946 ( April) at the age of 66. 

Mohamed Peer: 

Mohamed Peer was from the same classical mould and he came 
on the scene—for a short but brilliant time, when the shades of night 
were falling on the dramatic world of Karnatak. As a determined 
youth, he ‘ bore amid snow and ice ’ a banner excelsior of the salient 
aspects of the Kannada theatrical art. Within a short span of a decade 
from 1925 he made his mark as an actor of outstanding ability, especi¬ 
ally in portraying serious and dignified classical roles. Though a Mus¬ 
lim, he spoke the very pure Kannada, the blank verse and even the 
classical, with an ease and effect; but more than this, it is his potential 
talent that attracted the critic, the learned and the layman alike. 

After playing minor roles in Srikemta Vilasa Karnaiak Natak Sahha 
of Nata Bhayankara M. N. Gangadhararao, and also in Lalita Kala 
Mandali of N. Subbanna, Peer started his own troupe in 1930. But by 
then, he had earned a reputation for playing the role of ‘ Vijaya ’ in the 
play Krishna Leela, With a distinct devotional implication, Peer 
“ resurrected the role of Vijaya from the deplorable abyss into which 
Shirahatti Venkobarao’s performances had put him, and made him 
again an innocent and devoted companion of Krishna The parting 
scene when Krishna left Brindavan on the invitation of Kamsa, 
provided a great scope to Peer to display his talent. Peer as Vijaya 
would stand slill at a corner of the stage for scores of minutes all too 
silently with bent head and wet eyes, until Krishna bade farewell to 
all and turned to him. Krishna would then move to him with a heavy 
gait, would slowly lift his face by the chin—with a look into the eyes, 
and then they would fall into the arms of each other—all too silently 
but all too eloquently. Peer created new worlds for his spectators and 
always collected the toll of their tears. Surely, as Dara in Shahajaban, 
Sundara in Samsara Nauka or even as Gautama in Gautama Buddha, 
Peer moved his audiences to tears. 

Peer did not stage mythological plays, nor did he have spectacular 
sceneries or settings; his plays did not lay any emphasis on the stage- 
music and yet, he toured the entire length and breadth of Karnatak, 

1. Saripadaniaangatulu and IWugani Samasya are the two plays—both in 
Telugu. 

2, A. N. Krishnarao ; Karnatakada Kaldvidaru I. P. 97. In the play Krishna 
Leela staged by Shirahatti Venkobarao, Vijaya was depicted as a ** help*ful 
go-between for Krishna’s rornantic life, ” 
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creating a new taste for prose plays. His only assets were the plays 
themselves and a talented troupe of artists including H. L. N. Simha, 
H. Ramachandra Shastri and M. V. Rajamma. As Dara in Shahajahaii, 
he intensified the effect of the tragedy with an ineffaceable smile of 
dignity as a reply to all the meanness of the imperious Aurangazeb. 
As Sundara in Samsara Nauha^ he depicted a helpless victim of parental 
wrath, social inequality and of the eating poverty, in a manner that it 
became perhaps THE most effective of social plays on the professional 
stage of Mysore. The golden climax to his fame was provided by 
Gautama Buddha^ in which he played the hero with an effect that 
touched the heart of his spectator.^ With his brilliant performances 
Peer created a respect for the Mysore stage in other parts of Karnatak.^ 
With the untimely death of Peer in 1937, the three plays also died out 
of the stage. 

Peer died in the prime of his youth and success, to bring the 
curtain down on the golden age of the professional stage which had 
started with A. V. Varadachar early in the 20th century. The period 
of 40 years saw a galaxy of great artists and playwrights. His death 
marked also the end of a great tradition of ‘ classical' drama and left 
the field free for the humorous light plays. In a way, his death became 
symbolic of the death of all the original pomp and power of the 
professional theatre and the forties of this century accepted the 
symbolic prophesy. 

Handiganur Siddharamappa : 

A ‘tragic hero’ of North Karnalak who closely resembled Peer both 
on the stage and in real life was Siddharamappa of Handiganur 
( Bijapur District). Within a short span of a decade from about 1935 
to 1945 he came to the forefront as an actor of rare talent, and created 
a place for himself among the noteworthy artists of Karnatak. He 
came to be reckoned with the classical mould of acting and showman- 
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ship.^ Though destined to a short life, his career was obviously as 
glittering as that of Peer, for, he filled the stage literally with his 
lowering personality, royal demeanour and resounding voice. He 
specialised in interpreting lofty mythological characters like Krishna 
( in the play, Aksayarnbara), B^nasura ( in Usha Swayamvara ), Haris- 
chandra and Bhisma. These roles came to be associated with his name, 
and even prompted the critic to hit a note of exaggeration saying that 
he stood alone without equals in portraying such lofty characters.^ It 
must be reckoned with, however, that he did show the same genius of 
Varadachar in entering into the very soul of the role he was playing, 
and besides, he was also capable of portraying roles of very different 
types with equal success. 

Even as a boy, Handiganur was attracted to the stage. He took 
to it with a great steadfastness and stuck to it even in the darkest and 
disillusioning circumstances. He started his stage career at the age of 
ten, playing female roles and made a name because of the rare natural¬ 
ness of acting and a resonant musical voice. He worked with different 
professional troupes for about twenty years before starting his own troupe 
byname Vishvakala Ranjana Nataka Samstlic in the year 1938-39. 
Though with scanty stage equipment, his troupe thrived for about 
eight years and earned a very good name but it failed to earn good 
money. The entire attraction for the public was Siddharamappa himself. 
His thunderous voice,calculated emphasis on words and a becoming 
gait made his portrayal of Banasura* and Ravana— a household word 
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in North Karnatak. The role of Krishna in Akshaywnhara provided 
considerable scope for his talent. He gave an individual touch to the 
complex character of the scheming Krishna “ who realised his own 
desire by bringing about a war between the Kauravas and Pandavas 
though always pretending to be interested in establishing an under¬ 
standing between them. ” 

Later, Handignur is said to have been at his climax in the role of 
Bhisma*^ in the play Uttara Bhoopa and that of Kama in the play 
Draupacii, In the former, he portrayed the internal conflict of Bhisma 
and virtually recreated him, in all his ripe glory. His Kama is also 
widely remembered for the magnificent impression it created. When 
Karna went up and was about to shoot the maisya to win for himself 
the Princess Draupadi, she despised him on the plea that he was a low¬ 
born Soota. This situation was made memorable by Handignur who 
gave a bit of his brilliant acting by fixing up liis eyes at the top lights 
and delivering his cfTcctive soliloquy of Karna, cursing his fate. He 
would then drop a tear or two from his wide open eyes which would 
draw their likes from the thousand others that saw' the master-actor. 

Handignur, like the later well known actor Madhvaraja Llmarji- 
held out great hopes for the Karnatak stage, but died all too suddenly 
in 1947 rendering a great loss to it. Those who saw his performance 
as the villainous Dustabuddhi in the screen play Chandrahasa predicted 
a great future for him on the screen; but those who knew him 
intimately declared that he would never give up the stage for the screen. 
His untimely demise took aw'ay a glamour from the stage and a hope of 
the screen; with him went out another light which brightened the stage 
of North Karnatak. 

Veeranna : 

It is humour that provides oil to the wheels of life and it has been 

1. < 2;je3S'3 d 3:'3d-rj9Cra doioo 
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2. Madhvaraja Urnnrji of Bijapur oarned a name as a very successful •actor of 
rare understanding and abilities. He worked with several professional 
troupes, and particularly, with the Daliairaya Ndlaka MandaJi for about 
ton years and was trained by Garud. Ho is cotrjparod to Varadachar in 
dignity and stature. His portrayal of roles like Harisebandra, Krishna (in 
Aksaijdmbara, Kurukahetra and Raktardtri ) and Arjuna (in Ohitrdngada) is 
remembered to this day. Umarji who held a great promise to the Kannada 
Stage died-in April 1952, at the age of 38. 

KT-20 
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an inevitable aspect of the theatre in its different phases. If the folk- 
stage provided laughter with its humorous roles like Kodangi, Hanuma- 
nayaka and Sarathi, the professional stage created scenes called ‘Farces’ 
and characters like ‘the over-fed Brahmin, the greedy Vaisya and 
the drunkard growing songful over his cups The Amateur stage 
created humour in a more intellectual manner apart from magnifying 
the emptiness and artificialities of individuals and situations. In its 
various manifestations, the stage humour which was ‘ physical ’ to a 
considerable extent on the folk and even on the professional stage, 
developed itself to become more intellectual and verbal on the amateur 
stage. Whatever its manifestation, and its platform, the actor portray¬ 
ing humorous roles became immediately popular and got away with an 
ugly expression or even an insulting remark at the audience when he 
used the weapon of humour in the way it should be. 

The stage drama in Karnatak has had its own tradition of humour 
and discovered a number of artists who specialised in it. Theirs was a 
different method from the ‘ classical’type of acting the noble; theirs 
was a different technique in portrayal, often flouting the rigidity and 
dignity of the stage. They came to be loved by the spectator in spite of 
it, or rather, because of it. The comic actor was invariably a highly 
talented artist and was often better remembered by the audiences than 
the artist who played the hero. The performances of Lakshmipati 
Shastri (Palace Company), Krishnamurthi Rao and Marirao ( Ratnavali 
Company ) Nakali Doddananjappa and ‘ Hanuman ’ Nanjundiah of 
North Karnatak are still widely remembered. In this line came 
G. H. Veeranna who has been giving hearty laughs to his crowded 
audiences for about fifty years now. 

Veeranna has closely moved with the changing times and has 
successfully served the changing tastes. He is known more for his 
administrative abilities and shrewdness in keeping the ship of his pro¬ 
fessional troupe sailing smoothly. His fame as the most successful 
producer of pompous plays on the Kannada stage seems to have over¬ 
shadowed his abilities as a comic actor. When closely noticed, Veeranna 
comes out as an intelligent artist of considerable talent. He set fashions 
in the portrayal of humorous roles. 

Veeranna started with comical interludes called ‘ farces but 
through the years, he created a lofty and rightful place for humour 
in the stage play — as an inevitable aspect of it. Initially, his 
method of evoking laughter was not an exception to the then accepted 
standard of low and loud humour—but he was a real artist- 
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for, he made even that, charming and sustaining. His genius was in 
the portrayal of roles of abnormal or subnormal nature and as such, 
roles like Adimoorti^ in the play Sadarame, Makaranda in Krishna 
leela, Hasim in Swdmi Niste and Kakodara in Kahirdas earned a 
fame for him, and money for his company. With all his early emphasis 
on awkward contortions of the face, uncontrolled gesticulation and 
odd dresses in fast colours, he earned the title Versatile Comedian. 
Later, his performances placed considerable emphasis on a clever use 
of words and exploitation of funny situations. His methods also 
became refined and the people affectionately called him Vinoda Ratnd- 
kara. The critic recognised the elements of Charles Chaplin in his 
performances and called him the Chaplin of Karnatak. 

Veeranna tried to play the roles of a tragic hero like that of 
Duryodhana in Kuruksetra ( 1934)—with some success,^ but his 
audiences were so much used to his humour, that they could not recon¬ 
cile themselves to his portraying serious roles and so desired their 
Nakali Veeranna to come back to his own. Veeranna respected the 
feelings of his audience by corning back to portraying humorous roles 
again, and with his humour and satire, he achieved more than an actor 
who delivered sermons on morality and social behaviour could do 
If he has turned film-minded to-day, the professional stage of 
Karnatak is the poorer for it. 

Hirannayya: 

The tradition of stage humour initiated by the artists of the Palace 
Company and developed by versatiles like Krishnamoorthirao, K. Seeta- 
ramashastri of Hulimane, K. C. Chickka Jettappa and Veeranna was 
in a way perfected by K. Hirannayya, one of the most witty and 
intelligent actors of Karnatak. From the times of the jester and farces, 

A. N Krishnarao : Karnatakada Kalavidaru J. p. 130. 
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the Stage humour had become a part of the play at the hands of 
Jettappa and Veeranna. Hiranpayya caught the trend, shaped and 
sharpened the stage-humour into a potent double edged weapon, and 
couched it in the theme of the play itself. Humour almost became 
satire in his hands, with a lesson in it. The jester did not remain a 
secluded individual in Hirannayya’s plays, but popped up his head in 
different garbs like a clever brahmin { in Basave'swara ), a learned cook 
( in Panganama) a henpecked husband ( in Makmal Topi), an ingenu¬ 
ous pimp (Najukayya m Devadasi), or even as a determined Sdstri 
in the play Ecchama Ndyaka. Hirannayya’s strong point was in the 
very angle from which he looked at even profound things. Humour 
became the bed-rock on which his edifice of morals and social phi¬ 
losophy came to be erected. It may be said that he was one of the 
most prominent of professional playwrights who wrote social satires in 
which humour was elevated to an intellectual status. His humour gave 
both a hearty laugh as also a serious thought and drove deep many a 
hometruth. He started from where Peer had left, and continued to serve 
and shape the popular taste by establishing the social play on the pro¬ 
fessional stage. He wrote and acted it out both for the pleasure and 
profit of the society.^ He played pranks with the society, mocked at 
it and even insulted it, but the society loved him all the more, and 
looked at itself with a laugh. Hirannayya passed away in his mid forties, 
while on the stage, during a performance at Coorg a few months ago.* 
With him the theatre lost one of its illustrious luminaries. 

Sta ge-artists and their econo.mic condition ; 

Throughout the long career of the Kannada Commercial stage, 
scores of other artists made a deep impression on their audiences with 
their potential talent at different times. They enhanced the prestige and 
popularity of the professional stage, but to-day, many of them like R. 
Nagendrarao, a reputed actor and close associate of A. V. Varadachar, 
H. L. N. Simha, author oi Samsara Nauka, the talented M. V. Rajamma, 
B. Jayamma, Vasudev Girimaji, Honnappa Bhagavatar, Mahabalarao, 
G. V. Iyer, Balkrishna and Narayanacharya of the Gubbi Company, 

t. wosc^, Slopes 
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2. In Febrnnry 1953. 
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and Hunsur Krishnamurthi, author of Dharma Ratnakara are not seen 
on the stage, as they have turned to films for careers. Many others 
like Basavaraj Mansur, an acclaimed musician-actor of North Kama- 
tak, Santakumar, an intelligent stage-comedian, the famed Seshachar 
of the Seshakala Maiulali have been obliged to withdraw from the 
stage, owing to a lack of social patronage. From a third point of 
view, the professional stage seems to be unfortunate, for, quite a 
number of talented artists like Peer, Handignur, Madhvarao Umarji 
and Hirannayya who could compare well with the best actors of other 
regions died only too prematurely, just at a time when they had 
established themselves, and were most needed by the Kannada stage. 
It was in such artists the theatre centred its hopes. 

Even under such disillusioning circumstances, many an actor has 
clung to the stage with hunger in his stomach and hope in the heart. 
There is a real need to keep the actor above want as, it is around him 
that a professional troupe revolves, and it is he who gives strength 
and glamour to the stage. Even to-day, in the age of ‘ inviting ’ films 
and the ‘ intellcctuar amatuer stage*, social patronage is earned by a 
professonal troupe if it has a team of good artists or at least one or 
two of them who are outstanding in their talent. 

The public seems to take more easily and dearly to an outstanding 
actor rather than even to a merited play or imposing production, for the 
obvious reason, that while the latter remains static and even monoto¬ 
nous, the talented artist changes the shades of his portrayal every 
time and adds freshness to the performance. The saying that 
‘Shakespeare is static but Irving is always new’ is symbolic of a 
general truth. 

The actor is the life blood of the stage and pride of a region,— 
but yet, even to day, the economic condition of a Kannada artist is 
utterly deplorable, though his social status has improved gradually. 
An actor of average talent in Mysore area would earn under normal 
conditions, an average income of fifteen to tvventyfive rupees per month; 
he would be unemployed for about five months in the year; he would 
have toured about fifteen villages and cities; he would have taken part 
in about a hundred performances; he would have become a victim to 
habits which he could not alTord and lie would have got in to small 
debts to the tune of about three hundred rupees a yearJ An actor would 

1. Taken froni the 8 atisti(? 5 ? pivparo(t in 1942 hy C. AnanUMran (*oiisi»ierinp: oiglit 
actors will) woikc-U in uncertain profossioiiiil troupes of Mysote for ii year on 
the average. (MSS). Conditions of actors in North Karntdak are not bettor 
in the t otal, though their income is slightly more than tlioso in Mysoi o. 
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become unable to fulfil his duties after a regular service of about fifteen 
years, and six out of ten artists usually suffered from incurable diseases 
including Tuberculosis and Asthma. This state of affairs may not exist 
in well established concerns like the Gubbi’s, wherein actors are better 
paid and allowed to enjoy privileges like Annual Leave and Mainten¬ 
ance Allowances for families. The state of affairs is not true again, in 
the exceptional cases of highly talented actors whose monthly income 
would reach the average of a hundred and fifty rupees, and whom the 
professional troupes rivalled to possess. It is not true either of an 
actress of even the average talent, for, she was usually better placed 
and cared for by the leader of the troupe. It may be said incidentally, 
that many a marriage between artists of the same professional troupe 
has made the general atmosphere a little bright and healthier. Yet on 
the whole, the general condition of the professional artist is even to¬ 
day deplorable. Many a stage-actor is in no way inferior in talent 
or intelligence to a film actor, and yet, the disparity in their income 
provides a picture of glaring contrast. The economic condition of the 
stage-actor demands to be considered with all urgency and seriousness, 
for, without placing him in security and above want, the theatre cannot 
remain stable. The revival and regulation of the professional theatre 
depends in a large measure on its artist, - educated and economically 
better placed. 



V 

DEVELOPMENT IN THEATRE CONDITIONS 
The Performance : 

During the short span of about eighty years, the professional stage 
made a slow but steady progress in the methods of showmanship. 
Considerable improvement was also made with regard to some of the 
fundamental aspects of the stage—like stage music, make up, settings, 
scenery and methods of portrayal. The theatre often gave in, though 
unwillingly, to the popular demands, and amended its ways both in 
regard to the theme and the manner of presentation. The extent of 
the stage development would reveal itself when a dramatic performance 
of the present day is compared with the ones, staged half a century 
ago. Reminiscences of some of the veteran stage artists belonging to 
different parts of Karnatak ^ compared favourably in giving a picture 
of very similar theatrical conditions all over the Kannada country. 

Then, the troupe which usually consisted of about thirty persons 
halted to stage plays at every village including the ones which had just 
about two hundred families. Immediately after reaching the village, 
all the actors including even the ‘ hero ’ who enjoyed exclusive pri¬ 
vileges and a maximum monthly pay of Rs. 15/-would set out to erect 
the stage called Chappara.' A pit would be dug in the immediate front of 
the stage. It was called the ‘‘ chairs pit ” (Kurchi Halla), though actually, 
the troupe could not aftbrd chairs to put in there. In this pit of about 
fifty sq. feet were put some logs of wood to improvise a sort of 
benches for the spectators of the ‘ upper class When a local dignitary 
or the official came to witness the play, he brought his own chair. The 
stage would be ready by the evening with an enclosure around the 
spacious arena. If it ever rained in the middle of a performance, the 
actors hurriedly bundled up all the equipment and retired to resume 

1 . G. H. Veeranna ( Mysore )— Ndtaka RangadaUi Nanna Anubhavagalu — 
Prajdmal ( Bangalore ) : Republic Day Issue—1953. 

Garud Sadashivarao : ( N. Karnatak)— Reminuxences. ( MSS ). 

Kandagal Hanumaiitliarao (N. Karnatak.) Kannada Stage Fifty Years Ago, 
( A broadcast speech ). 

Shivaram Karanth : ( S. Kanara ). References to the Kannada Stage in 
HueShu^rnana-saina Hatiu Mukha’galu. 

2. In North Karnatak early plays were usually staged in specious halls of 
buildings ( in the first floor) and so, this reference is in regard to the 
conditions in Mysore. 
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theplay only after the skies became clear. The villager gave a measured 
quantity of some commodity like paddy, cotton, groundnut, coconut, 
coffee seeds or grams instead of regular money as entrance fee.' 
The grains thus collected were later sold to realise the money. Each 
performance would mean an expense of about thirty rupees, but the 
return on a rush-day would be well near a hundred rupees. Publicity 
to the play was given by the village crier. Handbills were printed only 
by reputed troupes; but they were kept in the personal custody of the 
proprietor, who, on no account would spare more than eight or ten of 
them in a village. 

It was the rolling-up curtain— a miracle in the eye of the rural 
spectator— rather than the play itself that attracted the entire village 
to witness the performances initially. The stage had the front and rear 
curtains and also ‘ drops ’ on the sides. The drop curtains kept hanging 
loose and travelled on the shoulders of every incoming or outgoing 
role. Kerosene lamps were kept in a row in front of the first curtain. 
The prestige of a professional troupe depended upon the number 
and size of the lamps. Stage settings were scanty and often improvised. 
The throne of the inevitable King was always a shaky structure made 
of an arrangement of kerosene tins, and covered with a a)loured cloth. 
It was literally the privilege of the King alone to sit on the Durbar 
Scene. His courtiers could not afford any seats. 

The Make-up was simple, /ngjlilca, the native :reddish grey provi¬ 
ded the foundation colour to the face and the black of the charcoal was 
liberally used for colouring the eye brows and moustaches. Crape-hair 
was yet unknown. After ‘rnaking-up', the final touch was given by 
smearing the face with Ahhraka, the ‘goldpowder ” Any person could 
play the lady-role with the help of a piece of black cloth tied around the 
head and a string of artificial ‘pearls' dropping from the centre to 
indicate the parting of hair. The entire equipment of the green room 
was a big wooden box containing all the dresses. It was on this box 
the lamp was placed and all the actors sal around, with small mirrors 
in hands while colouring the ffices. The size of the mirror usually 
indicated the status of the actor.“ 

,3 9 

A. N. Krishna Rtto-ivar«(7/<iA;a<7a Kalmidaru I-p. 117. 
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Neither was there any such distinguishing feature among the diffe¬ 
rent roles as could be marked by the dresses they wore. Only when 
they talked, one could distinguish the king from his courtiers. Each 
actor was given a pair of socks, a long shirt, a necklace and a head¬ 
dress which he had to preserve with care. The artist wore them all, 
immaterial of what role he played; he wore the socks and the necklace 
even if it was the role of an orthodox Brahmin, lest some other actor 
should use it if it was left behind in the Green-room.^ It was a usual 
custom to go round the village to borrow colourful sarces and orna¬ 
ments for the evening’s show. The audience would usually recognise 
the ornaments worn by the characters as belonging to a particular 
family or the other, while the play was on. Sometimes ornaments and 
head-dresses had to be borrowed even from the audiences. Quite 
often, members of the audience volunteered to lend the actor their 
shawls, walking-sticks and ornaments. This fact at once reflects on 
the meagre equipment of the professional troupes on the one hand 
and on the other, the survival of an element of the most ancient 
theatrical principle, the absence of any separatism between the per¬ 
former and the audience. 

The plays were mostly written on mythological themes. If there 
arose a desire among the people of the village to see a different play, it 
was soon got up and staged without much difliculty, as it was only the 
theme that would be really altered rather than the costumes, make up, 
settings or scenery.^ Mostly the available songs were freely drawn upon 
with minor alterations to suit the new play. Actors were mostly illitera¬ 
tes, and yet, the secret of the troupe’s success was the undaunted en¬ 
thusiasm of both the players and spectators to please and to be pleased. 

The plays were infested with songs. The audience would not 
consider him an actor who did not sing a good number of songs.*"* 
Each time when the curtain came down, it was a custom to sing 

1, The socks are given up only recently. A review of the \)U\.y .ISaii 8dvitTi 
staged on 10 March, 1934, by the Saraswati Praaddifa Ndtaka Mandali of 
M. V. Madappa mentioned that King Awore a pair of socks while 
performing penance to please the Gods. The socks are oven now continued 

, on the folk stage, particularly in Dodddta and Sani^dta, 

2. Kandgal Hanumantharao. Op, cit, 

•OTddciOj aSid, t3*adfio s-srio wocSSocSo sdeS, 

gs'sc^cS gscjWor ;:J5)c^o;j)rfocS6 e^rfsds^sSoirfo 

—eg. )- 
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again from behind the screen in order ‘ to engage ’ the audience. The 
only accompaniments were the Violin and Tabla and naturally, every 
actor had to adjust the pitch of his voice to the common single pitch, 
the Sruti of the instrument, with obvious disadvantages. Songs were 
often philosophical and moral in import, and many of them being com¬ 
positions of saint poets like Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, captured 
the audience and ‘ brought credit to the performance—’. Quite some in¬ 
congruities had come to be accepted, like the king announcing the gift 
of half of his kingdom to every one who brought him a bit of good 
news, and, the good news was brought to him at least half a dozen 
times. The wild gesticulations could not be anywhere near artistic 
acting. Wild movement of the extended hands invariably accompained 
the spoken word and when the actor became silent, the tired hands 
rested on the waist. A King, a demon and in fact, the hero always 
engaged his right hand in the usual heroic method of twirling the 
moustache while playing the role, and his partner on the stage would be 
naturally standing still and cold like an immovable statue. 

Play-houses : 

Many of these old stage-methods seem to have persisted to reveal 
themselves glaringly even after the turning of the century. With the 
increasing financial stability of professional troupes, their performances 
became a whit more natural and certainly, more imposing. The well-to-do 
ones equipped themselves with their own tents to provide better shelter 
to the village audiences and also better seating arrangements with chairs 
and benches ( Amv/ze) for upper classes. In the cities, where the 
halls proved insufficient to house the crowding audiences, spacious 
pandals were erected. The Palace Company of Mysore started the tradi¬ 
tion of constructing them in the ninetees of the last century, and by 
1920, Varadachar, Veeranna, Shirahatti Venkobarao, Garud and 
all other important professionals moved with their heavy but 
mobile equipment to construct at a short notice, spacious pandals 
to house even 1,500 to 2,000 spectators. Later still, the zinc- 
sheet pandal put up in 1934 by Veeranna in Bangalore and Mysore 
for showing the play Kurukshetra accommodated about 4,000 
spectators. The Gubbi Company, during its extensive touring of South 
India after 1935, had to move only in special trains because of its huge 
equipment and personnel. In addition to the improvised structures at 
different places, regular play-houses came to be constructed in big 
cities both by individual proprietors like Veeranna and K. Hirannayya, 
and also by local institutions. The Municipal Town-halls that sprang 
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up almost in every important city in Mysore made specific provision for 
the performances of plays by visiting troupes. Such bountiful constru- 
tion of regular play-houses is not seen in North Karnatak, though big 
cities like Hubli, Dharwar, Belgaum and Gadag prove exceptions. By 
the year 1930, every important city in Karnatak had its own play-house. 
It is a fact however, that many of them lacked the fundamental con- 
veniences like separate Green-rooms, good ventilation and decent seat¬ 
ing arrangement. Yet they provided a place for performances. 

Neither the troupe nor the audience.s seemed to mind the manifold 
inconveniences in these play-houses, but after the advent of the 
Talkies late in the thirties of the century, the stage suifered a major 
set-back, because many of these play-houses were immediately convert¬ 
ed into film-houses. Some others which persisted in continuing 
as play-houses, yielded later to become granaries during the 
Second World War. A few of the theatres in big cities like Bangalore 
Mysore, Mangalore, Tuinkur, Hubli and Gadag, however, remained 
exceptions. Many a troupe which could not afford its own pandal, 
suffered a gradual death. The years that followed were gloomy 
for the professional troupe, and it looked that after the Second World 
War with the prices of commodities soaring high, nether the city nor 
the village could afford to build play-houses. But the cinema did not 
suffer. Every good village built its own film-house. Leading cities 
built tens of them at huge costs but even the biggest city in Karnatak 
has not yet built up a worthy play-house with sufficient stage equip¬ 
ment, provision for theatrical devices and a well ventilated and com¬ 
fortable auditorium. 

The Duration: 

The Stage had remained the play-ground of Gods, Kings and 
Queens even in the first quarter of the presemt century; the charactors 
‘ talked and sang and sang and talked’ with only soliloquies and battles 
in between. They surely served the gallery and got from it claps and 
“once mores”. The professional play was yet a moral preacher with 
long sermons. The performance usually went on for five hours at 
least. This condition which prevailed in 1928S had not improved even in 
1. M A sdojado vo 

. e3*3e. —.dortzf-'j&sio—. or^s;. fa. 
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the year 1935 when Kurukshetra of the ‘Gubbis’ went on for six hours.^ 
Many a time the sleeping ‘spectator’ had to be disturbed from his 
slumber for the final scene.^ Songs and soliloquies were specially 
devised to pad up the play, so that it could be drawn to the desired 
length. A series of attacks on the unnecessary length of the play 
gradually reduced it to about four hours by 1940, and brought out a 
better unity of impression in it. 

Stage Settings: 

Appropriate settings and scenery always played a specific part on 
the stage to help creating and sustaining the illusion of the drama. 
The early troupes of Karnatak realised the contribution of scenery, 
settings and costumes to the fulfilment of the play, from the performan¬ 
ces of the visiting Parsi troupes, but invariably they over emphasised the 
trick and crowded the stage with heavy settings, often inappropriately. 
The Palace Company of Mysore was perhaps the best equipped troupe 
in its times. Shirahatti Venkobarao and Shivamurthiswami Kanbargi- 
math of North Karnatak paid a great attention towards making their 
performances pompous with fabulous stage equipment. But on the 
other hand, many an other troupe had but the four inevitable curtains 
of the ‘ Durbar Scene ‘ Forest Scene ‘ Street Scene ’, and the 
‘Home Scene’. The same curtains were used to provide the 
‘ background ’ for differnet scenes in any play. These common curtains 
later acquired some incongruous paintings on modern subjects and a 
bold blatant mention of the painter’s name. Even mythological plays 
were staged with modern paintings on the background curtain, and 
more often than not, the very element iry principles of providing appro¬ 
priate settings, scenery, costumes, ornaments and weapons to reflect 
the times of the theme were clearly flouted.^ Many a time the effect 

1. Vinli^vakarmitak — A Hangalor© Daily. 21st January, 1935. 

«5j0200^ OF«0 
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of a moving sequence or a piece of good acting was shattered by an 
odd and ugly background curtain and unnatural settings. 

‘ If you stood in front of those curtains and play a comedy it 
would surely become a tragedy and a tragedy would become a 
hilarious comedy.”^ The curtains persisted in spite of critics. 

This lack of judgement was witnessed in the make-up and costumes 
which often looked strikingly unreal. While the financially unsound 
troupes borrowed sarees and made paper-crowns, the rich ones 
provided a glaring contrast, for, what was lacking in the one 
was overdone in the other. The troupes of the second category 
sometimes went to the extent of presenting Shakuntala the 
innocent hermit girl in heavy and fabulous costumes; ‘sometimes 
even with a wrist watch and spectacles.’^ Till the beginning of the 
thirties, a glaring artificiality in settings, costumes and an over-colour¬ 
ing in make-up seem to have been an accepted trait of the professional 
performances. The make-up looked so alien to Indian themes that in 
1921, Jinaraja Dasa pleaded for a change in the method of play- 
presentation. 

“ We live in India and let us give a picture of Indian life—no¬ 
where else is make-up ever intended to disguise the nationality of 
actor....Such a famous English actor as Sir Bencroft comes on the 
stage for many a part without touching up the face in the least 
degree. ” ^ 

Yet up to the time of Peer, there were but a few instances of agree¬ 
able and natural settings in play-production, because the merit of the 
play of a professional troupe had come to be judged entirely on the 
qualities of transfer-scenes, settings, costumes and dances rather than, 
on the merit of the theme itself and the plot construction. It had been 
the aim of professional troupes to overshadow the fabulous methods of 
Parsi productions and indeed, some troupes like that of Veeranna, of 
Venkobarao and of Shivamurthiswami did succeed in their attempts. 
Kurukshetra of the Gubbi Company could be cited as an example, 

aS odooocS ^.3^ wocSo 

wodsSojo 

OeioSodo ?jo?3^d dori 

spjaSioojog « ?5?»U^dor«—vo 

1. Harindranath Chattopadhyaya: Kald, Sept. 1931. p. 106 

2. H. K. Veorannagouda. ’ Condition of our Stage’: Rangabhoomi Dec., 1926 
pp. 71-74. 

3. Jinaraja Dasa: Proceedings of the First All India Dramatic Conference, 
1921. Beports pp. 69-71. 
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for, it attracted thousands of people from villages and cities because 
of its fabulous transfer-scenes of Krishna’s apartment, of Geeiopa- 
desha, of Sharatalpa, and also on account of the movement of 
of elephants, horses and chariots across the stage in the battle scenes. 
It became an imposing example of the most pompous productions on 
the Kannada stage. It was spectacular indeed, with its settings and 
scenery. Many a professional troupe aimed at emulating the daring 
example of the Gubbi Company, but it failed. Such overdoing of 
settings sacrificed all directness, simplicity and symbolism. The adver¬ 
tising handbills of the early thirties reflected on the tastes of the 
audience, as also on the attractions publicised by the stage. In bold print 
they shouted: “New Scenery ! New Dress !! New Play !!! Women play 
roles! There are Parsi dances ! Artists have been honoured wfith 
trophies and medals by Rajas and Maharajas!. A girl aged 16 years will 
also take part in the play ! ” ^ The handbills usually contained some 
warnings—“ The audience may shout ‘ once more’s for a song: but it is 
left to the entire choice of the actor to repeat the song or not ! 
Police will be in attendance during the performance and will take 
charge of persons who change from lower classes to upper classes! 
On no account will the money be refunded !” 

Stage Music: 

Music was rampant on the professional stage. In North Karnatak 
it was influenced by the indigenous folk and home tunes,and later by 
Marathi stage songs; while in Mysore, it seems to have developed on 
comparatively independent lines, though a few tunes ‘ were borrowed 
from Bombay ’. Varadachar refined the stage-music of Mysore and set 
new fashions in singing the Kanda and Vrtta in classical Karnatak 
style. Lyrics were often couched in the set notations of compositions 
of Tyagaraja. The play itself opened with a Yrtia in the raga Nata 
and was followed by a Krti in Telugu —composed by Tyagaraja. Both 

1 . Hariilbills published in itfanfira 6 Aoom 2 ‘. Sept., 1928. pp. 12-15. 
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in North Karnatak and Mysore, the professional actor indulged in 
lengthy musical elaborations, unmindful of either the duration of the 
play, its propriety in the sequence or the play’s unity of impression. 
Music and dance were the fundamentals of drama, but then, 
Bharata warned against overdoing any of them at the cost of a harmo¬ 
nious blending and beauty.^ The professional stage somehow disturbed 
the balance between music and the other aspects of drama by overdoing 
the former—especially in the early stages of its career. Almost every 
speech and action was musically elaborated. A stage play in the 
first quarter of the 20th century usually had ‘eighty to hundred songs 
and twenty to thirty Kanda and Vrtta.^ It was not difterent on the 
Marathi stage, where music had become ‘ the greatest blemish of the 
Marathi productions.’’** Arjuna in the play Sauhhadra had to sing 
twenty-six songs in the first act alone.^ It was the same situation 
all over South India, and the Telugu stage in particular, is said 
to have been influenced by the Kannada professional troupes with 
regard to its musical excesses.^ Even at the oddest moments 
like the fight and escape, musical elaborations were indulged in. 
Even Varadachar paused to sing a leisurely-song while chasing 
the deer as Dushyanta, or while chasing the escaping Draupadi, as 
Keechaka, It wais common that the hero sang before chasing the 
bandits who abducted the heroine—musically elaborating as to what he 
would do to the bandits when he caught them. ‘ A mother with a 
child at the point of death would sing a pathetic song in two or three 
rdgas keeping perfect time the while, and it must be said to the credit 
of the child that it very obligingly refused to die till the music also 
came to a dying close. ” An ‘ able actor ’ some times ignored his role 
to perform a regular musical concert by singing songs which were 
favourite to the audiences in response to their applauses, whistles and 
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3. R. K Yajnik. The Indian Theatre : P. 122. 

4. Garud Sadashivarao:/Jewtni«cenoc«, (MSS). 

5. In his introduction to the play Chitra Nalaniam, D. Krishnamacharlu, the 
Father of the Telugu Drama observed that he had to crowd the play with 
songs as * the Kannada plays are so full of them 
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once mores.’ And if it was a musical duet between rivals, the audience 
themselves had to intervene to bring about a peaceful end to the play.^ 
Music, instead of lifting the play, lifted itself at the cost of the play 
and disturbed the balance and good impression. 

Many an artless individual found place on the stage only because 
of his or her music. Though an illiterate, a dancing girl played the 
heroine mainly because of her musical abilities. Jt naturally became a 
hindrance to the progress of the stage, and an insult to its morality. 
After the advent of social themes, the undue importance enjoyed by 
music began to sink steadily. Enlightened artists like Garud, Raghava- 
char. Peer and Hirannayya were responsible in showing the stage-music 
its rightful place in drama. They established with the examples of 
their own performances that a play social, historical or even mytholo¬ 
gical could sustain itself and capture the audiences without music m it. 
They showed that a real actor with a sense of rational portrayal, could 
make a glorious stage-career without being able to sing. To-day, the 
stage-music is at its low ebb, if not totally absent. The professional 
stage has yet to learn that the objection is not to the stage music itself— 
far from it— but to an indiscriminate employment of it; it has yet to 
strike a compromise between the excesses and a total absence of it. 

WOMEN-ARTISTS: 

As in Maharastra, and unlike in Bengal, the professional theatre 
of Karnaiak—-particularly in its early period, avoided woman on the 
stage. The Kritapura Mandali, the Plalasagi Troupe, The Palace 
Company and the Ratnavali Troupe had impressive careers without in¬ 
cluding womcn-artists in their performances. Garud Sadashivarao started 
his troupe in 1916, but did not entertain actresses until 1931, when 
a resolution was passed by the Second Drama Conference at Bangalore 
in favour of including women in professional troupes. Women artists 
were seen on the stage only as exceptions till the twenties though they 
were encouraged by the Konnur Company in North Karnatak and by 
the Gubbi Company in Mysore, as early as in the last decade of the 
last century.® Women, indeed, gave a natural tone to stage-plays. And 

1. In the play Chitrdngada when Arjuna ( S. Rama Rao, a Court-musician of 
Mysore ) and Babruvahana ( B, Shrinivas Iyengar, also a Court-musician) 
went on for more than two hours with musical ^saval and jawab* in different 
rdgds, each aiming at outdoing his professional rival, and ultimately, the 
audience had to intervonce between them ; Rangabhoomi. July, 1928. p. 181. 

2. Available evidence indicate that the Gubbi Company had a lady artist by 
name Rajamma in the year 1891. ( Kannada Stage Centenary Vol. I— 

(ContdJ 
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they made the commercial purpose of the theatre better fulfilled. Many 
a troupe hurried to find women-artists having good voices and brought 
dancing girls on the stage. Their examples, however, were unwelcome 
to the conservative section of the society, for ‘ it made the actor yield 
to immoral influences on the one hand, and prompted the audience to 
measure the worth of a play on false values \ 

From the early twenties of this century, there arose a controversy 
regarding the inclusion of women-artists in stage-plays. Individuals, 
institutions and the public took active interest in the controversy.^ Th^ 
conservative section of theatre-goers opined that many an evidence 
revealed that a man would portray the woman's role with an ease and 
emphasis that could hardly be achieved by the self-conscious actress.- 
They said that only the morally loose women (professional dancing girls) 
with their single qualification of musical accomplishments volunteered to 
the stage, the temple of popular art, to render it impure with their bad 
ways, and that it was an irony that such women, morally so low, port¬ 
rayed the great roles of Seeta and Chandramati. They said finally that 
the drama itself was an illusion-and if the man played the woman in it^ 
it was a worthy part of that illusion; that the folk theatre in its represen¬ 
tative modes like Yakshagana and Doddata had not entertained women 
artists had not suffered a whit in its impression on that account. 

Counter arguments were launched by the Progressive Section of 
spectators. They left the question of the artist's immorality to his own 

P. 9a). The first lady artist of North Karnatak was one Yallavva who joined 
Konnur Company of Shivumurthiswami Kanbargimath in 18b9 to play tlie 
heroine along with her husband Gurulingappa who was a well known artist 
working wdth the same troupe. ( Collectetl from Pandit C. Y. Kavali. MSS ). 

1. Heated correspondence w-ont on in the columns of news papers and 
magazines. The Amateur Dramatic Association arranged a public debate 
on the subject in November, 1931. The debaters went into heated 
arguments. The prompters in favour of the inclusion of women-artists 
pleaded with the public for sympathetic consideration, as the stage would 
be unrealistic without women on it, like the temple without God, and the 
house w^ithout housewife ; but the audience voted AGAINST including 
thorn iti theatrical performances. 

2. The same conservative opinion prevailed in Maharastra — that gifted boys 
could do justice to female roles, could act without unnecessary shyness, 
could speak more distinctly and could win a greater glory by overcoming the 
handicap of nature. ( Report of the Marathi Dramatic Conference-Poona. 
19<:9). This was of course a ‘ modern * view as against the ancient and 
orthodox opinion expressed in ShivaUelamrita which prescribed a method of 
purification for he who even saw a man playing the role of woman. 

i 
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individual concern and considered the theatrical art itself in relation 
to this issue. To them it was only natural that women played women’s 
roles.* Even the best of actors while portraying lofty roles like 
that of Seeta, Savitri and Radha could at best express lust but not love. 
Only a woman could infuse a cheerful atmosphere all around, and put 
an end to the glaring expression of love-talk indulged in on the 
stage by the ‘ male-females ’ and the resultant bad example set for 
the young boys and girls in the auditorium. The woman was to 
have her rightful place on the stage also, as she played a major role in 
all human activity.* They pointed out the possibility of women taking 
part in ancient Sanskrit drama because of the creation of the role of 
Natl and the hint provided by Kalidasa that great women-artists like 
Urvashi played the roles of heroines.* They spoke of the other regional 
theatres, particularly of Bengal which had made a great progress on 
account of its women-artists who uniformly maintained the dignity and 
high standards of Hindu ideals.* Thus the controversy did considerable 
dust-raising in Mysore. 

The subject could have substantial arguments on both sides, but 
it was to a considerable extent true that many an illiterate and immoral 
woman had made her way on to the stage. Though she added consi¬ 
derable glamour to the stage, she had become instrumental in the fall 
of many a promising professional troupe both in North Karnatak and 
in Mysore. She could be easily lured by rival companies with a higher 
remuneration, and on such occasions, she seemed to have no scruples. 
For quite some time it was not the merit of the play nor the dignity 
of showmanship that counted to make the play popular, but the number 
of girls that took part in it. Thus, if not for the sake of morality, for 
the preservation of the theatrical art itself, and in order to bring about 
a correct perspective of the theatre, the cry rightly went up to ban 
the woman from the stage. The rational element of the argument 
expressed itself in the appeal for wives to act along with their husbands, 
an appeal for the educated men and women to take to the stage. The 

t. « wfijd ^tS rt rSsd wsrtoSjc h ( 
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2. Kamaladevi Ohattopadhyaya; Rangabhoomi ; Feb., 1928, p, 84. 

3. * Vikramorvaaiya \ 

4. R. K. Yajnik ; The Indian Theatre, p. 123. 
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dawn of new reason brought its bright and warm light, and from the 
thirties of this century, many an example of an actor marrying an 
actress could be cited. The number of women-artists steadily in¬ 
creased on the professional stage and some of the talented artists like 
K. Aswathamma (Bharata Janollasini Sabha and later, Gubbi Company)^ 
Tripuramba ( Gubbi Company ), Lahshmibai ( Sahitya Samrajya 
Nalaka Mandali), M. V. Rajamma (Chandrakala Nataka Mandali 
of Peer ), B. Jayamma ( Gubbi Company ), Gangubai Guledgudd 
( Viswa Gunadarsha Mandali ofVamanarao Master), Ballari Laliia 
{ Mitramandali of Hirannayya ), Simdaramma (Chamundeshwari 
Company ) added grace and charm to the professional stage by their 
exquisite performances. Apart from the women’s troupes as that 
of Lakshmeshwar ( Stree Nataka Mandali ) actresses like Gangubai 
Guledgudda of North Karnatak, Nanjasani of Bangalore and Kama- 
lamma and Lakshmasani of Mysore founded and led their own 
professional troupes. With the increase of the liberty of the individual 
in the field of art—as in other fields, the society gradually lost both the 
right and interest to question the artist of his or her ‘ morality ’ 
and the controversy that raised a dust-storm in the twenties, no more 
existed after 1935. 

A Fall: 

In spite of experiments and periodical success the professional stage 
cf Karnatak seems to have taken a downward curve in the Thirties. 
Causes for the decline could be grouped under external influences and 
internal weaknesses. The most formidable of the external influences 
was the advent of the ‘ talkie ’ film which became an overpowering 
competitor with the stage which had remained for decades, the single 
medium of entertainment in cities. The film came at a time when 
the people had started measuring their money’s worth. They naturally 
patronised it as a cheaper mode of a more colourful entertainment. 
Play-houses got converted into film-houses. Reputed artists gave up the 
stage in favour of the screen, as it paid them better and assured them 
of a steadier life and wider popularity. The stage gradually receded 
from the cities and tried to find its moorings in villages, but even 
there, it soon came to be dis-placed by the touring talkies. Excepting 
a few of the well-to-do concerns like the Gubbis, the S. S. S. Nataka 
Mandali of M. V. S. Naidu, Kumareshwara Kripa Posita Nataka 
Sangha of Chittaragi, Kala Vaibhava Natya Sangha of Enigi Balappa, 
andSharada Sangeeta Nataka Mandali of Gokak which could still 
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hold on to the stage even after paying the entertainment tax, all the 
others crumbled down. 

The second of the external influences was the steady importance 
gained by the amateur stage which stood as a serious competitor with 
its ‘intellectual’ plays and a refined method of production. It was the 
gift of a true spirit of renaissance that came up in the Thirties. Amateur 
Stage— ‘ the stage of the intelligentsia ’ gave a rude shake-up to the 
professional stage, its themes, plot construction and its productions 
and made it pick up social subjects for the sake of survival. But 
when the professional troupes receded to the villages, being unable 
to bear the shocks of the film and the amateur stage in the cities, they 
found that social plays were not received with as much relish as the 
mythological ones. The professional troupe had to toss between 
the city and the village with social and mythological plays altenately. 
It struggled to survive without any scope for compromise. 

Possibly even more than the external influences, its own internal 
causes and conflict forced the professional stage into an untimely 
decline. The professional stage never reacted quickly to the changing 
times and tastes. It usually repeated the same old hackneyed plays for 
years at length. The artist was always disgruntled, for, excepting the 
leading and economically sound troupes, others did not pay him pro¬ 
perly and regularly, and so, he always thought of breaking out and 
opening his own troupe. The allegiance of the artist was naturally 
undependable. Like the Spartan soldier, he would easily be tempted 
to join the rival troupe with a slightly better material advantage. The 
general complaint that the professional stage remained only as the last 
resort to persons ‘'who were unfit for anything better”, was full of 
significance.^ The stage was considered to be the easiest profession 
one could take to, and it is this notion that proved the real bane in the 
path of progress and prosperity. All these factors were naturally 
interconnected and moved in a vicious circle, each acting and reacting 
on the other, and all together, contributing to the decline of the com¬ 
mercial stage. 

An Estimate of the Professional Stage : 

This broad and rapid survey of the professional stage of Karnatak 
would suggest that in spite of its blemishes and excesses, it did fulfil 
a good deal of its purpose to a considerable extent, by remaining a 
potential institution of art. It made a contribution— considerable both 

A. N. Krishnarao; Rangahhoomi. Deo., 1925. p. 102. 
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in merit and volume—to the Kannada dramatic literature. As a powerful 
medium of art and culture of the Kannada country, it grew into a 
lofty stature and taught its patterns to other provincial theatres. It 
produced quite a few playwrights and stage artists of great skill, some 
of whom like Varadarchar, could be counted among the best of the stage 
artists in any country. While still in prosperity, the professional 
theatre met its decline as it proved to be too rigid for the changing 
tastes; but surely, by no means had it outlived its utility. 

Even to-day, the people are enthusiastic and sympathetic to the 
professional stage whenever a play is announced in a busy town. Such 
instances are not rare, for, a town like Hubli provides crowded houses 
to a play like the outmoded Karukshetra even to-day. This is an 
evidence of the popular sympathy to the professional stage even in the 
age of the three dimensional films. It is in this sympathy, the hope 
for the future of the stage rests. There is something mechanical and 
monotonous all the time about the shadows of the screen, while there 
is a direct touch of nature on the stage. The difference is as between 
the musical performance of a creative artist and a gramaphone record. 
If not for anything else, it is for the sake of this direct contact and 
intimacy between the artist and the audience, the theatre needs to be 
preserved. The preservation could be achieved, and its future assured, 
essentially by the professional stage where the artist devotes his life to 
the art of the theatre. Its preservation is possible when the society 
creates better conditions for the professional artist. Professional troupes 
also need a consolidation for their own resurrection. They would have 
to feel the pulse of the times and serve the .society, not like a slave but 
as an enlightened friend. They will have to avail themselves of modern 
amenities of the western stage in the interest of more convincing pro¬ 
ductions. All this calls for a co-operation between the society and the 
artist, which when achieved, the theatre can still live:and grow again as 
the Peoples’ University. National Independence seems to have brought 
a growing awareness of the duty of the country to its theatre. If the 
awareness results in consolidated action, leading to the resurrection 
of the professional theatre on stable foundations, the society would 
regain a great institution of art, for its own pleasure and profit. 



VI 

THE AMATEUR STAGE 


The amateur stage is hardly a century old in India. Its birth in 
the Kannada speaking land about four decades ago, seems to have 
been the result of three fundamental factors that acted and re-acted 
against one another and disturbed the all-pervading .unhealthy apathy 
of those days to provide new thoughts and approaches in regard to 
theatrical progress. These factors were the excesses of the professional 
stage, the influence of a study of the West, and finally, the new impact 
of modern times. 

To the intelligentsia, many an aspect of the professional perfor¬ 
mances appeared crude and primitive when looked from western 
standards. Professional excesses came to be ridiculed by leading writers 
of the Amateur* stage. Plays like Nam Kampani of Kailasam, 
Natakavemba Nataka of Karanth and Sampust Ramayana of Sriranga 
caricatured the oddities and excesses of the professional stage to which 
modern mind could not reconcile itself, and thereby provided hilarious 
fun. The situation was in a way similar to the one prevailing in Russia 
before the advent of the Moscow Art Theatre and the protest was similar 
in nature. It was a protest against — 

“ the customary manner of acting, against theatricality, against 
bathos, against declamation, against over-acting, against bad 
manner of production, against the habitual scenery, against the 
star system which spoiled the ensemble, against the light and farcial 
repertoire . . . . 

In Karnatak, the protest was directed most forcefully against the themes 
of professional plays, their stage-music and odd settings, scenery and 
presentation. The professional theatre could no longer serve a parti¬ 
cular section of society which was fast changing its tastes owing to the 
inevitable influence of the West, 

A study of the methods of Western stage added to the growing 
unrest. All the old standards came to be questioned. The new age, 
consequently, imbibed a pronounced enthusiasm for experiment. 
Financial success and artistic merit came to be viewed in their proper 
perspective. Respect for traditions and customs dwindled fast. Mytho¬ 
logical and historical themes soon lost their hold. It was considered, 

J. Stanisfhvsky. Quoted by R. K. Yajnik. The Indian Theatre. P. 240. 
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not wrongly after all, that the pre-occupation of the professional stage, 
with its eye on financial success, inevitably led it to seek the satisfaction 
of the majority of its audience whose tastes were by no means of a high 
order. The Amateur Stage was born out of an attempt to extricate 
the stage from the grip of commercialism and to endow it with dignity 
and self-respect. It created a new awareness of the true functions of 
drama, its need to expose, interpret, criticise and guide the society. 
Inspired as it had been by the theatre of the West, it had to face the 
powerful opposition of the conservatives,^ but it was soon clear that 
the conservatives were fighting a losing battle. 

The Professional Stage lost on another count also. Its plays were 
too long, in addition to being long-winded. People did not have as 
much time now to waste as they had years ago, when life moved at a 
slow rural pace. The Professional stage did not appreciate this change 
in audience attitude, demanding for plays which said all they had to 
say in reasonable time. The Amateur stage was able to meet this 
demand easily- Its actors too could not give the stage more than a 
part of their time. The stage could not be anything more than a hobby 
to them, for they were all drawn from the educated middle class and 
depended for their livelihood on the ‘ more respectable ’ jobs; but yet 
this was the only means of artistic self-expression open to most of them. 
Naturally, they brought to the amateur stage a rare passion for intelli¬ 
gent acting and a desire for experiment. Thus, the dissatisfaction with 
the [conditions obtaining in the professional theatre, the new vistas 
opened by a study of the Western theatre and drama, and the urge for 
artistic self-expression through the stage felt by intelligent men and 
women, combined to create a new mode of the theatre in Karnatak—the 
Amateur Stage—which, perhaps unlike the old-time professional stage, 
had the vital strength to co-exist with the cinema. 

The new stage laid great emphasis on a rational and realistic 
approach to its themes. The amateur play was essentially a prose work 
devoid of the colour, costumes, settings and music of professional 
drama. It sought to entertain the educated middle classes which had 
spurned the professional drama. It was intellectual and often symbolic: 
and its length was kept within the limits of reason, for its audieces 

■^wo .... 
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were urban. The artists were educated, the stage to them was a hobby. 
They had a keen desire for experimentation in themes, forms and 
presentation, and they aimed at reforming and improving the taste of 
their spectators. They did succeed to a considerable degree in their 
efforts, for, unlike the professional stage, the amateur theatre was no 
bond slave of the box-office. 

The amateur troupes concentrated on a simplicity in visual presen¬ 
tation and restraint in the use of words and voice. They tried to bring 
a new thoughtfulness into the theatre so that it could seek to become 
the critic and mentor of society and the means of working a revolution 
in the ideas of men. While the professional stage invariably emphasised 
spectacle, the amateur play stressed the intellectual interpretation of 
social problems. It is true that the amateur play came to be criticised 
as being very light-hearted and as woefully lacking in certain ‘essentials" 
of the drama—like dance, music and acting; but it should be admitted 
that with its coming, inlellignce and originality found a place in the 
theatre ; good taste began to prevail here and there. 

Manifestations: 

The gift of the amateur stage to the dramatic literature of modern 
Kannada is both bountiful and varied. But for an occasional inter¬ 
pretation or a parody, it almost completely discarded the once supreme 
mythological and even historical themes. The emphasis was now placed 
on social themes. It evolved the one-act play: the total number of 
one-act plays written during the first four decades perhaps exceeded 
three hundred at least.^ Successful experiments brought in new themes 
and also new forms like the Impromptu play, the Opera, the Dream 
play, Mime, Fantasy, the Shadow play and the Radio play. As 
a result, the Amateur theatre established itself as a significant part of 
the artistic life of towns, and also helped to substitute, enrich and 
strengthen a decadent professional stage. 

A number of amateur troupes maintained regular rolls of members, 
actors and patrons. They also toured the Kannada country like 
professional troupes. Some of them like the famed Amateur Dramatic 
Association and Chaya Artists of Bangalore and Kalopasak Aiandal of 
Dharwar went far from their home-towns to visit different parts of 
India. Such amateur troupes sprang up in every important town of 
Karnatak during the last three decades, though not all of them lived 

1. In 1941, the total number of Kannada One - act plays estimated to be more 

than two hundred. 

M. V. Sitaramaih : Kannada Ekanka Nataka: Sambhuvane, 1941, P. 446. 
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long. A number of troupes grew up in association of KarnataK 
Sanghs, colleges and other social, literary and educational institutions. 
The Stage-play soon became an inevitable item in the programme of 
almost every social gathering, festival and conference. ‘ Drama Con¬ 
ferences’ became a part of the Annual Literary Conferences of Kannada 
Sdhitya Sammelana, wherein, problems connected with the stage were 
discussed. The amateur stage steadily gained experience, self-confidence 
and some degree of financial stability. Strictly speaking, it is only 
groups of amateur artists with rolls of regular membership of artists 
and patrons that should be considered as the true backbone of the 
Amateur Theatre. A peep into the History of a few representative 
amateur troupes would reveal their qualities and status. It would also 
indicate the amazing variety of themes and forms which the modern 
Kannada playwright created for the amateur stage to produce. 

Amateur Troupes: 

North Karnatak : The seeds of the amateur stage of North KarnataZ* 
seem to have been sown by Prdchya Kreeda Samvardhana Mandali of 
Madihal, a suburb of Dharwar. It had become a custom with the 
Mandali by the year 1899 to stage a mythological drama on the occa¬ 
sion of its Annual Ganapati festival. Soon, the Mandali relieved the 
performance of its religious colour and gave it a secular, cultural 
and social status. The performance came to be repeated more 
often. Experience gained during these performances gave the pro¬ 
moters of the Mandali the necessary self-confidence, and they 
established, on the initiative of Mudavidu Krishna Rao who was 
inspired by the Badami Amateurs,^ a ‘regular’ troupe in 1904 and 
called it the Bhdrata Kalottejaka Sangeeta Samdja, The new troupe 
staged in two instalments, Churamuri’s Shdkuntala, in 1905. Later, it 
staged Saubhadra and Ramardjya Viyoga, both translated from Marathi 
by Mudavidu, now the guiding star of the troupe. Mricchalatika 
followed these and brought unstinted encouragement and patronage 
from the elite of Dharwar. Deshpande Tirumala Rao who came 
from a family of reputed musicians of Dharwar played leading roles in 
all the plays and remained the pivot of the troupe. Vaidya Subbanna, 

1. A few musicianB of Badami had joined together to form an amateur troupe 
under the leadership of Mugali Srinivasa Rao, a local Vakil, and staged the 
Shdkuntala of Churamuri not only in Badami but in Bagalkot and Bijapur 
also. The Badami troujje inspired Mudavidu to initiate the Samdja of 
Madihal. Mudavidu’s introduction to Churamuris’ Shdkuntala Ndtaka 
( 1934 ) pp. 31-32. 
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Avadhani-Timmann^icharya, Sambal Veerappa and Madanbhavi Venkat- 
arama came to be known as actors of out-standing abilities. Many 
of the artists of this troupe were employed in the Railway Offices 
at Dharwar. And when the Railway Head Quarters were shifted to 
Madras, most of these had to leave Dharwar. This rendered a death¬ 
blow to the Association which could never find its feet again inspite of 
the best efforts of Deshpande Tirumalarao and Mudavidu Krishna Rao. 

The Association flourished just for about a decade and staged 
quite a few full-length stage-plays, mostly drawn from the Marathi 
dramatic literature. The presentation is said to have contained quite a 
few flaws of the professional stage with regard to the endless number 
of songs and ‘crude’ acting. But it must be said to the credit of this 
troupe that it was responsible in inspiring many more amateur troupes 
to come into being in North Karnalak. Scores of them sprang up and 
tried to follow the footsteps of the Bharata Kalottejaka Sangeeta 
Samaja ; quite a few of them died a premature death, but a handful of 
them could be reckoned to have done yeoman service to the theatre. 
Only a few of them lived long and well. Among them, mention may 
be made of the Yoxmgmetts Football Club Amateurs of Gadag, the 
Vasudeva Amateurs of Bagalkot, the Bharat Semk Samaj of Bijapur 
and the Karnatak College AmateurSy Kannada Katya Vlldsigala Sangha 
and the Kalopdsak Mandal of Dharwar. An examination of the 
working of these troupes, their writers and plays, their artists and 
showmanship will reveal the fact that each one of them owed a good 
deal of its strength and reputation to a particular play wright with 
whom each of them associated itself in order to get his plays and 
guidance. 

It is significant that the city of Gadag which sponsored the very 
first professional troupe of North Karnatak—the acclaimed Krtapura 
Nataka Mandali of Santakavi—gave also the first successful amateur 
troupe, the Youngmen s Football Club Amateurs, This troupe was the 
outcome of the influence of the Bharat Kalottejaka Sangeeta Samaja of 
Madihal. The troupe worked under the inspiration and guidance of 
Sri Narayana Rao Huilgol, who, with an unerring understanding of 
the secret of the success of the Marathi stage, wrote plays on realistic 
social themes. He dispensed with the hackneyed pauranic subjects except 
for a new interpretation and a timely patriotic purpose as in Bharata 
Sandhdna, Shri Narayana Rao paved the way for more modern methods 
in showmanship and also for new social themes in spite of the fact that 
the setting of his plays was traditional. He proved to be the first pro“ 
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gressive among the conservative playwrights and his plays, as staged by 
the Gadag Amateurs, remained popular for many years. 

The Gadag Amateurs invariably staged a new play a year. Between 
the years 1916 and 1925, the troupe staged several plays of Narayana 
Rao including Premarjun, Kanakavilasa, Vajramukuta, Kumara Rama^ 
Vidyaranya^ Bharata Sandhana^ Stree Dharma Rahasya and Patitoddhara. 
His later plays including Stree Dharwa Rahasya became very popular 
and attracted the attention as a progressive play in the cause of eman¬ 
cipation of woman to an equal status with man. Narayana Rao preach¬ 
ed moderation in accepting the new and discarding the old ideas. 
Bharata Sandhana, written at the time of the Home Rule Movement 
launched by the great Bala Gangadhar Tilak, was in the guise of mytho¬ 
logy, but pleaded the cause of India and her right to free herself from 
the foreign yoke. Khadilkar’s Marathi play Soirandhri came to be pena¬ 
lised by the Government for advocating the same cause, but strangely 
enough, Bharata Sandhana escaped the attention of the Government 
in spite of its rather glaring patriotic purposiveness. The Gadag ama¬ 
teurs earned a name for their impressive performances. They visited 
important towns in North Karnatak and donated their profits to social 
and educational causes. The Vidyadana Samiti High School of Gadag 
is a living monument to the high ideals which inspired the troupe. 

The Bagalkot amateurs came into being in January 1927 under the 
title Vasudeva Vinodini Sahha, named after Sri Kerur Vasudevacharya, 
a noted playwright, novelist, short-story writer and journalist of 
North Karnatak. Kerur, like his predecessors, Gunderao Churamuri 
and Gadigayya Honnapurmath, had translated into Kannada, well- 
known plays from English. Some of the well-known adaptations of 
Kerur are Vasantaydmini Swapna Cliamatkdra (The Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream ), Suratanagarada Sresti ( The Merchant of Venice ), 
Ramesa Lalita ( Romeo and Juliet) and Pati Vasikarana ( She stoops 
to Conquer ). Though their language is coloquial, these adaptations, we 
must agree, are most competently done. Vasudeva Vinodini Sabhasiavt- 
ed with plays written by Kerur, and later, took to staging plays of 
other representative writers of North Karnatak, particularly those of 
Sriranga, A report of the Amateur Association, issued in 1953, on 
the occasion of its. Silver Jubilee celebrations says that the Association, 
since its inception, staged ‘ 95 longer dramas and 132 one-act plays in 
different parts of Karnatak.’ It specialised in staging prose-plays. The 
troupe remained a training ground for young aspirants and though not 
very active during the recent few years as evidenced by the report, it 
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has a promising future not only because of the financial aid extended to 
it by the Government on account of its achievement in the past, but 
also because of the talented artists like C. S. Bennur, Mangalavede 
and S. H. Parvati who are working for it now. 

The Karnatak College of Dharwar built up a band of talented 
artists consisting of students and members of the staff. It staged from 
the Twentces, many impressive plays starting with Talikote of Masti, 
Suratanagarada Sresti of Kerur and Stree Dlianna Rahasya of Huilgol. 
The troupe could hardly consolidate itself owing to the continual 
change in its student-artists, and yet on the occasion of the annual 
gathering of the college it always managed to put up an excellent show. 
With the entrance of R. V. Jagirdar (Sriranga) as a member of the staff, 
there was a great spurt of dramatic activity and the group staged a 
series of one-act plays, written by him. Even to-day, the student- 
amateurs of the Karnatak College seem to stand on safe ground. Their 
chief advantage is a most receptive, sympathetic and yet quite critical 
audience. Their recent performances of Huttadalli Hutta (by Kailasam) 
and Eccamamyaka (by Garud Sadasivrao ) proved that these student- 
amateurs have a great future if only their talent is harnessed in a 
suitable manner. 

The Kannada Ncitya Vilasigala Sanglia and the Kalopdsak Mandal, 
both from Dharwar are among the well-established amateur troupes of 
North Karnatak. The former was started about twenty years ago by 
Sriranga the noted playwright who wrote for the troupe. It specialised 
in prose-plays and visited Poona, Bombay, Bangalore and Hyderabad 
in addition to paying more frequent visits to important centres in North 
Karnatak. It successfully toured the Kannada country and collected 
money for the Sexcentenary Celebrations of Vijayanagar. The troupe 
has not been quite active in the recent ten years, and yet when it put on 
boards the symbolic play Shoha Chakra of Sriranga, it at once gave a 
glimpse of both its inherent histrionic talent and a good understanding 
of the technique of simple but impressive showmanship. The Kaldpasalc 
Mandal of Dharwar, started in 1943, made a good mark by 
staging plays like Uddhdra and Hosa Samsdra ( both by D. R. Bendre ), 
Bhdgyashree and Parivartana ( L. J. Bendre) and Patitoddhdra 
Bhdrata Sandhdna ( Narayanarao Huilgol). With a band of educated 
and talented artists drawn from Dharwar, Gadag and Bagalkot, the 
Mandal has staged plays in important cities of North Karnatak and 
Maharashtra including Poona and Bombay. The Mandal has also staged 
musical plays directed by a versatile artist like Bhimsen Joshi. 
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With new colleges coming up at Belgaum, Bijapur, Bagalkot and 
Hubli, more amateur groups have sprung up. Apart from these, every 
important city in North Karnatak has its own amateur troupes which 
strive to continue the tradition of our theatre; and new troupes are 
always springing up inspired to work by a distinguished artist or 
playwright. The Kannada Kaldddhdraka San^ha led by Srinivas Havnur 
is an example to cite, for it took up plays of D. G. Kulkarni, a young 
and promising playwright of Dharwar and put up impressive shows. 
The Stage Unit of All India Radio provided yet another example in 
Dharwar of the rich talent available for the Kannada amateur stage. The 
real hope for or the amateur stage of North Karnatak seems to be 
centered more in these amateur associations than in the college, troupes. 

Mysore: 

Perhaps the oldest and undoubtedly the most influential of the 
amateur troupes of the old Mysore state was the Amateur Dramatic 
Association ( A. D. A. ) which came into being 1909 owing to the 
enthusiastic efforts of some talented lawyers, teachers and merchants of 
Bangalore. The Association sought to follow the footsteps of the 
famous Sugiina Vilasa SablTa of Madras, “ the premier amateur drama¬ 
tic association of South India, and did succeed in standing on an 
equal footing with established professional companies like the Ratnavali 
troupe of Varadachar and the Chamaraknulra Karnatak Natak Sahha- 
patronised by the Mysore palace. Thanks to the labours of some enthu 
siastic workers, the paying membership of the troupe steadily expanded, 
placing the Association on a firm financial footing. The A.D.A. spon¬ 
sored Drama Competetions offering prizes to the best of plays received. 
In 1919, Kailasam, ' the Father of the Modern Kannada Drama ’ wrote 
out his first play Tollu-Gatti for the competition and was awarded the 
first prize. The credit of discovering one of the greatest of modern play¬ 
wrights thus goes to the A.D.A. The Association also staged its prize» 
winning plays after long and careful rehearsals. The success of the 
troupe in various centres of Andhra, Hyderabad and Mysore earned a 
great reputation for it and later brought continuous and munificent patro¬ 
nage from the Mysore palace, particularly after Yuvaraja Kantirava 
Narasaraja Wodeyar became a patron of the Association. 

1, Kannada plays also were being staged under the auspices of SugunaVilds 
Sdbha, thanks to the efforts of the late Sri Benagal Rama Rao who was the 
Oriental Translator to the Madras Government. Sri Rama Rao was himself 
a playwright and actor. 
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T. Raghavachari of Bellary, one of the most brilliant of the stage- 
artists of Karnatak and Andhra was the luminary of the Association* 
Under his leadership, selected members of the association took 
frequent ‘ weak-cnd-trips’ to near-about cities and often to Bellary 
and Madras to stage plays in Kannada, Telugu, Hindi and English.^ 
In May 1931, a select band of artists went on a short tour of North 
India under the leadership of T. Raghavachari, 

“ visiting Bombay, Simla and Calcutta and giving three or four of 
their masterpieces in Hindi, Telugu and English in each centre..,. 
On the whole the tour was a distinct artistic triumph ^ and the 
Amateurs came with flying colours from the critical and discerning 
theatre-goers of North India.’’ ^ 

The Association got plays written by Masti Venkatesha Iyengar 
{Talikote^ Shanta)^ C. K. Venkataramiah Pandit 

Taranath (Deenabamilw Kabir), Bellave Narahari Sastri, Sosale Garaia- 
puri Sastri, A. N. Krishnarao and Kailasam. Apart from T. Ragha¬ 
vachari, the Association could boast of a galaxy of brilliant artists like 
K. Bhimasenarao, who played the main roles opposite to Raghava¬ 
chari, K. S. Vasudevarao who portrayed the heroine with distinction, 
the irresistible Naidu brothers, the talented M. L. Srinivasa Sastri 


U Annual Report of the A.D.A.—1931. 

2. The Press of Bengal paid a great tribute to the Bangalore troupe : 

The States^narif 17-6-31: ‘'The Bangalore A. D, A. gave one rnor© 
illustration of their versatility by giving a Hindi rendering of the Kabir at 
the Alfred Theatre last night. Every available seat was booked and in 
response to the publie demand, the company has decided to repeat the 
performance,’ ’ 

Liberty, 18-6-31; Mr. T. Raghavachari and his Company opened their 
plays to the Calcutta public with Othello on Friday. It was surprising 
how flawlessly the artists spoke English .... Kabir in Hindi and Itamdaa 
in Telugu were staged on Saturday and Sunday, Language was no bar, for 
real art like love and tear, has only one language. It is expected the next 
two days will draw crowded houses as on previous days.” 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16-6-31: “The BdJigalore A. D. A. opened 
their short season in Calcutta yesterd iy by staging Othello at the Alfred 
Theatre. It was a bold but entirely successful attempt on the part of a 
company of Indian players to give an interpretation in English of one of 
Shakespeare’s immortal characters.” 

The Advance, 17-6-31: Following on their wonderfully successful 

presentation of Othello in English last Friday, the gifted company of 
Amateurs presented an operetta in Hindi entitled Deenabandhu Kabir last 
night. The versatility and talent of the company is extraordinary....” 

3. Dr. K. fvunhi Kannan— ‘Notes and Comments ’ Theatre i August. 1931, 
P. 153. 
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and B. Muddu Krishna. A little later, the Association had the honour 
to have Devudu Narasimha Sastri, Motganhalli Subrahmanya Sastri^ 
Kanakalaxmamma, Annapoorna, Padmavati and other talented artists 
on its rolls. 

Tho Association published a bright Kannada Monthly—the illus¬ 
trated Rangabhoomi- cdxiQiihy D. K. Bharadwaj. Later, it came forward 
with an English quarterly entitled Theatre edited by Sri V. Bhaskaran 
who was assisted by G. Venkatachalam and K. Sampathgirirao. Theatre 
was the first magazine of its kind in India, ‘ devoted mainly to an 
authentic interpretation towards a correct understanding of the renais¬ 
sance of the Indian dramatic art in all its manifold expression and 
grandeur.’ The Association steadily built up a good library and by 
1931, it was receiving 47 journals and newspapers in exchange for 
Rangabhoomi, the Kannada monthly issued by the Association. In 
addition, the Association conducted a Music class, weekly Reading 
classes and discussions on subjects connected with the theatre. Public 
lectures were frequently arranged. The Association registered itself 
formally, regularly elected its ofiice bearers, published its detailed 
annual reports—a rarity then,—distributed printed synopsis of the 
play among the audiences whenever it staged a play. Two Art-Festivals 
and a Drama Conference came to be organised by the Association and 
these celebrations attracted critics, playwrights and actors from all over 
India. The Art Festival of 1919 was inaugurated by Rabindranath 
Tagore. The All India Dramatic Conference was presided over by 
Sarojini Naidu. Scholars like C P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Cousins and Dr. C. R. Reddi took part in the deliberations of the 
conference. Mahatma Gandi witnessed the performance of Deenabaudhu 
Kabir in Hindi ( written by Taranath) on 19th July, 1927. and express¬ 
ed great satisfaction with the performance and the laudable work done 
by the A. D. A. He also wrote a short introduction to the play. 

T. Raghavachari died in 1946. This was a grievous blow from 
which the Association never recovered. The great service rendered by 
the Association to the Kannada stage for about three decades made it 
an established symbol of the ideals of the Amateur theatre of Karnatak. 
The Association was in a way, entirely responsible for making the 
people theatre-minded and elevating the stage to a position of honour. 
It brought about a new awakening among the people with its Play- 
competitions, Art Festivals and Dramatic Conferences, in which artists, 
playwrights and critics were brought together to discuss issues connect¬ 
ed with the stage. It earned for the theatrical art of Karnatak a great 
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reputation in other regions of the country and it preserved the story of 
the contemporary stage of Karnatak in the columns of Rangabhoomi and 
the Theatre^ a story that is assuming the position of history, so far as 
the land’s theatre is concerned. 

The L. D. A. 

The Literary and Dramatic Association of Mysore came into being 
in 1919. It closely followed the A. D. A. of Bangalore in the aims it 
set before itself and in its working methods. Sri D. Lakshmanayya, a 
well-known character-actor of Mysore, was the soul of the Association 
which was later joined by C. R. Subba Rao and C. Anandarao. Ananda- 
rao was highly popular in his times for his humorous roles. Thanks 
to his reputation, the membership of the L. D. A, grew to eighty. 
Starting with the available mythological plays, the Association did 
well in its performances of Ninda Sale (an adaptation by Laksmanayya 
of The School for Scandal^) Vidyaranya and Lava Kusa, but could not 
earn sufficient money to ensure its stability. DilTerence of opinion also 
arose among its members, and it came to a close in 1938. It was 
revived again in 1941 as the Mysore Ndtaka SanghOy guided by the 
noted playwright Nanjangud Srikanta Sastri. Plays like Ahalyahdi 
( historical), Rani Devaldevi ( historical) and Samdja Sandhye ( social) 
were staged with success. The Association organised dramatic competi¬ 
tions in Mysore in the years 1943 and 1944, inviting all the amateur 
troupes of Mysore to stage their best plays. This effort brought 
together leading amateur troups of the time like ‘ Sri Saraswati Sangha,’ 

‘ Mayura Artists ’, ‘ Vasanta Institute Amateurs ‘ Students’ Dramatic 
Association ’, ‘ K. R. Mills Amateurs’, " Karnatak Samaja Seva 

Sangha ’ and the ‘ Ittigegud Ameteurs.’ In spite of the ceaseless efforts 
of enthusiasts like N. Srikanta Sastri and C. Anandrao, the Associa¬ 
tion did not get sufficient material encouragement, and soon after the 
competitions in 1944, it went out of existence. 

Chaya Artists: 

The Chaya Artists of Bangalore mark an era in the Amateur 
dramatic movement. The troupe blossomed out of the dramatic tradi¬ 
tions fostered by the ‘ Old Boys Association ’ of the National School 
of Bangalore and the Malleswaram Dramatic Association. The two 
wings joined together in 1937 under the nvimt Karnatak Hindi Amateurs 
and made an extensive effort to popularise Hindi and also to provide 
good dramatic entertainment to a little circle of friends and families. 
In 1943, the troupe assumed the title ‘ Chaya Artists ’ under the leader- 
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ship of the talented and enthusiastic B. S. Venkatram and his brothers. 
The Chaya Artists soon became the leading amateur troupe of Mysore 
State with a band of excellent artists including K. Gururaja kao, 
A. Rama Rao Murthy and the ‘Sham’ triumverates. It earned an 
enviable reputation for itself staging the plays of Kailasam. In later years 
it put on boards the social plays of Parvatavani, one of the leading 
writers for the amateur stage. Its performances of Bahaddur Ganda 
and Undddi Gunda became a byword for the best in the amateur stage. 

“ It may be mentioned that this is the only amateur unit which 
staged 120 consecutive shows in Bangalore of Parvatavani’s 
Bahaddur Ganda to capacity houses. ” ^ 

The troupe was hailed as ‘ the best of talented amateurs in the field of 
theatrical artit became an effective training-ground for young and 
enthusiastic aspirants and travelled extensively in the Mysore State, 
making available the proceeds of its performances to various deserving 
causes. Though rather inactive in recent years, the Chaya Artists can be 
proud of their lasting contribution to the Kannada stage. They are now 
busy under the guidance of Sri Venkataram in establishing an ‘Arts 
Academy ' in Bangalore with the aid of the State Government.^ 

Mention may also be made of the Varadachar Memorial Associa¬ 
tion which began in 1924 at the initiative of some disciples and ad¬ 
mirers of A. V. Varadachar. It undertook an extensive tour in the 
Kannada Country in order to collect funds for the establishment of 
a theatre in Bengalore in memory of the great dramatic genius. The 
troupe was headed by Kanakalaxamamma and R. Nagendra Rao. The 
plays were ‘ professonal ’ in nature but the spirit was typical of the 
amateurs. The Association visited Bombay, Poona and other distant 
cities and collected money. It is now reported that the aim of found¬ 
ing the Varadachar Memorial Theatre is being pursued. 

The United Artists of Bangalore under the leadership of C. K. 
Nagarajrao and Chi. Sadashivaiah have proved to be a very impressive 
amateur troupe particularly with their impromptu plays. Ravi Artists 
have made significant progress. The Sugar Town Amateurs of Mandya 
has a number of talented artists as revealed by their performances of 
Undddi Gunda, Viparydsa, Asddhabhuti, Bhakta Ddmdji Pant, and 
Daulat. This troupe has inspired amateur dramatic associations of 

1. A brief Introduction to the Chaya Artists ( mss.) 

2. It is a matter of regret to theatre-lovers that the Chaya Artists have gone 
defunct since the above was written. B. S. Narayana Rao a leader of the old 
Chaya Artists is now the moving spirit behind * Bavi Artiftts ’ a band of 
young and talented artists of Bangalore. 

KT.24 
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workers in factories, the prominent among them being the Amateurs 
of the Krishnarajendra Mills, Mysore. 

Bellary and Mangalore: 

Bellary and Mangalore made a contribution to the amateur thea¬ 
tre, Bellary by building up a tradition of the amateur stage and 
Mangalore by trying a number of theatrical experiments under the 
guidance of K. S. Karanth. Mudavidu Krishnarao recalls the names 
of talented amateur playwrights-cum-actors of Bellary like Bellary 
Venkatacharya, Tulasi Ramacharya of Adoni, Bellary Basappa and 
Bhattappa who earned much fame ‘as ^recently as 60-65 years ago.’^ 
Later, Sarasa Vinodini Ndtaka Sahhd^ an amateur association started by 
the famed D. Krishnamacharlu of Bellary early in the eighties, staged 
its first plays in Kannada before it switched over to Telugu plays.^ A 
number of amateur associations like The Art Lovers^ Association and 
Joladarashi Mitramandali frequently appeared in Bellary and strove to 
follow the great traditions of theatrical art established by D. Krishna¬ 
macharlu and Bellary Raghavachari. 

A study of the careers of some of the amateur troupes will reveal 
the major drawbacks from which the troupes suffered and which 
proved to be their undoing many a time. Even very influential and 
well organised troupes like the A. D. A. the L. D. A., and the Chaya 
Artists seem to have revolved around individuals. Normally, an ama¬ 
teur troupe, has no reason to fade out after the death or defection of one 
member, however important he is, for, it is not a proprietory concern 
working on a one-star one-proprietor sort of system. That amateur’s 
groupes all the same did fade out this way proves that they were 
in no better position than the professional companies so far as 
their dependence on a ‘ star ’ or two was concerned. A second 
drawback from which the amateurs suffered was the inevitable transfers 
of actor-members of the association from one place to another, as 
happenned in the case of the artists of the Bharata Kalottejaka Sangeeta 
Samdja, The worst drawback — inevitable as it is — is perhaps the 
lack of training and rehearsals, for — unlike as in the professional com¬ 
panies— there is no obligation on the part of the artist, who is educated 
and who knows that the troupe is helping him in no way, to rehearse 
rigorously and carefully. More often than not, a member, though a 

I- Mudavidu Krishna Rao in a speech delivered in December, 1929, Ranga^ 

btioomi: February, 1930 p, 100. 

2. Ibid. 
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poor artist was to be given the leading role because he enjoyed a high 
social status. This lack of prepriety and the foolhardy self-confidence 
that the players exhibited now and then naturally came to be criticised 
bitterly.^ The troupes had to realise that acting, like any other art, 
needed able directors. They needed training in the art of make-up. 
They needed a willingness to study and emulate the techniques of 
the West. Many an amateur troupe came into being merely because of 
the enthusiasm of an individual and soon disappeared for want of stage 
technique and histrionic ability. It was true that many troupes failed 
for want of financial stability, but even more than money, they needed 
faithful, understanding and painstaking artists, who could sacrifice their 
individual pleasures and conveniences for the sake of the team. 

The Playwright: 

Playwright is the architect of the amateur stage. It has been he 
more than the actor and producer that is responsible for shaping the 
amateur stage and sustaining it, for, the script itself assumes a greater 
importance here than its portrayal. Production is made subservient 
to the theme and its realistic development. The professsional pomp in 
play-production is missing on the amateur stage; the importance given 
to the individual actor and the scope provided for his histrionic talent 
is much less. The cry that went up for realism in settings, scenery, 
costumes and acting reduced the amateur’s showmanship to utter 
simplicity. The amateur stage finds no necessity for an elaborate 
method of make-up, nor does it provide any scope for stage-music, 
dance, transfer-scenes or for that matter, anything spectacular Yet the 
play itself holds the audience. The miracle is performed by the 
playwright with his penetrating analysis of social themes, his sweep of 
new ideas, his ‘ intellectual ’ humour and his simple but effective 
technique of play-writing itself. It is in this sense, that he is the maker 
of the amateur stage more than the actor and producer. The history of 
the amateur stage, therefore, is essentially the story of the playwright, 
his way of thinking and the nature of his contributions. 

The Amateur stage inaugurated the age of social drama. Even 
the occasional mythological and historical plays bear the stamp of the 

o s w tr 
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new age. Its speech has come closer to the spoken word, marking a 
great change from that of the professional stage. The play itself shed 
some of its time-honoured characters like Siitradhara, Nati and 
Vidusakoy finding no real dramatic use for them.^ A new and agreeable 
stage of blank verse came to be employed as the vehicle for the 
dignified themes. The era of the ameteur theatre gave a new turn to 
the Kannada dramatic literature. It became a period of interrogation 
of time-honoured traditions and experiments in themes and forms. The 
old type of drama was soon rejected with gusto and the new, heralded 
with enthusiasm. Plays on a great variety of topics, plays that stung 
and provoked the audience to a re-evaluation of long accepted attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour, followed in quick succession. Almost every 
man of letters, be he a poet, novelist or a short story writer, tried his 
hand at plays. Kannada drama soon became a force to reckon with. 
A look into the contributions of leading playwrights of the new era 
would give a picture of the amateur stage itself, its ideas and achieve¬ 
ment. 

The New Path: 

A leader of the new era was B. M. Srikantiah, one of the great 
architects of Modern Kannada, a poet, professor, orator and dramatist. 
His profound scholarship in western dramatic literature and his perso¬ 
nal creative talent made him realise the literary poverty of the profes¬ 
sional plays of his time. He proceeded to write new plays in Kannada, 
following the footsteps of the great masters of the west. His Gada- 
yuddda, a dramatisation of Ranna’s Kannada epic, constructed on the 
pattern of the Greek tragedies, was accepted by the pundits without a 
demur,2 but his Aswatlidman brought about a stir. The theme was 
taken from the Sauptika Parva of the Mahabharat, but the play very 
closely recemled the Ajax of Sophocles, the hero of which, like 
Aswathama who murdered the Upa-Pandavas mistaking them for the 
Pandavas themselves, slaughtered home cattle mistaking them for the 
followers of Odysseus, his rival. The structure of the play was a 

1. Exceptions are to be seen in some of the pi lys of K V. Puttappa, wherein 
celestial characters like Yaksha and Yamadoota (In Yamana Soluy) Kinnara 
and Yaksha { \n Mahdrdtri) and Kali ana Dwapara ( in <Smasr7na Kuru- 
kaetra) are introduced to provide a beautiful frame work to the play and 
also to move it. 

2. Ooddywwas staged for the first time in J926 with that great artist, 
Prof N. S Narayana Sastri playing the role of Duryodhana. Since then 
it has been repeatedly performed on the college stage in Mysore and 
Bangalore. 
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daring deviation from the established professional methods. What is 
more, ‘ B. M. S. ’ took unprecedented liberties with the great heroes 
of the Hindu mythology.' This greatly shocked the orthodox, who 
certainly did not hide their displeasure. The work itself, however, was 
of undeniable greatness, apart form its unorthodoxy: 

“ The drama itself is unique in its constructional daring and its 
uncompromising loyally to higher literary truth and beauty. 
Orthodox observers are no doubt struck aghast with what appears 
to them as gross impiety and even impudence. But here is a work 
of art which challanges close study and demands to be judged on 
its own merits and with a revised scale of values.'’ ^ 

Aswathaman which in the truest sense is classical, boldly created a 
new tradition in Kannada play-writing. Here was a play full of intensity, 
dignified, moving inevitably to a tremendous climax: it was a triumph 
of the adaptation of occidental modes to a truly Indian theme. 
Parasikaru was another play, a rendering into Kannada of Persians 
of Aeschylus. The theme of the battle of Salamis may have kindled 
the patriot in Srikantiah, for, he provided in this play, a penetrating 
vision of the diplorable conditions of a country under foreign domi¬ 
nation. Like Aswathaman ^ Parasikaru also is intense in effect and 
has great poetry and power, but it can not easily be staged. It demands 
a streneous effort for success on the stage. To the amateur troupes with 
their limited resources, these plays, in their entirity, were too big an 
undertaking. They had to content themselves in staging scenes and 
acts from th(j plays. 

Masti Venkatesha Iyengar and K. V. Puttappa provided the 
Amateur stage with a new medium—the blank-verse. They dealt 
mostly with mythological and historical subjects but presented them in 
beautiful and lucid poetry. The Amateur Dramatic Association of 
Bangalore staged some of Masti’s hisotrical plays like Talikote and 
Siva C/iatrapati; hut his legendary plays like Tirupani and Yasoclhara, 
in spite of their immense beauty, rich poetry and dramatic appeal have 
not yet been staged. Puttappa brought to the Amateur stage great 
and moving incidents from the epics in his plays like Yamana 
Sola, Valmikiya Bhagya, Beralge Koral and Sudra Tapasvi. The 

1. Droiia who is believed to have born out of an Urn was made to be the son 
ofBhargavi; fikalavya ( a huntsman ) was made a cousin of Aswathama 
( a brahmin ); A.4wathama a bachalor in the original was made the f«Mier 
of RudraAakti, and Krishna is brought down to the level of a mere 
human being. 

2, V. Sitaramiah: A modern Kannaia Drama. Theatre, Ist March 1931. p 06. 
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Verse, powerful and resounding as he created high tragedy and 
re-interpreted mighty characters, could also become direct and beautiful 
as he portrayed simple faith and love, or the joys and sorrows of the 
neglected ones of the society. His Jalagara^ like Masti’s Timpani dealt 
with the problem of untouchability and seemed revolutionary to the 
conservative section of the society as recently as even a decade ago 
when staged by the Mysore amateurs. His later plays like Beralge 
Kami and Siidra Tapasvi which re-interpreted epic characters and 
powerfully conveyed a moral for the present, seemed to be far beyond 
the capacities of the amateur stage.^ His Raktdhshi is a grim tragedy 
in a historical setting, inspired by Shakespeare. It has been staged 
with success both by amateur and professional troupes. Another 
playwright of distinction is C. K. Venkataramiah who achieved re¬ 
markable success with mythological themes. His brilliant plays 
Nachiketa and Mandbclari were repeatedly performed by the Amateur 
Dramatic Association of Bangalore and elicited applause of enthusiastic 
crowds and the praise of intelligent critics. 

Many a modern writer wrote on historical themes but the amateur 
stage did not take well with these. The most impressive of modern 
playwrights on historical themes was SAMSA (A. N. Swami Venkatadri: 
1898- 1939). He is reported to have written twenty three full-length 
plays on different facets of Mysore history, but only six of them are 
available.^ Of them, Vigada Vikramaraya, Suguna Gamhheera and 
Birudentembara Ganda have been staged by the student-amateurs of 
Mysore. These plays with their vigour and dramatic power have, 
in spite of the many limitations of amateur performance, made a 
tremendous impression on the audiences. Ajjampur Seshagiri-Rao, 
a wild genius, an eminent actor himself, wrote operas and plays in blank 
verse on mythological and historical themes and staged them. Bedara 
Kannappa and Kurubana Moksay devotional plays in lyrics and lofty 
prose and Bisladi Chelvi, a charming social romantic play in music 
held the amateur stage - but only for a short while. The age was of 
social drama, and the amateur troupes which were busy staging Kailasam 
and Sriranga, almost ignored these new experiments and the ones like 
Gandii Godali of G. P. Rajarathnam — in mythological and historical 
themes. Only a few plays like Yamana Sblu and Valmikiya Bhagya 

woood zjgjsdrtciojo sSeOiJojo 

2. G. P. Rajarathnam: Samaa Nataka Chakra, i/ecvana, July 1948. 
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held the stage because of the small number of roles and the modest 
stage equipment demanded by them. 

Social Themes: 

After the first impetus given by Kerur Vasudevachgirya and N. K. 
Huilgol in North Karnatak and by B. M. Shrikantiah in Mysore, scores 
of new plays were written which proved to be fundamentally different 
from the professional type, particularly in the choice of the theme and 
the use of dialogue. Thereafter, the theme selected was more often than 
not, social and topical: the dialogue was realistic and naturally collo¬ 
quial. It was the new play — the play of ideas — which did not care 
for the spectacular that had so long ruled the professional stage. 

The earliest available Kannada play of this type is Iggappa Hegga- 
deya Vivdha Prahasana^ written by ‘a well-wisher of the Haviks ’ 
( possibly by Shri Venkatarama Sastri of Kirki, North Canara ). The 
play dealt with the topical theme of ‘ marrying ’ of young brides to aged 
‘ bridegrooms ’ in return for a “ dowry ”, an evil custom that prevailed 
in the coastal area ‘ particularly among the Haviks, a section of the 
Brahmin community. ’ The play was first printed in Bombay in the 
year 1887: it employed the dialect of the Haviks,^ There is no evidence 
of its having been staged anywhere. It is of course improbable that it 
was ever staged, except in very recent times, for it would undoubtedly 
have excited the wrath of the all powerful orthodoxy. Many a play 
written thereafter suffered the same fate as the PrahasaHy for ortho¬ 
doxy was still very powerful and the amateurs did not have the courage 
to shock them too severely. 

The golden age of the amateur stage opened with the contributions 
of enlightened playwrights like T. P. Kailasm, A. N. Krishna Rao, 
Sriranga, Sivarama Karanth and D. R. Bendre who bravely carried 
the fight straight with the enemy’s camp. Unmindful of the hostility of 
the orthodoxy, they criticised and attacked many a deep rooted tradi¬ 
tion which was an obvious social evil. In their writings, they achieved a 
happy harmony between the internal worth of the play and its stage- 
worthiness, using wit and sarcasm as their chief weapon of social criti¬ 
cism. Kailasam started the new era of bounty in Mysore, Sriranga and 

!• The play was reprinted in 1963 by Lingesh Sharma in Kumta For a play 
of the last century, it strikes as highly revolutionary, squarely attack¬ 
ing the established system of ‘ dowry marriages \ The play is gripping and 
organic in development. It has an effective climax and is a morality- 

play. 
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Bendre in North Karnatak and Sivaram Karanth in South Kanara. They 
paved the path for quite number of younger writers like Ksheerasagara, 
Kaiwar Rajarao, Rajarathnam, M. N. Kamat, N. K. Kulkarni, L. J. 
Bendre, Chi Sadasiviah, Parvatavani and M. N. Babu. Most of them, 
like Kailasm, Sriranga and Karanth, distinguished themselves as compe¬ 
tent stage-artists. Associating themselves with particular amateur groups, 
they wrote for them, directed them and acted with them. Thus it was 
not only the new play, but also its writer that inspired and shaped the 
Amateur theatre— a situation almost unthinkable in the case of 
professional troupes. 

T. P. Kailasam: 

Kailasam came on the Kannada literary and dramatic stage in 
1919. His play, NamkampnU a satire which poured ridicule on the 
excesses of the professional theatre, was symbolic of his whole work in 
a way. The old professional stage never really recovered from the 
blow he dealt to it.^ Before his advent, the normal language of the 
drama was stilted and pedantic, the colloquial being almost exclusively 
reserved for ‘ Vulgar ’ situations and characters. Kailasam felt that 
the professional stage debased pouranic themes; its actors were affected, 
stilted and hysterical. Kailasam jeered at the professional plays and 
at the audiences who crowded to see them. Like a true revolutionary, 
he desired a change from all that was deep rooted and monotonous. 
The old theatre, with its ‘ meaningless * mythological plays, its tinsel 
spectacles and ‘ transfer scenes ’, its strutting, ranting and moaning 
heroes, repelled him. He dismissed it with a supreme gesture and created 
a new, simpler and more dynamic stage with his own hands. The ‘great’ 
hero of old was replaced by an ordinary lower middle-class 
individual, often a victim of social tyranny or domestic conflict. 
Kailasam saw drama in every home, an actor in every individual; he 
saw dramatic possibilities in each aspect of middle-class life and used 
these possibilities to portray and criticise the society he knew well. He 
made his characters speak as they might have spoken in real life. This 
met with the opposition of some who considered the stage too sacred for 
domestic themes and colloquial sjjeech, but soon the audience realised 
that Kailasam had come to stay for their own benefit and delight, and 

1. i dortsjjjsaooio wes wcq cj 
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that no opposition to him was possible.^ 

With perhaps the exceptions of Sattavana Santapa, Baliiskara and 
Soole, all the other plays of Kailasani (more than about twenty of 
them) have been repeatedly staged by amateur troupes all over the 
Kannada land. Among these troupes, the A. D. A., the Chaya Artists 
of Bangalore and the Old Boys’ Association of the Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore, deserve special mention. His plays came to be widely read for 
the humour if not for the significance of their social criticism. More 
than in the construction of plot, the genius of Kailasam is seen in the 
brilliant wit and humour that shine through his dialogues; but there is 
an over-flowing under-current of serious thought that adds to the signi¬ 
ficance of the play. These characteristics, typical of Kailasam, could 
be seen in plays like Ammavra Ganda, that provided parallel pictures of 
two house-holds, Talikattokktliline, ihixt provided parallel pictures again, 
of the ways of a god-fearing traditionalist family with the ways of a 
dishonest sophisticated family; Bandvalvillada Badayi and Home Rulcy 
scathingly parodying artificial town-life: Nam Clubhu, poking fun at 
high-brow fashions: Nam Brahmanike, exposing the hollowness of the 
claims of our priesthood and Huttadalli Hutia^ picturing the urban 
phenomenon of the exploitation of the dull by the clever. All the plays 
of Kailasam exhibit his remarkable ability in portraying the secret twists 
and turns of the social mechanism and in magnifying them from the 
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angle of humour. As has been said, Kailasam pictured and solved the 
riddles of life with his inimitable humour. The sailing boat of his 
humour got better of the rough waves of grief and misery and moved 
steadily across life’s long ocean of tears.^ 

The didactic steals the limelight from Kailasam’s humour in plays 
like Poli KittU which says that appearances are deceptive and a man is 
to be judged by his deeds; Tollu Gatti, which portrays the triumph of 
good breeding over “educated” hypocritical sophistication; Soole, 
an intense tragedy that presents womanhood in three generations dogged 
by the hideous stigma of prostitution; Vaidyana Vyddhi^ which pro¬ 
vides a penetrating picture of the major disease of the doctor who 
pretends to cure the minor ailments of his neighbours and Gandaskatri^ 
a compact one-act that revealed the amazing crookedness in a woman’s 
nature. Kailasam proved that he could draw not only smiles but tears 
as well, with a play like Bahiskdra, which, like Nageya Hoge of Bendre, 
is one of the most powerful tragedies in modern Kannada dramatic 
literature. Though topical in its theme, the play stands on the merit 
of its dramatic qualities, with the sclf-sacrificing Narasu attaining truly 
classical stature. Kailasam turned his hand to mythological themes 
also, but treated these themes in English. Kama recreated the greatest 
of the tragic heroes of the Mahabharata, while the Purpose retold the 
story of Ekalavya who was ‘ a victim of the brahmin’s curse ’, and the 
Burden dealt with the theme of the tragic impact suffered by Bbarata 
on his return from Nandigrama to the ruined Ayodhya. Kailasam’s 
Keechaka, rebuilt by G. P. Rajarathnam on the basis of the memory of 
B. S. Ramarao presents a great portrait indeed, but inevitably, the 
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dialogues are certainly poorer by Kailasam’s own inimitable standards. 

If Kailasam is sentimental in Bahiskara^ he is didactic in Soole^ 
is mercilessly exposing in Nam Brahmanike and Patu Tavarmaney is 
moralising in Poll Kitti and Tollu-Gaiti and is scathingly sarcastic in 
Sattavana Santapa and Vaidyana Vyddhi. Whatever be the dominat¬ 
ing sentiment of a play, his portraits of families and individuals 
are sharp and striking; his purpose is always clear and the 
final impression left by the play, always powerful. It will take 
a long lime indeed before the Kannada land begins to forget his 
heroes and cowards, his goodmen and his scoundrels. Kailasam 
was a moralist, but he had the subtlety needed to carry oft'his moralis¬ 
ing. His appreciation of what was really noble in traditional ways of 
living, added a grace to his plays. He gave the spoken language the 
status of literature. He created the new vogue for the satirical social 
play which proved that powerful prose with penetrating humour could 
do away with tinsel attractions of music, setting and costume. What is 
more, he improved popular taste with his plays and revolutionised 
popular ideas regarding the stage. 

Even the great Kailasam was not free from faults. Sometimes, as 
in his later plays like Vaidyana Vyddhi and Sooky his dialogue 
deteriorated into declamation or oration. The colloquial he employed 
for his characters — a horrific jumble of spoken Kannada and English, 
described as‘Anglo-Kannada ’ by Kailasm himself— naturally gave 
room for strong criticisim, and people wondered if this jumble would 
remain attractive or even comprehensible when Kannada grew out of 
its servitude to English.^ Kailasam's fondness for alliteration often made 
his lines sound artificial.^ A powerful play like Bahiskdra was con¬ 
sidered too topical in its theme to cross the boundaries of a specific 
period. However this be, Kailasam’s plays, judged as a whole, have 
merits of such a high order that they are likely to survive in spite of 
their drawbacks, and Kailasam will always be remembered as the 
architect of modern Kannada drama and first great builder of the 
Amateur theatre of Mysore. 

But out of all this good came one inevitable but undesirable result. 
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Kailasm’s influence became a dead weight on creative talent of his 
successors. The Amateur stage became addicted almost exclusively to 
humorous plays, and these plays soon declined in quality. Other kinds 
of plays—historical plays, serious social plays, fantasies or pure 
romances—were attempted only extremely infrequently. So great was 
the vogue for the humorous social play created by Kailasam that the 
Kannada stage was forced to be content with a development which was 
one-sided. All the same, Kailasam remained the great pioneer, 
‘ the Father of modern Kannada drama and '’the inimitable Kailasam 
The sobriquets justify themselves when it is seen that Kailasam, like 
Bernard Shaw, diverted the attention of the audience from the actor 
to the playwright. From his times, the playwright and not the actor 
began to rule. 

Sriranga : 

While Kailasam pictured the life of the middle class of old Mysore, 
Sriranga portrayed the middle class of North Karnatak with a keen 
dramatic insight. Like Kailasam, he had been deeply impressed by the 
western thought on the handling of dramatic themes and technique of 
production. Several factors like the choice of a situation drawn from 
the life of the people around, a free and forceful usage of the spoken 
language, a mastery over subtle wit and scathing satire and an inimitable 
technique of dramatising new ideas earned an enviable reputation for 
his early plays. His triumph lies in the brilliance and power of his 
dialogue with which he turned any idea or situation into drama. Even 
though his plays are criticised as lacking in their emotional content, 
their intellectual vigour more than makes up for this lack. Like 
Kailasam, Sriranga is a stage-actor and as such, his plays have always 
been stage-worthy. Like Kailasam again, he wrought a revolution in 
the Kannada theatre and made the Amateur stage a force to reckon 
with. He had to face the bitter opposition of orthodoxy, for his 
plays launched an open attack on blind beliefs, unreasonable traditions 
and time honoured social stupidities. Kailasam looked on the foolish¬ 
ness of men with pity: but Sriranga believed in drawing the sword 
against all fools. Sriranga remained ruthless because he saw relief 
in mutilation. A keen intellectual he is with a highly logical thought 
process but he was so staringly frank and cuttingly critical that the 
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contemporary society got deeply offended. His outbursts on temple, 
religion and God were considered too open and attaking.^ But Sriranga 
went on heedlessly, harnessing all his wit, humour and inventiveness 
to a single purpose of exposing “ cowardice and hypocrisy that maS'* 
querade under the name of virtue and religious tradition.” 

Sriranga’s contribution, beginning with his play Udara Vairagya 
( 1929 ) is bountiful both in volume'and variety, with about twenty 
full length plays and sixty one-acts, mostly on social themes. He 
wrote an occasional historical play like Paranieswara Pulahesi and 
touched on our mythologies also only for writing out a satire like 
Sampadliarma. Harijanwdr which lashes out against the ‘ self-regarding 
professional reformer ’ is perhaps the most widely known of his plays. 
It brought him both high praise and better criticism. Prapanclia panipat 
( a jeer at the antiquated myth of the sanctity of the joint family system ) 
Narakadalli Narasimha ( an attack on the intellectual and moral 
poverty of the youth of the country ) Mukkanna Virdtapurusa ( a new 
vision of woman as a potent power ) and his later plays —Kapata 
Natalca and Sbka-Chakra ( frontal attacks on hypocrisy and self- 
deception in political leadership) are representative of his thought 
provoking work. A play like Ahalyoddhcira which considers it a noble 
act of liberation when a youth elopes with the young wife of an aged 
man, or another like Aswamedha, which provides a striking portrait 
of the sufferings of a helpless father who cannot find a husband for 
his daughter, though based on topical themes, are not likely to lose 
their attractiveness to future generations for they are eminently 
stageworthy and provide scintillating entertainment. His later plays 
like Sandhydkdla, Jarcisandhi and Jeevana Jokdli have not been 
considered as catching up with the earlier ones in regard to the 
intensity of purpose and dramatic power but the Amateur stage could 
always be optimistic of the creative ability of Sriranga. 
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Himself a gifted artist, Sriranga collected some of the young 
enthusiasts of Dharwar and trained them in the art of acting and 
play-production. The Kannada Vildsigala Sangha had the privilege of 
staging almost every play he wrote. It also toured extensively from 
time to time in the representative cities of North Karnatak. Its 
performances are simple but effective without pompous setting and 
scenery; a new stage device like the shadow effect in Sokachakra^ 
now and then adding memorably to the play. Like Kailasm again, 
he gave a new turn to the drama ( in North Karnatak ) by banishing 
from his plays, “music ( except in Udar Vairdgya ) sugary sentiments, 
hackneyed themes and unrealistic character types from the theatre— 
boards and by galvanising drama into a dynamic art-form,It was 
natural that his plays toned up the Amateur stage of North Karnatak 
and gave it a new power and brilliance. 

Karanth: 

What Kailasam gave as a pioneer to the Mysore amateur stage 
and Sriranga to that of North Karnatak, Shivarama Karanth gave to 
South Canara. He created for South Canara an amateur stage and 
enriched it with his own undaunted experiments in themes and forms 
of drama. Drawing his themes from the mythologies, history, con¬ 
temporary society and folk-lore, Karanth presented them in several 
different forms as full-length plays, One-acts, Operas, Shadow-plays, 
Mimes and Dance-plays. Like Kailasam and Sriranga, Karanth was a 
social revolutionary who wielded the sword of satire and the scalpel of 
irony. Himself an actor and director of immense capacity, Karanth 
influenced the Amateur stage of Karnatak and helped to make it a 
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potent medium of rich entertainment and social reform. 

Two of his prominent full-length plays expose the hypocrisy, 
stupidity and cruel selfisness of those who occupy important positions 
in society and religion. Bittida Bele, a play in five acts is a telling satire 
on the social tendency of treating the poor as subservient hangers on the 
economically well-placed section. Though its dialogue degenerates into 
long speeches here and there and the tragic end is not quite convincing, 
the play is unequivocal in its purpose and rises to impressive heights of 
emotion. Garbhagudi is more realistic in its theme, artistic in its 
development and powerful in its impact. It is a sweeping attack on those 
who exploit religious institutions for personal ends. Ndtakavemba 
Ndtaka is a powerful satire, typical of Karanth, sledge hammering the 
excesses and affectations of the professional stage. Hiriyakkana Cali 
Dristi Sangama, Katte Parana and other social plays of his are again, 
purposeful, ironic and human. 

Karanth brought about a new consciousness in Sonth Canara 
about drama and the stage. Almost all his plays including the operas 
and mimes have been staged by student-groups in Mangalore and he 
did undoubted pioneer work in conducting successful exepriments in 
dilferent dramatic forms. Thus it is interesting to note that Kailasam, 
Sriranga and Karanth combined in them unique qualities of the play¬ 
wright and the performer. They employed the same weapons of 
humour and satire and championed the cause of the amateur stage in 
the three main regions of Karnatak. Together with D. R. Bendre and 
A. N. Krishnarao, they achieved the Amateur Theatre for Karnatak. 

D. R. Bendre: 

A name to conjure with among the poets of Karnatak, D. R. 
Bendre is also a noted playwright of immense suggestiveness, wit and 
power. Witty, humourous and devastatingly satirical by turns, he can 
bring subtlety and significance to any dramatic theme. Plays like 
Tinikara Pidugu, Sayo Ata and Devvada Mane exhibit all the shades 
of his humour and his brilliant bubbling wit. Plays like Uddhara^ 
Nageya Hoge and the recent Hosa Samsdra reveal his insight into seri¬ 
ous social and domestic problems. An undercurrent of thought and 
meaning is invariably found below the surface of the scintillating fun 
he creates, and his triumph is supreme while dealing with a thoughtful 
theme. Amateur troups like the Kalopasaka Mandala of Dharwar and 
the Karnatak College Amateurs have staged his plays in different parts 
of North Karnatak with credit, but his one-acts have crossed the 
borders of North Karnatak. 
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In fact, it was Bendrc who inaugurated the tradition of the one-act 
play in North Karnatak, with his goal} He also began a new type of 
Kannada play - his Tirukara Pidugu, It is a hilarious picture, but has 
a more significant purpose than even its first rate humour— it reveals 
the thousand faces worn by the hunger and poverty of our country. 
It also caricatures the superficial air of the well-to-do. The Play has 
only one role to be played on the stage; an endless procession of beggcrs 
pass before him (unseen by the audience ), and he ironically comments 
on each one of them. Tirukara Pidugu is a unique contribution to the 
amateur stage as a mono-acting play . 

Bendre also brought to the Amateur stage a new way of looking 
at themes. A play in this direction is his Hosa Samsdra which provides 
a peep into the human mind, especially to the subtle and flashing mind 
of the woman. The play, replete with humour, reveals a story of little 
suspicious nursed by little minds poisoning the whole atmosphere of a 
house. 

Bendre’s contribution to the dramatic literature is comparatively 
small in volume, but is considerable in the variety of themes. Tempered 
with a rare wit and humour and reflecting a true understanding of the 
ways of men and women, his plays have added colour and meaning to 
the Amateur stage of North Karnatak. 

A. N. Krishnarao, V. K. Gokak and R. S. Mugali, all the three 
well known for their distinguished work in other fields of Kannada 
literature, have also written plays of considerable merit. Krishnarao’s 
early plays like Maduveyb Manehalb a bitter portrait of a rich old 
man’s lust for marriage, Aaliuti a romantic tragedy, Goniuk/ia Vydghra 
a powerful play that dealt with the problem of unequal marriage, and 
also his brilliant one-acts including Pdlu assured him a place in the 
field of Kannada drama. The A. D. A. of Bangalore tirelessly staged 
his plays. The amateur stage surely suffered a loss when Krishnarao 
settled down to writing novels. V. K. Gokak, one of the most imagi¬ 
native and purposeful of Kannada writers distinguished himself as 
a dramatist by his scathing satire Vimarsaka Vaidya and the other 
revealing social plays like Yugdntara and Janandyaha. R. S. Mugali 
tried more experiments in dramatic forms and themes. His Pdvana 
Pdvaka could be a visual picture of sheer poetic grandeur. AIckamahd- 
devi and his ten one-acts collected in Ettida Kai, and his social satire 
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Namadhari gave hopes for the Amateur stage; but though the one-acts 
of Mugali have been staged, his other plays have only been more 
widely read. 

Of the junior playwrights who invariably came to be influenced by 
one or the other of the pioneers like Kailasam, Sriranga, Bendre or 
Karanth and who wrote full-length plays, mention may be made of 
L. J. Bendre of Dharwar. He is the author of impressive social plays 
like Bhagyashree, Parivartana^ Hdlu Tota and Madivi Pattala, plays 
which exhibited a rare grasp of the elements of stage-craft. A mention 
may also be made of Parvatavani of Bangalore who is hailed as a true 
successor of Kailasam^. Apart from successfully adapting into Kannada 
western plays like The Taming of the Shrew { Bahadur Ganda), She 
Stoops to Conquer {Undddi Gunda), The Comedy of Errors (Viparydsa) 
and School for Scandel ( Bannada Bomhe ), he also wrote original plays 
like Meena Madiive, Vdrshikbtsava and Padmdvati Parinaya. These 
plays, replete with humour and infused with a purpose, have brought 
him recognition as a dramatist of real ability. L. J. Bendre and 
Parvatavani are intimatily connected with leading amateur troups of 
Karnatak and their plays are being staged. Recently, V. M. fnamdar, 
Keertinath Kurtakoti and Jadabharata have written significant plays 
for the Amateur stage. Inamdar’s Bidugade is the dream of any 
amateur troupe. Aamani of Kurtakoti and Mookahali of Jadabharata 
are considered beyond the possibility of the present stage, but they too 
richly deserve the attention of our leading troupes. 

The One~act Play: 

The Amateur stage of the last two decades seems to have thrived on 
one-act plays, and almost every playwright of Karnatak wrote some 
one-acts in addition to his full-length plays. The one-act is a direct 
and fast-running short play with a few special characteristics like 
speedy action, economy in expression and a final impressive climax. 
A particular act detached from a full length play can not be a one-act, 
for, the one-act is like a golden ring rather than a detached link of a 
gold chain. It should have a dramatic theme as its first requisite and 

1. Kailasam is reported to have seen his successor in Parvatavani. He ia 
reported to have said : 
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be bound by the three Unities of Time, Place and Action. It may be 
in one scene as Yarnami Sola of Sriranga, in more scenes as in Uddhara 
of Bendre, but its purpose remains the same: directness in dealing with 
a theme and full entertainment in a short span of lime. 

Inaugurated by Tollu-Gatti of Kailasham in Mysore and by Goal of 
D. R. Bendre in North Karnatak, the one-act has remained the most 
popular of dramatic forms on the Amateur stage. It comes in handy 
for an anniversary or a College Day, when the number of players avai¬ 
lable is small and the time allotted for entertainment short. More than 
all, no great problems arise in its produetion. It has been essentially 
social in theme, humorous in nature and often intellectual in import. 
Kailasam, Sriranga, Kuvempu, Karanth, Bendre, Krishnarao, M. N. 
Kamat, Krishnakumar Kallur, Mugali, Chi. Sadasiviah and other senior 
and leading playwrights wrote a good number of one-acts Prominent 
among more recent but established playwrights of one*acts is Ksheera 
Sagara, who, with his fine sense of humour and expert knowledge of 
5 tagc-craft, soon made himself very popular with plays like 
Sahasa, Deepavali, NLschitartha and Kashiydtrc, Kaiwar Rajarao who 
excels in homely dialogues wrote entertaining plays like Gandana Julmanc\ 
Patra Pramdda, Hengasara Banddyakxnd Prenui Pareekshe. N.K. Kulkarni 
a popular playwright of North Karnatak, well-known as a humourist, 
poked gentle fun at human foibles with his one-acts like B, T, Buddhi- 
vania^ U. T. C, Parishaf, Bar Room and Vidya. M. N. Babu, author of 
a few penetrating plays like Rdghannana Ratha drew both a smile and 
a tear at the same time. His Bddige Mecse, Guru Bhayankara and 
Cinema Aliya are truly hilarious. N. Kasturi gave a few brilliant pieces 
like Gaggayyana Gadihidi, Vaikunta and Kaddne, M. V. Sitaramiah, 
Tengse Govindarao, N. M. Kulkarni and other playwrights enriched 
Kannada dramatic literature with their one- acts. 

The one-act proved to be the ideal form for modern times and it 
had no difficulty in thriving along with the Cinema. It has been most 
popular with the student amateurs. It has grown both in volume and 
variety, touching almost every aspect of modern life, like meaning of 
education [ TolluOatti, B. T, Buddhivanta, Adhhuta Shikshana and other 
plays ) evils of ignorance ( Katte Purdna, Aadaddenu, Piirvaranga and 
other plays ), the problem of unemployment of the educated ( Sarkassina 
Sarasvatiy Bar rooniy TrisulOy Nannadalla and other plays), the ques¬ 
tion of unequal marriage ( Amrndvra ganda^ Hennina Tod^kUy Asva- 
medha and other plays ) and a variety of domestic and social problems 
{ Home rule, Prapanca Pravdha, Bahiskdray Ndlkaneya Pisdchi and other 
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plays). The total number of one-acts written during these three decades 
may have well exceeded three hundred. 

The one-act play, all the same, has not been an unmixed blessing. 
Its dramatic requirements do not appear to have been properly appreci¬ 
ated by quite a number of its practitioners; secondly, the amateur stage 
seems to have become too much satisfied with tlie one-act. It has also 
given room to a feeling that the satisfaction it gives is a false satisfac¬ 
tion. This feeling is possibly due to the consideration that the one-act, 
and sometimes even the full-length social play, is incapable of building 
up a ‘ classical ’ atmosphere of dignity and power, availing itself of all 
the fine arts that go to make a true drama - the time honoured natya. 
It is not far from truth, that it looks as though the lofty institution 
of the theatre has been made to hang on to the thin purpose of light 
humour, when the one-act play becomes the chief vehicle for the stage 
There are brilliant exceptions of course, like Bahishkar, Kapatanataka 
Ncidumaneyalli, Hosa Samsara or Bidugade, but, for such exceptions, 
one has to go back to the pioneers alone. Many an other social play 
is incapable of giving any satisfaction. As Prof. R. Anantha Krishna 
Sarnia pointed out, great ideals or noble emotions have little scope for 
development in the modern social play, particularly in the one-act: 
the aesthetic experience they provide is consequently insignificant.^ 

Presentation : 

The role of production in the amateur play is so restricted, that 
if the play becomes impressive in showmanship it is only an exception 
than the rule. The new play hangs on the IDEA ; its story illustrates 
or exemplifies the idea with humour. The stage is simple, unadorned, 
almost a passive setting for the play. In this regard, it looks that 
what the professionals over did, the amateurs seem to omit in its 
entirety. 

The art of make-up ‘ a specialised technical science,’ one of the 
glories of the folk-theatre even to-day, seems to be totally unuseful to 
the amateur stage. The artist, if he is quick, paints his face, sticks 
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a moustache to his upper lip, and is ready in five minutes. It is usually 
a thin water-paint that provides the foundation colour, and it was till 
recently used without discrimination, for, even the ‘ servant ’ and the 
“ old widow ’ painted themselves. Only the ‘ women ’ in the play used 
to be paid some attention, for the roles were played by male actors; 
but when girls themselves came forward to participate in these plays 
without fear of social disapproval, even the ‘ women ’ did not need 
much of a make-up. Thus a play here is very convenient for the 
producers: but the total absence of any scope for make-up and settings, 
has deprived the amateur stage of considerable visual appeal. The art 
of make-up and the art of arranging tasteful and suggestive settings are 
fine arts. They are desirable for the creation of that illusion of reality 
which is essential for the stage. It would not be in the interest of the 
theatre to allow these arts to decay. It is necessary again, that the 
Amateur stage should concentrate on an occasional mythological or 
historical play in one-act in order to relieve [the monotony of social 
themes, and also to nourish and develop the fine arts connected with the 
stage. The Amateur theatre is now addressing itself to the educated, 
sophisticated and intellectual minority. It should not content itself 
catering to a particular vsection but should strive to appeal to the 
community as a whole, to its diverse tastes. 

Artists : 

The amateur actor is no more persued by the stigma that dogged 
the professional actor for centuries as Kusheelava, the social immoral. 
The educated actor of the amateur stage is invariably a man of some 
social standing with an obligation to preserve the morality, good taste 
and honour of the stage. Even the professional actor is now looked 
upon with some consideration, though what T. Raghavachari said two 
decades ago about the dangers of taking to the stage as a profession, 
stilt remains true in some degree.^ Educated women have come forward 
to make the amateur stage look natural. Girls belonging to respectable 
families have come to appear on the stage along with men: this happy 
practice seems to have been begun by the A. D. A. of Bangalore. 

The amateur theatre has its great advantage in its playwright who 
is also a potential actor invariably. Luckily for our stage, its pioneer- 
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playwrights—including Kailasam, Sriranga and Karanth—being actors 
of consummate skill, were able to lay down a good tradition in play¬ 
acting and production. Leading amateur troupes enjoyed the services 
of artists who could compare favourably in talent with the leading 
professional artists of any region. T. Raghavachari was a flourishing 
lawyer, and Devadu Narasirnha Shastri a noted writer, but both, with 
their bountiful talent gave a status and career to the Amateur Drama¬ 
tic Association of Bangalore. D. Laxmanayya an advocate, and 
C Anandrao a Palace official come to be known for their rich histrionic 
talent in the performances of the Literary Dramatic Association of 
Mysore. Dr.N.S. Narayana Shastri, Dr. A. M. Natesh, A. C Narsimha 
Murtby, T. M. Ameer, V. K. Shrinivasan, G. B. Jayarao, B. Krishna- 
murthy, Sampath, Gururaja Rao and other senior members of the Old 
Boys Associations of the Maharaja’s College of Mysore compared well 
with the best of the professional artists of their time. N. Kasturi, C. K. 
Nagaraja Rao, Chi Sadasiviah of Bangalore, N. S. Vaman, Vijaya 
Rajarao and Ranganath of Mysore, S. H. Parvati, Mangalvede and C. S. 
Bcnnur of Bagalkot, K. G. Halsigi, G. V. Hiremath and V. M. Inamdar 
of.Dharwar, Joladarashi Doddan Gowda and Y. M. iChandrayya of 
Bellary are but a few names in a galaxy of brilliant artists who brought 
in considerable lustre to the Amateur stage of the Kannada country. It 
is true, the actor has forfeited his once lofty position in favour of the 
playwright in the Amateur theatre— reversing the position then pre¬ 
vailing in the professional theatre, but even so, he is to play a vital role 
for the success of the stage. It is after all the actor who ultimately 
brings home the full import of a play— be it the ‘ sentimental stuff * 
of the professional stage or the ‘ Intellectual play of Ideas ’ of the 
Amateur stage— and it may be said in this regard, that Karnatak seems 
to be fortunate in its artists. 

New Experiments : 

Drawing its inspiration from the advanced West, and in tune with 
the development of various theatrical modes in other parts of India, 
Karnatak tried several experiments in recent years, with considerable 
success in building up different theatrical modes like the Opera, the 
Impromptu play, the Mono-play, the Shadow play, the Dance-play, the 
Mime and the Children’s play. Most of the early experiments in these 
modes were made by K. Shivararaa Karanth of South Canara. The 
experiments were continued by later writers and producers all over 
Karnatak. 
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The Opera : 

The Opera, a musical representation of drama, is a more advanced 
and refined medium than the Spoken-word play in the West. It is 
capable of portraying different emotions of different characters at the 
same time. The opera in the West is inevitably associated with the 
‘ emotional dance, ’ though not to the same extent as the ballet. The 
contribution of the orchestra to Western opera is considerable. The 
atmosphere built up by the opera, in spite of the feeling that its intense 
romantic music is not invariably in ‘ good taste has earned for it an 
eminent position. The opera in our country is not so closely associated 
with the dance.2 It is just ‘ a poetical tale or a fiction presented in 
music and acting, aided by a few musical instruments.’ 

Kannada Operas, though small in number, have exhibited a high 
musical quality and have proved to be quite dramatic. B. M. Srikantiah’s 
Asnathaman, a play modelled on Greek Tragedy with a number of 
excellent choruses and songs, truly attained tlic status of an opera. 
Masti Venkatesha Iyengar’s Tirupam\ with its rich treasure of songs 
and intense drama was another striking work. Neither of these, 
however, received from the Amateur stage the serious attention they 
deserved. 

It was Shivarama Karanth who wrote operas, composed music for 
them, acted in them and established them as a dynamic art-form on 
the Amateur stage. His operas are based on apparently common place 
themes: but he endowed these themes with beauty and power, for he is 
a writer of remarkable skill and clarity of vision. Only some of them 
like Ritu Yatre (The Cycle of seasons ) and Biiddhoduya ( Birth of the 
Buddha j include dances, but every one of them is an intense emotional 
experience for the spectator. Lava-Kusha and Satyavdn Sdvitri deal 
with well-known mythological themes while Kisd Gotarni and Buddho- 
daya are based on Buddhist legends. Ritu Yatre portrays rural life set 
against the background of Nature. Miiktadwdra pictures the story of 
humanity and of the prophets who failed to uplift it. Both the operas 
can become magnificent in production, rich as they are in the opportu¬ 
nities they provide for dance and music. Somiya Saubhagya is again 
an opera in which the dance has a great role to play. It is a poignant 
tragedy set in rural atmosphere. Yaro AndarUy which deals with the 

i. Edwar<i J. l)eT>t; Opera, Penguin Hooks p. 15. 

2* Exceptions were found on the Sanskrit Stage of the IGtli century- Krishna 

Leela Tarangini^ P. Sambaraipthy, A History of Indian Operas : S. 

Krishnaswami Iyengar’s Cornmeiiioration Volume, p. 422. 
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strange manifestations of the village scandal is a triumph for Karanth, 
the satirist. 

All the operas of Karanth including even the long Uadiikahahudu 
have been staged.^ Some of them like Kisa Gotanii, Lava-Kusa and 
Sdvitri Satyavciana have remained highly popular. Lavci-Kusa has been 
staged with equal success as a Dumb-show and as a Shadow-play also, 
it was Karanth’s operas which showed for the first time in Karnatak 
that music and gesture can create great drama. He has written music 
for them mostly in appropriate rciyas of Hinduslhani Classical music. 
Many a folk musical pattern has given them great charm. Some of his 
operas, like Somiya Sciiihhuyya, Lava-Kusa and Savitri Satyavdn have 
been aided by the chorus which, with its narrative music carries the story 
forward, reacts to the emotions of the characters and adds strength 
and beauty to the performance. It may look at first sight as though 
the properties at the disposal of the amateur stage are too limited for 
the grand imagery provided by Riiu-Ydtra, where Nature, cruel, 
kindly and unpredictable, is made an important character. But even 
this work could be produced with effect provided Nature is represented 
symbolically. Whether Karanth's operas need fabulous settings or not, 
they do demand musical and histrionic talent and careful production. 
When Karanth himself produces his operas, they rarely fail to provide 
a new and unforgettable experience to the discerning. 

P. T. Narsimhachar, a noted poet with a real sense of music and 
drama, recreated great stories from the epics in his full length operas 
like Ahalya and Gohula Nir^amana. His operas are charged with deep 
emotion and high sentiment and are essentially poetic in atmosphere.^ 
But their production seems to be beyond the reach of the Amateur 
stage. If they could ever be done in full, they would provide a rare 
and elevating experience. Hitherto however, in spite of attempts to bring 
them on the stage in parts, the operas of ‘ P. T. N. ’ have yet remained 
Shravya Kdvya, in that they are widely read and frequently broadcast. 

Kumar Venkanna wrote three operas dealing with national 
themes— Blidrata Sliakti, Bharata Geeta and Odeda Kanasu. The first 
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deals with the significance of Indian Independence and the third is a 
satire on party politics. In their movement and structure, his operas 
seem to have been influenced by Yakshagana. There is scope for music, 
dance and shadow-effects in them. 

Keerthinath Kurtakoti, a young poet ofGadag composed attractive 
operas like Swapnadarshi'<xx\d SaharL Like Pdvana Pdvaka of Mugali, 
Swapnadarshi sketches on a vast canvas, the adventures of a sensitive 
youth in quest of the Light of Knowledge. The opera became a stirring 
experience to the listener when it was produced by Bhimsen Joshi on the 
air. Though simple in theme, Keerti's operas prove impressive owing 
to their emotional intensity and subtle poetry. If Karanth's operas 
are essentially dramatic and those of Narasimhachar are intrinsically 
poetical, Keertfs have a good measure of both the qualites. His 
operas have been staged by student-amateurs of Gadag. Of the recent 
contributors to Kannada opera, mention may be made of Ammembala 
Shankaranarayana and K. V. Subbanna. 

The Dance Drama ; 

Close to the opera is the Dance drama and Theme dances, now 
popular on the amateur stage. Like the Western ballet, the Dance 
drama places emphasis on dance and gesture to interpret a theme; but 
the technique here may not be strictly classical as in Kathakkali though 
they bring home the full import of an emotion. In recent times, parti 
cularly during the last two decades more and more youngsters are being 
trained in dancing and these amateur dancers—boys and girls—are- 
popularising the dance-drama which is virtually the time honoured 
theme dances of old times. This recent medium has brought a revival of 
some of the classical themes-mythologicaland historical-to the Amateur 
stage, Vishwdmitra Menaka, Siva Pdrvati, and Kdmadahana could be 
cited as a few typical examples. Social themes also have been taken up 
by progressive performers like Srinivasa Kulkarni, Krishna Kumar,. 
Umesh Heranjal and others in North Karnatak, U. S. Krishnarao and 
Simha in Mysore and Karanth in South Canara. Successful dance- 
dramas have been composed on various themes like poverty, evils of 
drinking and the condition of Indian labourer. Short and entertaining 
theme-dances like Snake Charmer, the Hasty lover or the Beggar and 
the child flourish side by side with dance-dramas on serious themes of 
Arunagiri and Chandra Kinnara, A new trend is the attempt to interpret 
through dances the lyrics of our Saint composers and our modern 
Poets. These attempts have gained a steady popularity. 
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The Dance-drama of the amateur stage pays particular attention 
to the art of make-up and to costumes, though it is comparatively poor 
in settings and scenery. The performance of each theme usually 
covers a duration of about fifteen minutes and is supported by an 
orchestra which provides both musical effects to the performance and 
accompaniment to the ‘ play-back singer.’ The dance-drama makes 
good use of stage devices—particularly light and shadow effects. It is 
performed mostly by boys and girls, teenangers who have received 
some training, and, but for its invariably amorous themes, the dance- 
drama could really help in building up a good childrens’ theatre. It 
attracts the adult audiences as well, and is fast becoming more popular 
than the opera. It is a symbol of the revival of music, dance and 
gesture which originally formed the chief ingredients of Drama. 

The Impromptu Play: 

The impromptu play which is becoming popular, is hardly about 
two decades old. The ‘staff plays’ produced annually by the staff 
members of the Maharaja’s College of Mysore to entertain the outgoing 
students, were perhaps the first impromptu plays in Karnatak. The busy 
professors who had neither the leisure nor the patience to rehearse a 
written play met on the day of the performance, thought of a theme, 
discussed details regarding its development and went on the stage in 
make-up. The details of the play and its duration depended entirely 
on the ingenuity of the actors who had to react intelligently to all 
he un expected expressions, interrogations and twists and turns of 
speech provided by each other, at the same time ensuring that the play 
moved on to a successful climax. The aim of the play was to provide 
hilarity but its actual shape could never be determined before hand. In 
a way, the Impromptu play is a challenge to the intelligence, alertness 
and histrionic ability of its actors, and its success depends entirely on 
their genius. 

It is true that the seeds of the Impromptu play are seen in the folk 
performances like Prasanga and Yaksagana, but even there, the orbit 
of the theme is defined by the Bhagavata whose songs are interpretted 
in dialogues by the characters. The Prasanga too is more an intellectual 
exposition of a theme than a regular play. The Impromptu play, however, 
with its uncertainty even with regard to the theme, can not be compar¬ 
ed with the above mentioned folk performances which seem to stand 
on a surer footing. The very quality of its charming uncertainty has 
made the Impromptu play very popular both with the artist and the 
audience. 
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Initiated by the staff of the Mysore College under the Guidance of 
the brilliant N. Kasturi and N. S. Narayana Sastri, the Impromptu play 
caught the attention of the Kannada land. Several amateur troupes 
tried it with success. Impromptu play competitions became an attra¬ 
ctive feature of Kannada literary conferences. The Manohara Grantha- 
mala of Dharwar arranged a competition of Impromptu plays on the 
occasion of its SMtyotsava. Only the title of the play, and sometimes, 
a very brief synopsis of the theme was given on the day of the perform¬ 
ance. It must be said that these competitions bore fruitful results, for, 
plays of true dramatic merit saw the light of the day because of such 
occasions. Sauhhagya, the prize winning play staged by Chi. Sadasiviah 
and his troupe on the occasion of the Sahityotsava of Manohar Grntha 
mala, Ghunavaneya Cliakachakya, staged by N. Kasturi and friends on 
the occasion of the Kannada conference at Shimoga, Dharmada Dolu, 
staged by the United Artists of Bangalore on the occasion of the 
Literary Festival of the Sahitya Parishat in 1946, deserve special mention 
in this regard. Many another impromptu performance shaped itself 
into a brilliant one-act play when it was later written down and 
published, like Gaggayyana Gadibidi, Vara Pareekshe and Kaddne of 
N. Kasturi and Panchdnga Sravana, Bhavishya and Swayamvara of 
M. V. Sitaramiah. 

With its unexpected pitfalls and ever present excitement, the 
Impromptu play always provided an excellent training ground for the 
artist: it taught him to be on the alert and gave him an understanding 
of the needs of the stage. It is an acid-test of his talent, a bountiful 
entertainment to the audience and a workshop where new ideas are 
continually fashioned. 

Ndtyachata The Monologue: 

Another recent and very popular theatrical form is the Ndtyachata 
of North Karnatak or the Ekapdtra of Mysore. Its effectiveness lies in 
its technical expertise. An individual actor, all alone on the stage, 
creates for himself and the spectator, the illusion of a play. Like a man 
in the drawing room carrying a conversation with his wife who is in 
the kitchen, the actor converses with his invisible and inaudible opposite 
role and replies to all the latter’s whys and wherefores: a play is being 
enacted but only one character speaks. Ndtyachata crowns the work of 
a clever actor. Its duration is necessarily much shorter than that 
of a one-act play, for it would otherwise become monotonous. 
Its tone is humourous and its method arresting. Many a ndtyachata 
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like Ksheerasagara’s Mallige Chappara has a charming and sus¬ 
taining theme and becomes impressive only because of the actor’s 
talent. It does not provide for any intense dramatic action on the 
stage but it can certainly picture a humorous situation and build up a 
climax. It is the intelligent use of the actor’s voice and his capacity 
to change the emotions sharply and quickly that brings success to the 
Natyachata. The first natyachatas of scintillating humour like Raya- 
rapiije came from the pen of the late Kaujalagi Hanumantarao, one of 
the most brilliant writes of Bijapur. The later ones like Halugandu of 
Krishnakumar, Edavida Kandilu of Sriranga, Mallige Chappara and 
Layer Praydna of Ksheerasagara established the natyachata as an 
ideal mode for a short and light entertainment. Later writers like 
N. K. Kulkarni, Ranganath, N. S. Gadagkar, and M. N. Babu con¬ 
tributed many more such ‘mono-plays’. The NatyachaLi has further 
simplified the method of production, for, it does not call for any settings 
and other elaborate stage properties. Still, a suggestive and pointed 
nStyachaLi, well performed, is as satisfying as a one-act play. 

The Shadow-play: 

The Shadow-play is an interesting experiment as a specialised 
technique in play-production. It has every accessory of a regular stage 
play with a theme and playing actors; but here, the spectator beholds 
not the actor in flesh and blood but only his shadow in black on the 
white screen Unlike as in the Folk-theatre, wherein the coloured 
image (Togalu Bombe) is manipulated into performing the drama, the 
modern shadow play is enacted by amateur actors behind a fixed white 
screen that covers the entire stage. With the help of a powerful lamp, 
the shadows of the actors are made to fall on the screen in sharp 
features. The artist synchronises his words or songs with guestures 
which are to an extent, exaggerated. Delicate facial expressions are 
of no avail in the shadow play. The actor has to move his limbs with 
a planned perfection so that the shadow can convey the desired 
‘ action ’. He stands close to the screen so that his Shadow in profile 
falls on it, and he moves only forward and backward along the screen, 
close to it, for if he moved even slightly out of his marked path towards 
the light, his shadow suddenly grows in size. He has to be equally 
careful in the movement of his limbs, for, a hand half extended may 
produce a shadow where it looks as though the hand is sticking out 
of the stomach. The actor in the shadow play is perhaps more a 
technician than an artist. An intelligent employment of delicate dance 
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postures and movements will bring considerable charm to the shadow 
play. 

The method of make-up is entirely different in the shadow play, 
for it is not the actor but his shadow that is to be presented to the 
audience. Paints are unnecessary.: costumes are all. Most of the 
artist’s ornaments and costumes are made of thick paper where in 
attractive designs are cut. They are tied to him with threads. 

The shadow play provides immense possibilities in presentation. 
Within a split second the little ‘ dwarf’ on the screen could beome—by 
moving towards the light—a fantastically huge figure occupying it 
entirely like the great Vamana who filled earth and heaven. As in the 
trick photography, giants and normal men can be brought together on 
the screen of the shadow play. Aladin can be made to talk to his 
giant, make him disappear and appear as he desires; all this as reali¬ 
stically as you please. Exploiting these possibilities, Karanth wrote 
and produced three shadow plays with great effect, Rakta Kanike dealt 
symbolically with economic inequality, Devi Dehi told the story of the 
downtrodden Hindu woman and her ultimate emancipation, and Hiriya 
Devaru had for its theme the liberation of man from the shackles of 
blind faith. In all these plays Karanth tried new experiments in the 
shadow technique with considerable success. A great illusion was 
created in the play Devi Dehi, where Sumane, Surame and Sujale who 
were infuriated by the treatment given to them by man, raised them¬ 
selves into a huge stature of immense strength and joined together to 
form one colossal super-human being with three heads and six arms. 
Karanth’s Lava Kusa also, which has the armies and warfare in it, 
made a great impression in its shadows on the screen. The shadow-play 
deserves every concouragement from theatre-lovers, for it both brings 
a fresh charm to our stage and provides a new scope for fantasy. 

The Radio Play: 

Though the radio play has no direct connection with the stage, 
professional or amateur, its indirect influence on the modern playwright, 
actor, and on some aspects of stage-production seems to be unmistaka¬ 
ble. The Kannada radio play has grown in volume and variety during 
the last two decades, bringing an awareness of new and varying themes, 
and creating a taste for them. Mythological and historical plays are 
no less popular than the social ones on the air. With an equal 
emphasis on different modes like the prose play, opera, folk play, fantasy 
and the children’s play, the radio provides a panorama of the various 
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manifestations of the Karnatak theatre through its own specialised 
medium. Radio adaptations of many a ‘ classical ’ stage play brought 
back the old playwrights again. The radio has thus substantially helped 
to revive the old themes of the theatre, at the same time encouraging 
modern experiments. 

The radio-play has its own technique and great possibilities. It is 
essentially a sound picture, a ‘ play for the blind ’; it has to say all that 
it desires to say through sounds, words and music. ^ It has thus to con¬ 
centrate on the best use of voice, words and music. It trains the 
erstwhile stage actor to avoid the sing song manner of speech, 
the ranting about and the tearing a passion to tatters which is so 
commonly seen on the stage. The radio-play has also been able to deal 
convincingly with a large number of themes — many of which are 
beyond the scope of the stage — mainly through a careful blending of 
effect-music, sounds and calculated methods of speech. Kama of 

t 

Kailasam, Ritu Yatre of Karanth, Sudra Tapasvi of Puttappa and other 
plays and operas written in the grand manner lend themselves more 
easily and effectively to radio production than to stage production. Pure 
literary plays, fantasies as well as intimate family pictures suit the radio. 
Themes where in Nature in any of its varied manifestations like floods, 
rain and thunder, earth-quake or volcano has intimate role to 
play, suit the radio much more than the stage. The requirements and 
conditions of the radio, when applied to the stage production, would 
necessarily be for the latter’s benefit. So far as the playwright is con¬ 
cerned, the radio has impressed on him the benefits of brevity and 
sharpness in dialogue; it has taught him the secrets of intelligent 
arrangement of thoughts and words. With regard to the theme, an 
organic development of the plot, characterisation and intelligent 
dialogue, what would suit the radio may as well suit the stage — and 
that is how, many a Kannada playwright has written both for the 
the radio and the stage. 

Children’s Theatre: 

We have not done much to entertain our children in the right 
manner. Inspite of stray plays and mimes contributed by some of the 
champions of the childrens’ cause like Hoysala, Puttappa, Karanth 
Rajarathnam and Pandurangarao, it looks as though children have 
been most neglected with regard to the stage. Until very recently, 
children had at best to content themselves witnessing the shows per¬ 
formed by adults for adults. This unfortunate position is in glaring 
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contrast to the amenities provided for children in the West and in 
Russia where a fully developed Children’s theatre has assumed the 
status of a nation building institution. The Children’s theatre takes 
care to produce different types of plays to different age groups. The 
specialist playwright, actor and producer use their best judgement and 
put in their best efforts to cater to the growing mind of the child. 
Shakespeare and many an other classic have been re-adapted to suit the 
children’s theatre; new modes of theatrical presentations are experi¬ 
mented on; new themes arc worked out for the child and a continuous 
effort is made to understand the child’s mind and his needs. 

The love of the dramatic is inborn in the child: he has a great 
fascination for the symbolic representation. A broken chair can become 
a golden throne for him and a long stick, a royal steed. The inani¬ 
mate is his intimate friend, and he often creates two characters within 
himself each talking along to the other. This predilection of the child 
can be fully exploited by the wise writer and actor who can stir and 
move the heart of children with comparatively limited means at their 
disposal, and can open to them new worlds of beauty and goodness. 
It needs an expert to harness the power of imitation and mimicry in 
children. It needs a specialist to entertain and enlighten them with 
plays produced especially for them, possibly by children themselves. 
Theme and presentation cannot afford to be beyond their reach, nor 
can they be common for all age-groups. 

Before the Amateur stage turned its attention lo children, the 
professional stage did try some experiments. The attempt was Just to 
develop a taste in children for enacting plays. G. H. Veeranna started 
children’s troupe in 1924 under the title Balakalavardhini Nataka 
Sangha and ran it on professional lines for about two decades as a 
branch of the Gubbi Company. This troupe of young artists toured in 
different parts of Karnatak and staged mythological plays like Sri 
Krisna Lila, Kamsa Vadha, Rukmini Swayamvara, Krisna Gdrudi and 
Savitri, On the same lines ran another troupe of child artists — the 
Akka Mahadevi Kripa poshita Mandali of Kollegal, organised by G. P. 
Mallappa. A third troupe was born in Bombay— The Ananda Sangeeta 
Nataka Mandali which paid visits to Bangalore and other important 
towns in Karnatak.^ These troupes had a certain professional ‘polish 
and perfection ’ and earned money: but they were hardly of any real 
service to children. The themes selected by these troupes were too 
heavy, the dialogues stagy, the music unnatural and the production 

1. Bangeibhoomi : Vol. 2. pp. 41 and 52. 
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pompous and artificial. From another point of view, these virtually 
were professional troupes with all their vices, though run by young 
boys and girls.^ These were far from a children’s theatre. 

It was the Amateur theatre which tried to understand the needs of 
children. A number of plays were specially written and staged. 
Karanth wrote and got enacted by the school children of Mangalore a 
few pantomimes. Ispeetu Gulama, a subtle satire on the caste system, 
is recorded to have been a good success on the children’s stage. 
Geddavara Satya, which portrayed world politics as a fight between 
various animals ending in the victory of brutal strength, charmed its 
child audiences. One of the oldest and most beloved of children’s plays 
is K. V. Puttappa’s Nanna GopdJa, This charming play pictured in a 
simple and affectionate atmosphere, the story of a child whose fiiith 
made God appear here below in human shape. Modannana Tamma^ 
another play of Puttappa is equally popular with the children of 
Mysore. It deals with a cloud persuading a little boy to stay back 
home with his mother. Several short and charming plays of the good 
hearted Hoysala like Kalla Sulla Malla, Agilina Magalu, Magu and 
Vatapi provided rich entertainment to children. Among other notable 
plays for children, a mention may be made of Amma and Baharana 
Pdttjia of Kaiwar Rajarao, Sompina Sdgara of Sadashiviah and Sullina 
Solu of Pandurangarao. These plays hold a promise for the future, 
though taken together, they form but a slender volume. A new aware¬ 
ness of the needs of children is in evidence. Children’s films are now 
being made in India; children’s festivals are being organised on a 
nation wide scale and the importance of extra-curricular activities in the 
education of the child has been recognised. It is but natural that every 
town and village will now take up the question of a stage for its children 
and build up a children’s theatre on a sound foundation. Such a theatre 
will benefit not only the child but also the village, the town and the 
Kannada speaking land itself. 

Future of the social play: 

The amature stage of Karnatak seems to have justified itself by 
catering to the educated section of the society which was tired of the 
professional stage. If made an effort to bring drama nearer to life. It 
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angrily dismissed the idea that the stage was ‘ an amusement of an idle 
hour ’ but strove to fashion the stage as an ‘ instrument of national 
rejuvination.’ It created the Play of Ideas at a time when the established 
drama had lost itself on epic heights and among romantic mists; it 
tried to rationalise the production in persuit of realism; it conducted 
successful experiments in new dramatic forms and stage craft: it 
encouraged talented people to take to the stage as a hobby and braved 
a new path, immaterial of the predilections of its audiences. 

It has had achievements to its credit, but to day, it looks as though 
the amateur drama can not claim to be capable of serving all tastes, 
for it seems to have a total disregard for the spectacular: often it did 
not even insist on a wholesome theme; it could not always claim a high 
standard of histrionic ability or even a fair smoothness of performance, 
for many of its actors treated their hobby with a light heartedness and 
a casualness which was an insult even to a hobby. The amateur stage 
started with indifference to popular taste, and naturally, it came to be 
treated with the same indifference by the masses. 

Surely, the amateur stage has not outlived its utility, but it has 
disappointed those who expected it in course of time to become a power 
to reckon with both as entertainment and as a means of social educa¬ 
tion. Troupes, artists and playrights have now to heed the demands 
of the present-day public in order to keep the amateur stage stable and 
useful. 

The strength and stability of the amateur stage depends more upon 
its organised troupes rather than on college or high school groups which 
are too unsteady to effect any progress. A well organised and merited 
troupe could weild a real influence on society. The strength of such 
a troupe lies in its artist. He will have to sacrifice his ego for the sake 
of his team, and should see to it that he makes way to the more 
talented colleague when necessary: and the latter, instead of revelling 
in personal triumph, must train up the less experienced artist by 
providing him the opportunities he needs. The stage need not depend 
on the brilliance of a single artist, for the play itself may provide little 
that is ‘brilliant’ for him to perform. The past of the amateur stage 
is a warning against the dictatorship of ‘ brilliant artists ’ who made the 
troupe an adjunct to their own varity. Secondly, the amateur artist 
will have to treat the stage with more seriousness, and pay more atten¬ 
tion to rehearsals. 

The modern playwright also has a responsibility towards the 
amateur stage. He has been brilliant indeed, but he has not always 
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been deep enough or powerful enough. The modern play has come to 
be criticised as having narrowed down the scope of showmanship in the 
theatre. It is often too topical to live long, the bubble of a short 
moment. Many amateur plays including those of Kailasam written in 
a regional dialect caters only to a particular area unlike professional 
plays which are received well in most parts of the Kannada land. The 
modern play of ideas has lost a considerable measure of its theatrical 
strength, for it caters only to a small section—the intelligent section— 
of the society, and that also in a particular area. 

This state of affairs should make the modern playwright reconsider 
his position, for his play seems to have lost the support of the people as 
it started with indifference to their tastes. And it has proved to be too 
thin even to the intelligentsia for whom it was proclaimed to be meant. 
The educated now turn to the film rather than to the amateur stage, and 
in the film theatre meet once again the old music and dance, the old 
gods, demons and saints. The modern play seems to be severely left 
alone both by the masses and the elite. The reason is perhaps that “ it 
did not touch the basic primeval fundamental things in human nature, 
but was content dealing with the problems of day to-day life. The 
strong passions, the soaring idealism, the faith in man’s lofty stature 
and his proximity to the gods of the upper air and the bewildering 
mixture of the serious and the ludicrous—these are the life-breaths of 
real drama. On these was built the strength of great masters like 
Kalidasa, Shakespeare, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The masters thrived 
because these elements gave their plays great internal strength and made 
them stage worthy for all times. The professional stage of karnatak 
believed in popular support and catered to popular taste, but the amateur 
stage, in its persuit for realism, forgot that the last word is, after all, 
with the audience. The modern play-wright has to take stock of the 
situation afresh, and make up lost ground as far as he can. 

‘ Atleast in the immediate present it looks that the future of the 
drama of karnatak depends on the Amateur theatricals until such a 
time when the professional theatre of a bigger order comes into being.’ 
The Amateur stage needs to consolidate itself. Instead of being an 
‘Incidental ’ of festivals, Association annuals and college gatherings, it 
has to acquire more strength and attain a higher status. It has to 
realise that popular support is an essential precondition of the existence 
of the stage. It has to shed its snobbish airs of superiority, and meet 
even the illiterate audience half way. 

1. Prof. A. N. Moorthy Rao: A broadcast speech. 
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VIII 

PROSPECT 

The theatre of the Kannada land can boast of almost an unbroken 
history of a thousand years. It must have flourished in the ancient 
past in two forms one, catering to the common people and the other, 
to the learned audiences in the royal court. It is possible that the 
former developed the pure native ( deshi ) mode of entertaiment while 
the latter accepted and staged the then all pervading Sanskrit drama and, 
sometimes, its translations. In addition, the court developed a parti¬ 
cular type of dance drama that resembled the modern Kathakkali, a 
drama that resulted out of an intimate contact with the popular deshi 
mode. The deshi mode retained its chief characteristic features almost 
wholly intact through the ages, though changing in minor ways when 
forced to do so, and giving birth to new regional varieties as the 
centuries passed. Yaksagana and Doddata, two typical varieties of the 
di'shi mode provided the inspiration for the professional theatre of both 
Maharastra and Karnatak. The professional theatre lived a life of 
colour and pomp and contributed to the shaping of the first professional 
theatre of Andhra and Tamilnad. Later, when a literary revolt swept 
over the country, the intelligentsia declared that the professional theatre 
was ‘ outmoded’, and turned their energies to the fostering of the new 
social drama of ideas. Drama, they said, has to picture life as it exists: 
it has no right to day dream or to romanticise. Even recent times exhibit 
different phases of our theatre, each with its own theatrical emphasis. 
If the emphasis was on the grandeur of portrayal in the folk stage, it is 
on the talent of the actor in the professional stage and the potentialities 
of the playwright in the amateur stage. All these three phases of the 
Karnatak theatre concurrently exist today, each catering to its own 
specific audiences. 

At the turn of the century, one could pause and look back with 
satisfaction at the impressive career of the Kannada stage during the 
preceding fifty years. It looked established. It could boast of a proli¬ 
fic dramatic literature of original and translated plays: it had a number 
of itinerant troupes. Mitravinda Govinda of Narasingaraya, the first 
available Kannada play, dated 1680, was revived. The Yakshagana 
Group of Kirki, which visited Sangli in 1842, had initiated the com¬ 
mercial stage in Maharashtra; Turamuri Seshagirirao had rendered 
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Sakuntala into Kannada in 1869; and Kannada Javadis had contributed 
in moulding the music of the Marathi stage. D. Krishnamacharlu, 
the first playwright of the Telugu stage, was so impressed with the 
performances of the visiting troupes from Mysore and Dharwar that he 
wrote his first play Swapna Aniruddha in Kannada. His friends, he 
says, were of the firm opinion that Kannada was the language for 
writing drama. Later in the nineteenth century, the Kannada stage in 
north Karnataka, faced by the challenge of the Marathi theatre, conso¬ 
lidated itself under the guidance of Sakkari Balacharya (Santakavi). 
He was indeed the Karnataka-nataka Prat/iamaguru. He wrote more 
than fifteen full-length plays and trained his troupe, the Kritapurastha 
Natakamandali of Gadag. Royal patronage had helped to stabilise 
the Mysore stage. By 1885, the professional stage became a reality, 
and the scholars got busy translating plays from Sanskrit, Marathi and 
English dramatic literatures to meet the new demands. 

The period from 1880 to the end of the second decade of the 
present century was one of original mythological plays and translation of 
classical plays from other languages. Under the patronage of Chama- 
raja Wodeyar, scholars like Karibasappa Sastri, Ayya Sastri, D. N. 
Mulbagal and Gururayacharya brought out translations of almost every 
known Sanskrit play, of Bhasa, Sudraka, Kalidasa, Visakhadatta, 
Bhavabhuti, Bhattanarayana and Kshemeswara. Karibasappa Sastri, 
the most celebrated of them, was hailed as the ‘ Abhinava Kalidasa ’ 
because of his rendering of Sakuntala into Kannada- 

The North Karnataka stage, however, drew plays from the Marathi 
dramatic literature. Gururao K. Mamadapur, Mudavidu Krishna Rao, 
Wamanrao Master and Garud Sadashivrao rendered major Marathi 
plays into Kannada. Most of the well-known Telugu plays also, parti¬ 
cularly of Veereshalingam Panlulu, were translated by Nanjangudu 
Shrikanthasastri, A large number of plays in English, mostly of Shakes¬ 
peare, were rendered into Kannada by a host of literary men led by 
Gundo Krishna Churamury and Kerur Vasudevacharya in North 
Karnataka and C. Subba Rao, A. Anand Rao and M. L. Shrikantha 
Gowda in Mysore. In later years, a few Bengali plays, like Tapobala 
of G. C. Ghosh, Krisnakumari of Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Shajahan 
of D. L. Roy, were also translated into Kannada by C. K. Venkata- 
ramaiah, M. N. Kamat and B. Puttuswamiab. 

To say that early dramatic literature in Kannada came from other 
languages like Sanskrit and English is not to undervalue the original 
contributions of Santakavi, Srinivasa Kavi ( Venkannacharya Agala- 
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gatti), Veerappa Sastri, Rajakavi Srinivasa Iyengar and others. By 
1921, Bellave Narahari Sastri had, in the words of E. P. Rice, become 
‘ one of the most prolific dramatic authors. ’ Narayana Rao Huilgol 
and Garuda had written even social plays for the stage and Kandgal 
Hanumantarao joined them later. The early plays dealt with different 
themes mostly drawn from ancient romantic lore, the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Bliagavaia. Later, beginning with the third decade 
of the present century, lives of saint-poets like Tukaram, Kabir and 
Sarana Basava ( by Garuda), Hemaraddi Mallamma ( by Bellave) and 
Akka Mahadevi ( by B. Puttuswamiah ) came to be depicted on the 
stage. In the new atmosphere of resurgent nationalism came the plays 
dealing with the lives of our heroes and heroines like Ecchama Nayaka, 
Tipu Sultan, Nargund Babasahib and Kittur Chennamma. Occasionally 
even a social play like Sikshana Samhhrama or Samsara Nauka crept in. 
But the stage looked too much overloaded with gods and goddesses, 
demons and witches. The language of the plays was heavy, literary 
and artificial. The presentation was crude with excessive settings and 
gaudy costumes. Pantomime was substituted for acting. Stage-music 
ran riot except when handled by a genius like Varadachar. The shows 
were far loo lengthy and slow-moving for they had to span the period 
from dusk to dawn. 

This caused a natural reaction among the newly educated intelli¬ 
gentsia who demanded the intellectual play and a rational presentation. 
There was a move to uproot the existing order of the commercial stage 
and to put something better in its place. Iconoclastic playwrights like 
Kailasam in Mysore, Sriranga in North Karnataka and Karanlh in 
South Kanara ushered in the period of revolt in the twenties. 

A new literary order with its new drama emerged. Tastes had 
changed and the amateur stage was there to express it. This inevitably 
had its effect on the professional. He made hurried compromises by 
changing his themes and manner of presentation. The Halageri Com¬ 
pany had already switched over to the social play. Garud’s plays like 
Paschattapa and Satya Sankalpa^ though historical in setting, were 
social in spirit and implication. The celebrated Mohammad Peer held 
the stage with Simha’s social play, Samsar nauka. Later, K. Hirannayya 
triumphed with his great satires like Devadasi and Makmal Topi. Even 
the Gubbi Company, which had found its greatest glory in mythologi¬ 
cal themes, took to staging social plays like Nishamahime, Sahukara 
and Kalachakra. 

The amateur stage continued to gain strength. Its aim was now 
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to see that theatre did not remain a mere entertainer. Its role was to 
teach as well and to combat social diseases like blind faith, illiteracy, 
casteism, unequal marriage, the dowry system, drunkenness and the like. 

The new drama developed in dilferent channels. The blank-verse 
play gradually came into its own. The legendary play, verse-play, the 
musical, phantasy and the opera followed. Later, the discussion play, 
the impromptu-play and the radio play came into the field. Though 
mythological and historical themes were touched now and then, this 
period marked the supremacy of social themes which started with 
Narayanarao Huilgol in North Karnataka and Kailasam in Mysore. 
Kailasam, Sriranga and Karanth, the leading trio of the revolt, wrote 
fearlessly and ceaselessly for three decades using sharp weapons of irony 
and satire. Karanth remained a great experimenter in themes and 
theatre-modes. Kailasam and Sriranga touched a variety of themes, 
mostly dealing with middle-class life-ripping open the social organism, 
laying bare pretention and hypocricy. A. N. Krishna Rao brought in 
his scalpel too. A touch of high individual brilliance was given by 
D. R« Bendre with his biting satire in plays like Uddhara and Sayo Ata. 
V. K. Gokak gave a glimpse of his pointed humour in his Vimarsaka 
Vaidyci, but turned to more purposeful ideological plays like Jananayaka 
and Yugantara, Senior writers like R. S. Mugali, Krishna Kumar 
Kallur, L, J. Bendre and N. K. Kulkarni added a good deal of variety 
to the social drama of North Karnataka. The Kailasam tradition was 
brilliantly continued by G. P. Rajaratnam and kept up by Parvatavani. 
Ksheerasagara and Kaiwara Raja Rao galve interesting domestic 
pictures. One-act plays came into their own. A host of writers—old 
and young—including K. T. Puranik, M.N. Babii, Kumara Venkanna, 
K. Gundanna and Dasarathi Dixit contributed to the bulk of the new 
dramatic literature. 

Thus Kannada dramatic literature came to be substantial in volume 
because of its social drama, but, surely, it would have suffered in sub¬ 
stance and variety but for the blank-verse darma built to such ,a grand 
eminence by K. V. Puttappa and his senior contemporaries like B. M. 
Srikantiah, Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, D. V. Gundappa and M. R. 
Srinivasa Murthy. The historical plays of Sainsa, that strange genius 
* who possessed a Shakespearean apprehension of character, plot and 
atmosphere ’; the grand operas of P. T. Narasimhachar and also of 
Keertinath Kurtkoti; the striking folk plays of Ajjampur; the adapta¬ 
tions of Mathew Arnold, Moliere, Ibsen and Shakespeare by V. Sita- 
ramiah, A. N. Moorthy Rao, S. G. Sastri and Parvatavani; the 
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impromptu-plays given by N. Kasturi; the comic opera, shadow-plays 
and mimes fashioned by Karanth; the dramatic monologues of 
Kaujalagi Hanumanta Rao, Ksheerasagara and Krishna Kumar; the 
radio plays of Sivaswamy, Chaduranga, Beechi, Betageri and Rama- 
chandra Sarma and the children’s plays by Puttappa, Hoysala and others 
have all helped to make the contemporary drama what it is. L.J. Bendre, 
V. M. Inamdar, G. G. Hegde and Parvatavani hold out promise of 
becoming Kannada’s major playwrights. 

After the first flush of excitement, however, one began to realise 
that the weakness of the amateur stage lay in its very strength—the 
experimenting playwright often stood on uncertain ground, the actor 
from the University was a dilettante, the play of ideas sacrificed the 
emotional appeal, and the colloquial still waited to be forged into a 
weapon of power. It certainly looked as though the Kannada stage, in 
spite of its heavy bulk of social drama, had lost its moorings because of 
its emphasis on catering to the classes. It seemed cut off* from the 
main stream of life, and the irony of it was that, after two decades, 
even the educated seemed weary of the new drama, which in any case 
had been left severely alone by the common man. 

The partition and national independence brought in a rich variety 
of themes in our drama. The unification of the Kannada-speaking 
areas brought an awareness of ourselves and a sense of self-evaluation. 
Now, with the encouragement given to the stage and the playwright, 
the Kannada theatre seems to be finding its feet again. Yakshagana is 
coming into its own. The professional stage is consolidating itself as 
seen by the recent long runs of Gubbi’s Dasavatara, Yenigi Balappa’s 
Basaveswara, Puttaraj Gawai’s Hemareddi Mallanima, and Chittarigi 
Company’s Jeevanayatre. The amateur stage seems to be at work 
again with a greater determination, as evidenced by the activities of 
several talented troupes. Drama Conferences and Festivals are proving 
beneficial to the resurrection of the stage. The audience is becoming 
increasingly thoughtful and critical. Here lies the real hope for the 
Kannada stage. In rebuilding it, its writer has to remember the lessons 
of the past. The new drama should not cut itself adrift from the main 
stream of life. It should not concentrate too much, as Moorthy Rao 
puts it, ‘ on passing problems of day to day life, but touch the basic, 
primeval, fundamental things,’ which the great dramatist in any country 
has always done. It is in such a playwright that the strength and 
stability of the future Kannada drama lies.^ 

I. H. K. Ranganath; Kannad Drama ; Indian Literature Apr. Sept, 1968. 
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A new movement to revive the linguistic theatre is afoot. It is 
necessary that its three branches — the folk, the professional and the 
amateur stage—should be treated on different footings when extending 
the much needed support. Each one of them fulfils a special purpose 
ofitsown, and needs individual attention. The professional theatre 
which can yet become the most vital of art-institutions if suitably 
encouraged, deserves a special word here. It is the professional troupe 
that dedicates itself entirely to the cause of the stage. It lives both in 
the village and the city, interpreting the one to the other. It can not 
be placed on the same footings as the well fed cinema with regard to 
entertainment tax. It has pleaded with the Government that this 
burden may be taken ‘Olf its weak shoulders. The Administration, 
which is interested in reviving the theatre may respond to this desperate 
cry of the professional stage. 

The professional stage needs to elevate the economic condition of 
its actor. It is he more than others that slaves for the stage, and docs 
his best to interpret the culture of the land to succeeding generations, 
and to give pleasure to his audiences. It is unfortunate that the actor 
has always remained uncared for. He has no fixed income to live on; 
he has no security of service. What need we say of the average actor 
when even great masters like Varadachar, Peer and even Garud ended 
their days in poverty and hunger ? He is not paid sufficiently, he can 
ill afford a comfortable living and the quip that an actor is an actor 
because he is unfit for any other profession is perhaps not a great 
exaggeration. It is the immediate responsibility of the State and the 
society to stabilise his position by assuring him of a living wage and 
human conditions of work. 

The economic condition of the playwright is not a whit better than 
that of the actor. It has been the plight of the playwright to persue 
another full-time profession to earn a living; he would cease to live if 
he depended entirely on the royalties. Consequently, he can not direct 
all his attention and energy towards writing for the stage. Many an 
individual who has considerable dramatic sense and fair mastery over 
the technique of employing ideas and words, has been forced against 
his natural inclinations to write novels in preference to plays. Not that 
the novels are sure to give him a living wage, but because plays are 
sure to let him.down financially. The playwright, at least, has to earn a 
precarious living by hanging on to the professional troupes, themselves 
impoverished. The playwright is an interpreter of his country’s life 
and culture, of whom it is demanded that his plays should instruct. 
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please and uplift his auidience and move them to right and useful 
action. But the tragedy is that society does not remember its duty to him 
as well as his duty to it. It doenies him his daily wage, and disclaims 
all responsibility for his plight. It is necessary that to-day, when the 
days of royal or feudal patrons are done with, democracy should take 
full responsibility for providing a living wage to the writer of plays. 

The Kannada people have to study the regional theatres in the 
country in order to understand the secret of the success of some others. 
The professional stage of Maharastra for instance, has made great 
strides inspitc of the film and the new play. Its success has been due to 
several factors, but the most important factor has been the great 
interest the people have evinced in their theatre. They are proud of 
their theatre and consider it a symbol of their artistic and cultural 
advancement. The press and critic are very much alive to the theatre. 
Plays are written for contests and through these plays, the stage renews 
itself every year. The Drama Festivals conducted to Bombay bring to 
the stage, scores of plays—old and new—produced by troupes drawn 
from all over the region. While providing a feast of talent to its great 
audiences, the Drama Festival reestablishes the stage every year and 
makes it more powerful as an institution. Another noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment of the Festival is that it brings the stage and the screen nearer to 
each other. After all, the stage supplies the screen its dialogue—writer, 
its actor and its musician. The film supplies the leading actors of the 
stage—that glamour which always spells ever greater popularity. The 
stage and the screen can derive much strength from one another if 
they co-operate. The Kannada country also should see to it that every 
noted screen actor and actress remains an artist of the stage also, parti¬ 
cularly in the Annual Festivals.^ The artists should themselves wel¬ 
come this opportunity of appearing on the stage, for it brings them the 
immense joy of playing directly before people who adore and honour 
their talent. 

Such a close co-operation between the stage and the screen is parti¬ 
cularly necessary in Karnatak where every artist seems to treat the stage 
as a platform for that basic training which qualifies him for the screen. 
When he becomes a film actor, however, he seems to develop a total 
indifference for the stage. It should not be below the dignity of the 

J. It is ttue that Drama Conferences were organised previously in Karnatak, 
in 1929 at Dharwar, and later at Bangalore^ Navalgund and Bellaty. But 
they are not being conducted ann&ally, nor are they on a region-wide scale, 
and the screen artist has evinced little interet in them. 
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screen artist to appear on the Stage. The revolution made by the stage 
in contemporary times, under the guidance of Prithviraj Kapur, 
leader of the Prithvi Theatres— an Amateur troupe for that matter— 
clearly indicates that a talented artist can always make the stage more 
attractive and powerful than the screen. The Kannada Land has yet 
to wait for a leader like Prithviraj who can be indifferent to the screen 
in Preference to the stage ^ 

The social and cultural institutions also owe a duty to the stag 
They can give a further impetus to the stage by arranging Anniversaries 
of the countries noted playwrights and artists, who deserve as lofty a 
place of honour in society as its politicians and social workers, for the 
artists also slave in their own sphere for the country’s advancement. 
Anniversaries of playwrights like Santakavi, Turamuri and Basavappa 
sastri and artists like Varadachar, F^eer and Handiganur will bring back 
their plays and their roles on the stage once again; they will remind 
the people of the lives of these great ones, and revive interest in the 
work they had clone so single mindedly when they were alive. 

Educational and cultural institutions owe an obligation to the 
theatre. Their service to the theatre could as well be a part of their 
normal work. Jt ia true that institutions like the Vidya Vardhak Sangh, 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat and various Karnatak Sanghs have put in 
considerable effort in the cause of the Kannada theatre. Their service 
is all the more needed now, at a time when there is an opportunity for 
the stage to stabilise itself on account of the supporting hand of the 
Government and when a new conscience is waiting to be handled both 
in the community and the artist. The theory and practice of drama is 
a subject of vital interest to all workers in the educational and cultural 
fields and such a study will inspire at least a few talented people to take 
to the stage. The study of dramaturgy should find a place in the cur- 
ricullum of our Universities. Such a move would go a long way in 
establishing the stage as a really important cultural activity of the 
country. 

Cultural institutions and Universities need to preserve the story of 
the theatre by collecting and publishing plays, biographies of play¬ 
wrights, artists and producers and other significant material. They thus 
render a signal service also to the literature of the region. They should 
establish a Museum of the Karnatak Theatre consisting of scripts and 
other extant material, research centres to conduct experiments in the 

1. Very recently an effort in this direction was made by G, V. Iyer who 

collected some of the tCannada screen artists and went round the country 

staging plays. These shows were most enthusiastically attended. 
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^rts of make-up, costumes and lighting and libraries with books on the 
theatre-arts of the world. All this will create a new interest in the 
theatre among the people and provide new inspiration to the talented 
young man who is attracted to the stage. 

It is true that there is a need for an influential and representative 
central institution to guide all these activities in the cause of the stage 
and to bring about a consciousness among the people of their theatre 
and their duty to it. Tne aims of the Indian National Theatre and the 
Theatre centres are the same. But it is after all the people who provide 
the necessary strength to such institutions. Only when the people are 
convinced that they need the stage in the interest of the cultural 
advancement of the country, these institutions will get their strength 
automatically. What may seem a miracle will surely materialise when 
the people awaken to their real needs. The task now is to awaken the 
people from their torpor This has to be done by determined insti¬ 
tutions and also by individuals, whether they are artists, playwrights 
ordinary citizens or servants of the State. 

Karnatak has to guard against that type of snobbishness which 
looks down upon study and hard work in matters of art. It is all well 
to say that the art of acting is not for the academies, the actor’s Uni¬ 
versity is the world; that the true artist is born and not made, and 
that a country get the theatre it deserves: but treatises, rules and 
courses of study must be made for the man of average talent though 
not for the man of genius. And after all, even the Conservative of 
France or the Royal Academy of Dramatic An of England can not 
give genius to those who do not have it. Institutions like these can 
however teach the art of employing one’s national gifts to the best 
effect, can teach the use of gesture, and the development and control 
of voice and initiate the novice into the psychology of character. As 
Sir Beerbohm Tree said: 

‘•You can not communicate to a flower the secret of existence; 
you can not teach a plant to grow; but the careful gardener can, 
by fostering it, by tending it and training it, by plucking up the 
choking weeds, by lopping up superfluous branches, enables it 
to develop healthy, to flower in perfect beauty and to bring forth 
fruit in due season. So we shall hope by means of the school to 
train the student, to pluck out the dangerous weeds of trickery 
which beset him, to lop of superfluous branches of convention, so 
that in due time the nature within him may blossom forth and 
come to fruition.” 
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Such training may make of the learner at least a good actor if not 
a great one. And the need for good actors is never non-existant. Every 
profession calls for study and prescribes training, and so should the 
art of the theatre. The Kannada country has yet to move in the 
direction of establishing an Academy of Dramatic art which can 
provide such study and training. 

Thus the theatre of Karnatak looks forward to external support^ 
support given to it by the State, the community and the educational 
and cultural institutions. Its internal strength is to be provided by the 
artist, the playwright, the producer and the frank but sympathetic critic. 
Its future depends on all these, and the contribution they are willing 
to make to the cause of their theatre. 

The professional troupe itself has to realise what it should strive 
for, and appreciate the difficulties and dangers which beset the path 
of fulfilment. It has to rise from its sloth to determined action. 
As Shaw said: 

“ the theatre like a Church is a place where people congregate 
together. If one could not get the people to learn the noblest 
lessons of life in Church, you must give them a theatre in which 
they could learn these lessons 

Indeed such is the great but true responsibility of the theatre and 
to fulfil this responsibility, the theatre needs to learn self-respect, but 
it also needs to be treated with respect. It needs a stability, a stability 
that rests on the consolidation of professional troupes. The troupes 
will have to organise themselves into a force to be reckoned with. 
Democracy has taught the individual that his strength lies in Union. 
Karnataka’s artists, playwrights and producers will have to come to¬ 
gether into a single organisation dedicated to the service of their art. 
Through such a unity, the stage will gain strength, the position of the 
artist will be stabilised, and he will learn his first lesson in self-disci¬ 
pline. The strength of the organisation will be immense when it con¬ 
vinces the country of its sincerely and willingness to do useful work. 

Apart from the establishment of such a central organisation, each 
troupe will by itself have to become an organic unit and cease to be a 
mere appendage of an individual artist or playwright. It will certainly 
have to care for the tastes of the people, its patrons, though it may not 
cater to all tastes all too sunddenly. Once the relations between it and 
the people have been established on a firm footing of reciprocity, the 
theatre can surely guide the people and teach them to distinguish the 
worthy from the unworthy. 
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The Stage, particularly the Kannada professional stage has now to 
convince the country of its efforts to move out of the morass into 
which it landed itself a few decades ago. It has to acquaint itself with 
the theatrical amenities and technical devices provided in Western 
countries and Russia and use them fruitfully to this country. The 
theatre may, by all means, respect tradition, but it can no longer afford 
to stick to antiquated methods of portrayal and production. 

Now in the year 1954/ the bitter reality has to be admitted that 
the Kannada land has not got a play- house worthy of its name, let 
alone a fully equipped stage with a revolving or a wagon-stage device. 
It is said that by 1911, London alone had 67 Imposing and attractive 
play-houses, and United Kingdom had a total number of 738 play 
houses apart from 311 Music Halls. Nearly 40,000 people earned their 
living from the stage. England spent every year well over £ 25 million 
on entertainments.*^ This is but an example of the importance given 
to the theatre by a civilized country. The play-house itself is to be made 
a worthy hall for the audience to sit and enjoy the performance. This 
is apart from providing comfortable green-rooms, lounges and ready 
settings and scenery. If for the film, tasteful and comfortable showing 
houses could built, it could be done for the stage also. The beautiful 
art of the theatre a beautiful showing place, of physical torture is not 
to mar the pleasure of good play. 

A last word about the playwright. It is the playwright who make 
the stage live. It is therefore necessary that he should be in close touch 
with the people who see his plays and their tastes and prcdilictions. 
He should indeed do more experiments on new themes and modes; but 
not at the cost of his audience. The true quantum of his brilliance, 
his ability to make his work convincing, set the limit to the quantum 
of innovation he can put in. He can bring new beauty and power to 
his plays when he moderates his trial-blazing zeal. 

The new theatre we dream of need not remain a dream. It will 
but materialse when that is an all-round effort, when the state, the 
community, the cultural and educational institutions of the country, 
the troupe itself, the indiuidual artist, the critic and the playwright join 
hands to work for its establishment. Such a co-operative effort will 
recreate the theatre and make it a true interpreter of the culture and art 

1. Conditions are not much improved even now— 1960. 

2. A paper on ‘‘The stage as a potent factor *' read by M, V. Ishwar Iyer in 
the Second Drama Conference convened by the A. D. A. in 1921, 
published reports. 
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of the region, a golden link between the village and the city and a 
potent factor in the task of national education. These objectives have 
already been achieved in other countries, and' to some extent, in other 
J’egions of India like Bengal and Maharastra. The Kannada land has 
to look back, look around and look ahead to recreate its theatre; a 
theatre worthy of its past and worthy of the^glorious art and culture of 
the region; a theatre that exhilarates the artist andenno^cs-the 
spectator. 
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